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1 " , From my yery birth 

' My soul wu drunk with love, which did perrade 

And mingle with whate'er I saw on earth ,— 
, Of objects all inanimate I made 

' Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise; 

Where I did lay me down within the shade 

Of waving trees, and dream'd uncounted hours, 

Though I was chid for wandering ; and the wise 
Shook their white, aged heads o'er me, and said, 
Of such materials wretched men were made. 
And such a truant boy would end in woe." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



No one will nndentaod this work as being a detailed luimtiTe of the late 
outbreak i& CanadA, beoause it is not intended as such. So far from that, 
the author, on oommencing it, did not contemplate touching upoa any sub- 
ject relating to that insurrection ;<— he merely intended writing a tale of 
private life, founded upon incidents which had occurred within his own 
immediate knowledge. It became necessary, however, as the work went on, 
to give it a political turn, and hence characters were introduced who were 
real, (and some of whom are stilT in existence) and scenes were described 
which really had taken place. So far, however, as the Bebellion is treated 
of, the statements made may be relied on, in the main, although with regard 
to time and place connected with some of the events referred to, but little 
regard has been paid to either. 

Parties unacquainted mth the occurrences attending that rebellion, may 
imagine the author to have gone too far, and to have described some of the 
ditef actors in too sanguinary and ferockms a light To show that he has 
not gme beyond the bounds warranted by the facts, as well as to show that 
A searet league existed, in whioh oaths, signs, &c., were used, he quotes the 
Ibllowing extract from the copy of a ** Voluntary Deposition of one of the 
State Prisoners," made in Nov. 1688, and published in the *' Report of the 
State Trials before a General Court Martial, held in llontreal, in 1838-8 :"~ 

MoMTSEAL Pbison, Nov., 1888. 
** I went to the United States on the 27 Dec. 1887, with Messrs. E. Char- 
tier and Chamilly de Lorimier. On arriving at St. Albans, we found all the 
people in motion, occupied in preparing and organizing an expedition against 
Lower Canada ; all was conducted under the auspices of Louis Joseph Papi- 
neau, who was then at Albany, where he held secret consultations with 
governor Marcy, Dodsworth, the State Chancellor, and some others of the 
most distinguished men in the State of New York. Amadie Papineau him- 
self, who studied law with the chancellor, and lived in the most intimate 
terms with him, communicated these facts, and I am very much inclined to 
believe them perfectly true. When Papineau was at Albany he received, in 
the beginnmg of December, offers of service on the part of Generals Scott 
and Wool. These officers were then out of service in their country. They 
offered to Papineau to come and commandthe Canadians, and not to exact 
1* 
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a single poxmy from the Government which they went to establiBh, until the 
independence of the country was secured, and to bring with them a great 
number of subaltern officers, Tolunteers and soldiers.' Papineau hissitated, 
and, in the meantime, the American Government required the serrices of 
these Generals on the frontier, and I heard no further mention of them after- 
wards, except as commanders of American forces. Wool afterwards showed 
his spite and ill humor, by acting against the patriots, being indignant that 
they had neglected his offers of services, and because they had exposed all. 
Papineau, who had been given to understand that he could borrow two hun- 
dred thousand dollars at Neigr York, Albany, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
other places, came to Middlebury, on the first January, to meet all the Cana- 
dian fugitives, who had appointed that little place, in Vermont, as their 

rendezvous." ** Papineau -kept himself concealed, and saw but few, 

showing himself opposed to the abolition, without restriction, of the seignia- 
torial rights, and he brought on himself the animadversion of most of them, 
who began to suspect that he had interested. views. There were warm dis- 
putes between Bodier and Papineau. Dr. 0*OalIaghan thought with Papi- 
neau. Cote, Nelson and Bouthillier recounted these facts to me, and I 
guarantee them to be correct 

** Pap'ineau, from that time, ceased to conduct the preparations against 
Canada. Nelson, who, till that time, had remained quiet at Champlain, 
impelled, he said, by the dangerous condition in which were placed his conn 
try, his property, and his own brother, came forward and declared himself 
chief of the expedition which was then organizing. He caused me to be 
inquired for at Plattsburgh, by Chevalier de Lorimer. All the Canadians 
then united in their work. We took the house of a man named Heath, a 
marble cutter, which we used as. a workshop, and we employed ourselves in 
the upper part of it, to the number of twenty, thirty, or forty, according to 
necessity or circumstances. 

*' Cote, Madame Cote, B. Nelson, Heuremont, Courcelles, Malo, Joshua 
Bell, James Davis, and two others named Davis, and myself, with the aid of 
some Americans, made nearly eig^t thousand cartridges, or thereabouts. 
We obtained, upon credit, a great portion of the ammunition. We had only 
to buy the trifling articles. Most of the bullets, lead and powder were 
obtained from a small town near Plattsburgh. The Americans furnished us 
with sleighs to pass the lines. When we returned, on our retreat to the 
United States, general Wool, on the first of March, 1838, 1 think, took all our 
arms and ammunition. There were about fifteen hundred or two thousand 
stand of arms. Most of the arms we had procured from the arsenal of Eliz- 
abethtown, State of New York, with the bayonets ; and they bore the distinc 
tive and open mark of being American arms. All these arms were sent with 
the ammunition to the arsenal of Vergennes. A portion, however, if I recol- 
lect rightly, with the cannons, which were not there in time for us to take 
over the frontier, remained with one Caine, of S wanton, an innkeeper. The 
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Canadians, in the United States, succeeded in collecting arms in considerable 

quantities from individuals.** " The towns of Montpelier and Mid- 

dlebury a]so furnished carbines and cannons so well, that in entering by 
Galdweirs manor, we found at oar disposal nine or ten pieces of artillery, of 
different sizes, which were reclaimed by the different towns, on our defeat, 
under the promise of allowing us to take them again, in case of our resolying 

to re-attack Canada." " The GrOTemof of Maine (Kent) hoped to 

cause a rupture, by means of the disputed territory, and to senre our inter- 

■ ests by engaging the whole Union in our quarrel. This is what Bryant said 
before me, several times.*' ....'* When Lord Durham came to Canada, the 
Canadian fugitives who were opposed to all means of reconciliation, continued 
forming new plans of invasion. Desperate, at seeing all their secrets exposed 
by the indiscretion of their people, and having absolute need of secresy—a 
necessary quality in all those employed in the conspiracy,— they retohed to 
estabUsk an asaociationf of which the existence thoM he concealed, as wett in the 
UnUed States as m Canada, I will describe elsewhere the name, object, 
signs and secrets of this Society, and will now continue my narration. I was 

- at St. Albans, thinking only of my return to my beloved wife and family, 
when Nelion, Cote, and the Chevalier de Lorimier arrived at SL Albans from 
Burlington. They told me that they had to confide to me a great secret, and to 
make me enter into a plot against the English Qovemment ; that they were sure 
of success ; that they had at their disposal a considerable force, and that tiie 
conspiracy had already its ramifications in the whole universe. I yielded to 
their solicitations. Nelson, Cote, Dore, and de Lorimier, received me in Camp- 
beirs Hotel, with my eyes blindfolded, and on my knees. I then'became sue- 

, quainted with their new plans. The month, of September was fixed for the exe- 
cution of their project. >^They were in constant communication with M*Leod 
and McKenzie. M'Leod, himself, came to St Albans, Plattsburg, and other 
places, to have an interview with the Chiefe of Lower Canada. He was 
entirely destitute of money, and Sarbum, de Lorimier and myself supplied 
him with funds to enable him to continue his journey respectably. He told 
us that with the number of men, and the quantity of arms and ammunition 
at his disposal, he was in a condition to make a successful invasion on Upper 
Canada. The Americans of Detroit, Cleveland, Munroe, Buffalo, Bochester, 
Oswego, Ogdensburg, Albany, New York, and other places, would put him 
in a condition to attack Upper Canada at two different points. He asked only 
of the Lower Canadians to maintain a threatening and hostile aspect, in order 
to oblige the British troops to remain in Lower Canada, whilst he, (M*Leod) 
should attack Upper Canada in two different places, with a formidable force, 
by the Western District, where he said, he still reckoned on meeting many 
partisans, and by the Johnstown District, to cutoff the communication by the 
St Lawrence between the two principal points, Kingston and Montreal.** 
** He told us tiien that there existed a similai^ society in Upper Can- 
ada and on the frontier, but much inferior to this, and much more defective ; 
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and that on his retnm among his brethren, he would cause this to be adopted 
in preferenoe to all others ; Nelson was there in search of pecuniaiy means ; 
hehadinviewthehouseof Aster and Creal, New York. He caused a power 
to be signed by most of the patriots at Swanton and St Albans, by which he 
acted as a sort of agent, {charge ^afauru) m this loan." ... .'^ On Nelson's 
retnm from New York, he told me that he had had an interview with the 
Bussian Consul, who had promised him assistance— that the Imperial Got- 
emment of Bussia would seize with pleasure this occasion to avenge in Can- 
ada the deep wounds which the Cucassians, sustained by English money and 

means, had inflicted, he said, on the Muscovite armies." **In the 

month of July, M'Donell went to Quebec for the purpose of extending the 
society there. I afterwards heard at Chateaugoay, firom Joseph Duquette 
and Joseph Doumachelle, that M*Donnell had taken the plan of Nelson ,to 
surprise Quebec, and that the citizens were disposed this year to redeem 
themselves by their services from the disgrace of their inactivity during the 
last year. I was also told, that whilst the troops and artillery were beiog 
reviewed on the Plains of Abraham, in August or September, the Bebels of 
Quebec would have tried to make an attack (essoyes tm coup de main) had 
they possessed a little more time, but that they would not lose a similar op- 
portunity for which they waited with impatience. Whilst Malhoit was in 
Montreal he was very active in organizing, by his agents, all the companies 
in which there existed any discontent or insubordination. Chevalier de Lo- 
rimier was charged with the organization of the County of the Two Moun- 
tains. ^ A man named Langlois, lately of New Orleans, but a native of Que- 
bec, who was of a violent and ferocious disposition, engaged himself very 
actively with Joseph Duquette, Cardinal, Lapilleur, Newcombe, Dalton, and , 
Desmarais, in organizing the Parishes of Chateauguay and Beauhamois. 
Joseph DuqiTette was named Aigle (Eagle) at a meeting held at Madame Du- 
quette's, and Joseph Dumouchelle, of St. Maridne, was appointed comman- 
dant of that Parish. Joseph Brazeau and Charles Langevin were named 
Treasurers, and Joseph Dnmonchelle received all the rebel inhabitants in the 
Association of St Martine in his own house ; not being able to read, his wife 
received the oath of discretion, and read to each candidate, the form of the 
oath, and the conditions on which they entered, the association. He received 
many subscriptions and expended the money in buying powder, lead and 

daggers." '* He had sworn in nearly three hundred men, who were 

almost all armed, and the ammunition was sufficiently abundant** 

" He said before me that he wished to kill, with his own hand. Boss and 
Norman, and all those who would not march— wishing to implicate all in the 
crime, and to oblige the timid to fight, after having been thrown in spite of 
themselves, into £he horrors of civil war. The general plan of attack was as 
foUows, as it was communicated to me by Dumouchelle and Malhoit Nelson 
and General Martin were to enter by the County of L*Acadie and attack St 
Johns. Malhoit was to take the command of the people of St Charles, St 
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Denis, St Ours, Sorel, Contreonnr, and to attack the' Fort of Sord, wbero 
they expected to make a rich capture of ammunition and anna. Malhoit told 
me he was sure of making a snccessfnl blow— that he had already prepared 
eyery thing—yisited the place with two engineers, an American and a Cana- 
dian. Martin, Ck>te and Nelson, with the people of St Athanase and of Pont 
Olivier, L*Acadie and St Jean, would, tiie same night, with some pieces of 
artillery, worked on the other side of the riyer Bichilien, destroy the fort, and 
as tiie troops shoold leaye the barracks, they wonld be attacked by the reb- 
els, nnder the oondnot of Jolien Gagnon. Dr. Boe and William M*Gennis, 
were in the first place to be killed, as was also John ITDonald of Chatean- 
gnay. It was BeaasoleU himself who told me that Boe and M'Ginnis were to 
be killed, and he made a journey expressly to St Kartine, in order to engage 
Dnmonchelle to commit this homicide. He also said, that we ought to do as 
much to M*Doiiald, whose activity and indefktigable vigilance as a Justice of 
Ihe Peace and a political partisan, were dangerous to the execution of our 
plans. The two armies of St Jean and Sorel were to .unite at Chambly , to take 
the fort, in which the 15th Begiment, under Lord Wellesley, was quartered.*' 
[Here follows a description of the Bebel plan of attack, which we will pass 
over until he refers to the LeagueJ] 

" I now come to speak of the Secret Association. The original manner of 
reception, but which was afterwards done away with, as being too singular 
and disagreeable, was to bandage the eyes of the candidate in an a^jouiing 
apartment In this room was necessarily a OasUir. The Castor took prece- 
dence—his two assistants (for it was'necessary there should be three) were 
armed— the one with a knife and the other with a pistol. The person about 
to be initiated fell on his knees, and was made to repeat word for word the 
form of the oath. After the oath, his eyes were uncovered, and to his great 
surprise, he found himself surrounded by people ready to destroy him. The 
arms signified that the least indiscretion which was discovered on the part of 
the newly admitted member, would bring on him inevitable death and the 
greatest misfortunes. There were but four degrees in the institution :— 

The Aigle, 

The Castor, 

The Baquet, and 

The Chasseur. 
The Eagle was a commander ; his rank answered to that of a chief of a 
Division, such as a Brigadier, &c. The Castor held the rank of a captain, 
and had under him six ' Baquets,*'each of whom had the conmiand of nine 
men-— thus forming a company of fifty. The Chasseurs were the soldiers, or 
men without any rank whatever. There was an Eagle for each section of 
any importance, or where there were a sufficient number of Chasseurs. He 
was the common centre, or the chief. The three inferior ranks had each their 
distinct signs. A Chasseur was known when met by saying to him—' Chasseur^ 
this is Tuesday,' and then if he were of the Society, he wonld answei^* No, 
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Wednesday^^^and so on. When I give my hand to a penon whom I snspect 
of belonging to the Society, I take his hand, and at the same moment I seize 
carefally the end of his sleeye below, and pull it, and if he do the same fhmg, 
he may be considered ond of the initiated. If you be not satisfied with these 
first signs, yon may place the forefinger of the right hand in the correspond- 
ing nostril, or the Jittle finger of the same hand on the right ear. The form 
of the oath is as follows :«- 

'I, A. B., freely and in presence of Almighty God, solemnly swear to 
observe the secret signs and mysteries of said Society of Chassenrs— never 
to write, describe ot make known, in any way, any things which shall have 
been revealed to me by the Society or Lodge of Chassenrs—to be obedient to 
the rules and regulations which the Society may make, provided that I can 
do so withont great prejudice to my interest, my famUy or my own person ; 
to aid with my advice, care and property, every brother Chassenr in need, 
and to noUfy him, in time, of misfortnne that may threaten him. All this I 
promise without reservation, and consenting to see my property destroyed, 
and to have my throat cut to the bone.* 

** The Lodges (hges) should be composed of at least three persons. No 

one could speak of the affairs of the Society but in a lodge." " This 

Society is extended all over Upper and Lower Canada and the Northern 
States, principally Michigan, New York, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine. The city of New York contains a good many members. M'Eenzie, 
Nelson, General Martin, Duvemay, and others, made many proselytes. It 
has spread even to France. This Association is entirely Canadian in its ex- 
istence and object ; its aim is the deliverance of the Canadians from the Eng- 
lish rule ; it has connected all the Hes which united the rebels ; it has formed 
them into a more compact body— more easy to move. The trial of those 
accused of the murder of Chartrand assured me of its political importance. 
An advocate (Hubert) assured me that more than four of the jurymen were 
members of the Society, and had decided even before hearing the proof, to 
acquit the prisoner charged with that bloody act." 

The confession then goes on to state the individual share which the narra- 
tor had in the outbreak of *38, but as there is nothing further contained in his 
statement requisite for our purposes, we shall end it here— referring the 
reader to the document itself for any information on the subject he may be 
desirous of possessing. 

In the story which follows, the author has not allied himself to any party, 
or taken the view of any particular faction with regard to that insurrection. 
Hence, he by no means, holds himself responsible for the ophiions expressed 
by any character, real or imaginary, but places words in the months of par 
ties, which from their well known and avowed sentiments it is probable they 
would, or may have used. 

With reference to certain events described hi the text, such as the death of 
Colonel Moodie, &c., it is unnecessary to state that no regard has been paid 
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to the partionJan, such as time and pkoe, attending tlioee traniaetionB. That 
they did oocnr, of conzw, is well known— hut that they oeoonad precisely in 
the muiner described H not so certain. 

[From the BnfiUo Ommercidl AdmHar, ot Deo. 81, 188T.] 

"DESTRUCTION OF THE CABOLINE BY THE BRITISH. 

e 

" Throughont yesterday and to day our city has been Tery much excited, 
in consequence of the seizure and burning of the Caroline and the killing of 
one of our citizens at Scholasser. The taking the life of Durfee and the 
wounding of our citizens and the burning of the Caroline are acts for which 
our govemment are bound to demand the fullest and most' ample atonement. 
The following are facts as nearly as we can ascertain them. The Caroline 
cleared from this port the forenoon of Friday last, for Scholasser, whither she 
went, and during the day made several trips between that place and Kayy 
Island. One of her trips was made without showing her colors, in conse- 
quence of breaking her flag-staff. At evening she hauled up along the dock 
of a landing place at Scholasser, and was made fast 

A little after midnight the boats from Chippewa came alongdde. Of their 
number there are yaiioaa reports; they contamed in all &om 80 to (0 men. 
As they approached the Caroline they were hailed, but withont stopping to 
parley, they rushed upon her deck, armed with pistols, boarding-pikes and 
cutlasses, and a general melee ensued. The affair lasted but a few minutes ; 
the boat was soon cleared of her crew and lodgers, towed into the stream and 
set on fire. She wentblazing into the rapids, but probably broke to pieces 
before going over the Falls. The scene was an appalling one, and required 
no adventitious aid to add to its sublimity. The story that the cries and 
shrieks of persons on board wen heard, amid the m^ of the flames and the 
roar of the cataract, we believe unfounded. 

Of the 80 persons who were on board in the evening, an missing. 
Whether they made their escape, or were killed, it is impossible to say. It 
is not ascertained with absolute certainty, that any except Durfee was killed. 
He was found lying on the dock, with a ball through his forehead, and re- 
mained in the same position, a ghastly spectacle, until 2 or 8 o'clock in the * 
afternoon, when he was brought to town. 

A Mr. King is severely wounded by a sabre or cutlass cut in the shoulder. 
Capt Harding of the brig Indiana has a cut extendmg from the left comer of 
his forehead to his nose. A tiiick fur cap which he wore probably saved his 
life. A negro is also desperately wounded." 

" Head-Quarters, Chippewa, 80 Dec. 1887. 
** Sib:— I have the honor to report for the information of his Excellency, 
that having received positive information that the pirates and rebels at Navy 
Island had purchased a steamboat called the Caroline, to- facilitate their in- 
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tended inyaftion of this oonntry, and being oonfiimed in my information yes- 
terday by the boat (which sailed under British colors), appearing at the 
Island, I determined npon ontling her oat. And hating sent Gapt. Drew of 
the Boyal Nayy, he, in a most gallant manner, with a crew of volunteers 
(whose names I shall hereafter mention) performed this dangerous seryice, 
which was handsomely effected." 

** In consequence of the swift current it was found impossible to get the 
vessel over to this "place, and it was therefore necessary to set her on fire. 
Her colors are in my possession. I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

" A. N. MoNAB, Col. Com'ng." 

" To the HoH. J. JoOTB, A. D. 0." 

" Head-Qnarters, Chippewa, Dec. 80, 1887. 

*' Sib :— I have the honor to inform you that in obedience to your commands 
to bum, sink, or destroy the piratical steam vessel which had been plying 
between Navy Island and the American shore the whole of yesterday, I 
ordered a lookout to be kept upon her, and at about 6 P. M. of yesterday, 
when the day had closed in, Mr. Harris of the royal navy, reported the vessel 
to me as having moored off Navy Island. I immediately directed 5 boats to 
be manned and armed with 46 volunteers, and about 11 o'clock, P. M., we 
pushed off from the shore for Navy Island, when not finding her there, as 
expected, we went in search and found her moored between the Island and 
the main shore. 

*' I then assembled the boats off the pohit of the Island, and dropped quietly 
down upon the steamer ; we were not discovered until within twenty yards 
of her, when the^sentry upon the gangway hailed us, and asked the counter- 
sign, which I told him we would give, when we got on board ; he then fired 
upon us, when we immediately boarded and found fkom twenty to thirty men 
upon her decks, who were easily overcomo, and in two minutes she was in 
our possession. As the current was running strong, and onr position close to 
the Falls of Niagara, I deemed it most prudent to bum the vessel, but pre- 
viously to setting her on fire if e took the precaution to loose her from her 
moorings, and turn her out into the stream, to prevent the possibility of the 
destroction of any thing like American property. In short, all those on board 
the steamer who did not resist were quietly put on shore, as I thought it pos- 
sible there might be some American citizens on board. Those who assailed 
us were of course dealt with according to the usages of war." 

** Betum of the wounded— Lieut Shepherd, ITCormick, B. N., desperately, 
Captain Warren, slightly, John Amold, severely. 

** I have the honor, &c., 

A2IDBBW DsEW, Boyal Naoff. 

« To the Hon. A. N. McNab, Col. 

Commanding Her Majesty's forces." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE 

•• In my youth's summer, I did dream of one.*'»BTBON. 

"The boy's dream 1" Oh, it is a glorious dream, that 
dream of boyhood ! Is there a \feing in existence, whose 
thoughts, when free and uncontrolled, do not revert — Abound 
back, as if delighted with their release— to the glorious mem- 
ories connected with the scenes of early life ? He may be a 
fanatic, endeavoring to build up a new — or propagate an old 
system — ^he may be a miser, whose only God is gold ; he 
may be an enthusiast, lost in the fanciful creations and Uto- 
pian projects of an erratic, wandering mind, he may be wrapt 
in dreams of ambition, or in schemes of vengeance, he m^^ 
be a poet, dreaming^ "Love's Young Dream,"— but be he 
what he may, let some association recall the days of boyhood 
to his mind, and his vengeance is forgotten — the moloch of 
*^ VOL. I. 2 
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gold flits from his sight, and even the dream of love no long- * 
er fills his mind ! That period seems like an epoch passed 
in some other sphere — some brighter world than this ! The 
yputhfiil mind springs up " like Pallas, armed and undefiled." 
It sees nothing but summer skies, and sunlit heavens — ^it sees 
nothing but the bright, the beautiful — the Eden-like — ^the 
Heavenly of this fair, blooming world. It is not until time, 
and care, and sorrow, «nd disappointment, and death and the 
tomb, and weary wanderings and unrequited toil, have bowed 
the elastic soul, that the Present appears overcast — ^the Fu- 
ture, a blank — ^but the Past — all sunshine, all hallowed — ail 
joy. To the last hour of existence, it looks like an oasis in 
the desert — ^the summer of life — the magic enchanter — ^the 
mysterious but lovely exorcist of sleeping memory, and 
*' beauty born of dreams." It is not till the brow becomes 
furrowed, the glance suspicious, the heart frozen and the 
spirit bowed — ^that we can fully realize the delights of con- 
templating the sunny days of youth. While we have it, we 
prize it not — ^nor is it,^ until the consciousness strike us cold to 
the heart, that those days are gone, not to return again, that 
we can fully appreciate the beauty of that which we have lost 
forever. 

And must the brow become furrowed — ^the eye suspicious 
■^the heart frozen and the spirit chilled — because of inter- 
course with mankind ? Must this be the necessary conse- 
quent of communion with our fellow man? I answer — 
yes ! Were an angel in pity, to bend over our fallen world, 
and ask me that question — Does intercourse with the world, 
change innocence into guilt, and purity into pollution — does 
it blaltken the unstained soul of youth with vileness it never 
dreamed existed — I would still answer — ^yes ! Oh ! it is not 
ilitercourse with the world ! No ! no ! Many say so ;' but 
it is untrue ! The world is as glorious — ^nature is as beau- 
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• 
tiful — ^heaven and earth are as lovely as they were on the 
znorniDg oC'the Creation ! It ts still the same bright, glorious 
world — attest it, ye departed hours of childhood, when the 
mind was uncontaminated, and saw nothing but the brilliant 
— the beautiful ! " The trail of the serpent is over Jfcfan," 
but not over the world. But let the child go forth amid the 
busy throng, and the Eden hues of earth all vanish ! Dis- 
trust, suspicion, coldness, jealousy, vengeance, ambition, dis- 
appointment, avarice, despair, madness, disgust, apathy, are 
the succeeding steps as he onward journies through his pil- 
grimage of sorrow — ^until, wearied out, and panting for rest, 
he lies down on the bosom of his mother eart];i, like a child 
who has become tired by its sports, and throws itself down to 
sleep, on the close of a summer day. 

In early yoUth the evil passions of our nature are not elic- 
ited, and we gaze on God's beautiful creation, with feelings 
of unlimited and abl^orbing rapture. Every thing we behold 
is new — and we look on all things with delight. These are 
our fiatural feelings — they last 

" Un^il we leave the stmny track 

Of childhood far behind, 
Aad see it only through the thorns 

Tliat after years have twined." 

Then, when our hearts become steeled, and our better na- 
ture defaced by oar heing forced to assimilate ourselves to the 
beings by whom we are surrounded — the cold, speculative, 
vicious denizens of a world a thousand fold too glorious for 
such things to inhabit, our admiration in gazing on the beau- 
tiful and the ideal exists no longer — ^it is destroyed, and only 
is recalled by accident or association at far, far distant inter- 
vals. Nature is not changed — ^but we are changed. Nothing 
then will yield us pleasure but the paltry pursuit, we are en- 
gagied in. If we are disappointed in that, then comes gloom 
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and despondency— and we sigh after another existence — noth- 
ing of which we have formed a definite idea — ^nothing of 
which we have ever heard — nothing of which we have ever 
read — ^btit something resembling the epoch of early child- 
hood ; — ^something like that dim, vague memory — ^which, ever 
and anon, flashes upon our minds and disappears forever. — 
"NoT-not forever. A slight thing will suffice to recall it : — 



-** It may be a sound, 



A tone of mnsio, summer's eve, or spring, 
A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound— 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.*' 

The dreamy days of childhood pass away — and a second 
period arrives; a period when the daring aspirations of youth 
seek for things impossible. A few additional years quench 
those boyish longings— those air-built castles,* that look so 
gorgeous in anticipation. The fruit we had longed to eat of, 
<<like the apples of the Dead Sea shore,** turns to ashes on 
the lips, and the stern realities of life stare us in the face. — 
We are forced to assume a cold exterior, and drown the re- 
fined feelings of our nature, or else be dissimilar from the 
rest of the world. The freshness of youth — the golden hours 
associated with the fairy dreams of childhood, return no more 
— unless, indeed, the disembodied spirit, when freed from 
the trammels of mortality, reassumes the innocence, as well as 
the glorious feelings, experienced in " times long past away." 

A youth sat by his bedside on a summer's night, reading 
by the light of a single taper, one of .Troissarfs tales of 
chivalry and love. He appeared about twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age — although in reality, he had scarcely attained 
his twentieth year ; but '* the scars of passion and furrows 
deep of thought," which were traced on his broad, high brow, 
together with the sombre aspect of the misanthrope which 
hung over his features, gloomily and darkly, tended to the 
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belief that he was much older. His features were bold, 
prominent, and well-defined; and save for this discontent 
which lowered on his countenance, he was pre-eminently 
handsome. The curyed nose, black, arched brows, voluptuous 
lips, and dark brown hair, together with the strongly marked 
muscles on his throat, all tended to give him the appearance 
of united beauty and strength. His figure, tall and firmly 
knit, added to this impression. The roof that covered his 
head was that of a cottage, situated on the bank of the St. 
Lawrence, whose rushing waters rolled their foam beneath, 
as they did on the day when the first mariner of Europe gaz- 
ed from their summits on the wild scenery of a new world. — 
But theirs was u quiet, murmuring sound, and not that con- 
tinuous roar, which breaks on the precipitous cliffs that line 
the Atlantic's rugged strand. There are some who can listen 
in rapture, to the songs of birds, the soft gushing of a mur- 
muring rill, the evening winds sighing through the trees — 
and others who care nothing for all this, and yet for hours 
stand abstracted, on a calm summer night, listenings if one 
can' so speak, to that which I have always considered as the 
music of the spheres, viz : — perfect stillness. This is described 
quaintly, but more clearly, in the following lines, extracted 
from an unpublished poem, written by the author, at a very 
early age : — 

«( ( The mosic of the spheres ?' — and thmkest thoa 
I have never heard the mnsio of the spheres ?— 
I have. ¥rhen not a breath has fann*d my brow. 
When not a leaf has trembled— when the tears 
Of heaven were falling in soft dew below, 
When stars were bright, and man's infernal hnm 
Was hashed in sleep, and nature's voice was dmnb. 

When not a bird, a fly, a breathing thing. 
Created discord with its earthly voice. 
When rustled not ft seraph's downy whig, 
V L. I. 2 
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And perfect silence had a glorious voice- 
Then, then, Pye heard the strain the spirit's siag, 
And even the very heavens shout ' Rejoice I' 
And have I not rejoiced ?— but wolce to find 
Myself a link again amid mankind." 

But laughing at those ideas of the beautiful, there are a 
few who term them tame, and turn \o the crushing desolations 
wrought by the convulsions of nature, for the grand and the 
sublime. The reverberating thunder, and the giant waves of 
ocean, warring with the storm-worn battlements of nature, is 
the music in which they feel delight, and of such a class 
was the boy, dreaming, at this midnight hour, over the mag- 
ic page of the glorious old historian. 

To describe the chaotic mass of thoughts and feelings that 
thronged his mind at this, and in fact at all times, would be 
beyond the power of delineation. A restless desire for some- 
thing he knew not what — that discontent which drove Chat- 
terton to the cup of poison, and Byron to earth's farthest 
boundaries' in seeking for extinction of thought, had laid its 
leaden weight upon his soul. There was nothing in which 
he could take pleasure ; every thing wore the same sombre 
aspect — wore the same insipid taste. He sought for peace, 
and could find none. A voice had gone forth to his spirit 
which cried, " rejoice no more !" — and he gazed on all the 
earth afforded with the s^me cynic apathy. The very worth- 
lessness of the pursuits which engrossed the souls of men, 
sickened him. The best were not worth struggling for. — 
" The herald's call to chivalry and arms, had ceased before 
his day," and the excitement of such a life was therefore no 
longer available. To bend the energies of his mind to accu- 
mulate wealth he cared not to do, since the contemplated end 
was not worth the pains required in using the means. To 
become great as an orator, as a writer, or to otherwise render 
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himself famous, he had no ambition. The applause of men 
was a still more worthless reward, and he disdained to be *^ a 
mighty one amongst the mean, or mingle with a herd, though 
to be leader," but looked with aversion and fear on the great 
battle of life, and longed for rest. There are few of such an 
organization, yet there are a few. And they are doomed 
ones. Doomed to the hell of their own unceasing and nerer- 
sleeping thoughts. 

He had stood upon that high mountain from whence the 
kingdoms of the earth are seen, and there, was nothing for 
which he sighed. "What he longed for was vague and unde« 
fined — a mystery even to himself. It seemed, at one time, a 
thirst for knowledge, and the revelation of all concealed or 
hidden things. At others, for the power of destiny, to frame 
society, and remodel the depraved mind of man, to some ideal 
standard he had formed. Fool ! a mightier One than he had 
fVamed that mysterious mind, on whose model there could be 
no improvement ! At other times he asked for utter extinc- 
tion, a dreamless, everlasting rest. But all these thoughts 
were but a mass, indefinite and obscure. 

Nothing had as yet elicited those powers that lay dormant 
and dead within him. Neither revenge, love, or ambition, 
had called them into force, and for the time being they re- 
mained inactive, though of a power and energy fearful to 
work evil, and unlimited to work good — and just dependent 
on accident or circumstance, to direct them in either course. 
No fixed moral principles could guide them, for all human 
codes he set .at naught, tracing them, in his thoughts, to 
their origin, and discovering their cause in the vileness and 
unrestrained passions of his species. The material for pow 
erful action was there, but the vitality — the incentive or mo- 
tive power was wanting. Such was the youth Lewis St. 
'George, in his nineteenth year. 
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. He leaned his head upon his hand, and mused for a long 
time. At length he broke the silence that reigned around, 
and muttered, " Tes, to add to my other causes of discon- 
tent, I feel convinced that girl loves me passionately and 
fondly, yet I cannot reciprocate her love. I feel an attach- 
ment which disappears with her absence, and is only kindled 
by her presence. I must not encourage her in so hopeless a 
passion, and yet I have given her but too much encourage- 
ment — ^making resolutions to avoid her after leaving her soci- 
ety, only to renew my false protestations whenever I again 
meet her. I do not assert this love for the purpose of de- 
ceiving her— on the contrary, I feel I am speaking my ti:ue 
feelings, when I tell her I love her, and it is not till I reflect 
on my conduct, as I now do, that I see how utterly impossi- 
ble it is I could ever seriously give her a tenth part of the 
affection I know she feels for me. Poor girl ! there is a ro- 
mance attached to my character — ^to that melancholy which 
has ever surrounded me, which has fascinated her, and I be- 
lieve the whole world is nothing to that sweet one in com- 
parison to her devoted, unbounded love for so unworthy an 
object as I am.*' 

He again relapsed into silence. What the further current 
of his passionless thoughts reverted to, he revealed not, for 
no gesture, or word bespoke its tide of feeling. After setting 
thus for some time, he leaned back on the bed, folded his 
arms, and fell into a profound slumber. The vision that 
flashed dn his half-waking senses during that feverish sleep, 
was one that haunted him, like his shadow, for days and 
years — ^it was a woman's face, but that face, or any thing that 
resembled it, he had never seen. 
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CHAPTER II. 



DUTY VS. LO VB. 



" ' ' Am I not thine— thy own lovod bride ? 

One whowonld rather die with thee 

Than live to gain the world beside.**— Lajlla Booxb. 

"Mary, my child, where are you going this evening?" 
asked a middle-aged matron of her daughter, who was putting 
on her bonnet and shawl, preparatory to going out. 'the 
young woman addressed was ahout eighteen years of age, 
rather above the usual female height, with a full and rounded, 
but soft and voluptuous form. In her features and expression 
she was lovely, to a degree which no language can describe. 
This is a frequent expression, often meaningless, in this case 
it applied in its fulleist force. Never, perhaps, had the world 
produced a more perfect specimen of loveliness of face and 
enchanting sweetness of countenance than were combined in 
that beauteous creature. Her hair was of dark brown, wavy 
and luxuriant, and half concealed her damask cheeks in its 
heavy tresses. Her forehead was of the purest white, her 
nose perfectly straight, *ak though cut by the Grecian chisel, 
while her full lips, of the deepest rose-bud hue, were express- 
ive of internal emotion in their every movement. Her cheeks 
were of the most beautiful roseate tint, with the soft peach- 
like bloom that often offers itself as a simile in describing the 
damask color of a beautiful woman's face. But the eyes 
were the most enchanting feature of her lovely countenance. 
Their most abiding color it was hard to ascertain, as they 
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changed their hue with eyery shade of light, and were some- 
times dazzling and dark, at others of a rich, deep brown, while 
the long black lashes that covered them, and the penciled and 
beautifully defined jet brows above, added to the bewitching 
expression that hung upon them like a spell. She is in her 
silent grave, her form has mingled with the dust ; that fabric 
of glorious beauty which would have convinced an atheist, 
could be created by none save a God, is now as though it had 
never been, and the very vault of death would not reveal it ; 
but that form is before me still. I gaze upon it yet, as it appear- 
ed in life, fraught with all its living attributes — and, in gaz- 
ing on that beautiful shadow, I feel how incompetent are 
words to describe a loveliness which to be appreciated as it 
deserved, must be seen ; but to attempt its description would 
be futile and vain. The fairest works of the creation are the 
most short-lived, the most liable to be defaced and destroyed. 
The rainbow, the rose, and human beauty, show themselves 
but to be admired, and pass away forever. But of her fate, 
in its proper place— although while contemplating that bitter 
fate, I become so absorbed in it, that I forget myself, and antici- 
pate my story. Let us return. 

Her beauty was not of that description which is proper to 
perfect features, or an elaborately hewn statue, expressionless 
and lifeless, though exquisite in its beauty. Her countenance 
bespoke a thousand emotions— every motion of her chiseled 
lips, every soft glance of her liquid eye expressed the passions 
that struggled for mastery in her bosom, but every expression 
' mellowed down into such sweetness, as would have added a 
pensive beaut|r^even to an angel's face. But there was also 
that in it which was indescribable, which the beholder could 
feel — aye, feel, as it thrilled his inmost soul, but never ana- 
lyze, or trace to its proper home. The idea of that look must 
be left to the imagination ; and we doubt not, that of all our 
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readers, there are none but have felt the irresistible enchant- 
ment contained in some peculiar expression or smile of his 
own lady love, without my making an attempt to delineate 
that which cannot be delineated. Her voice, too, had a charm 
in it. There was a witchery — a spell in her low, thrilling, 
pensive voice, soft and musical in its rich tones, which fell 
on the listener's ear in a manner that caused him to regret its / 
cessation ; their echo would linger in his soul for hours, days, 
aye, years ; they will linger in mi'M^ ^11 the band of death 
stills the workings of mysterious memory forever more ! It 
is not till attempting to describe something of this kind — 
something in which the writer's whole soul is wound up, that 
we feel the inadequacy of language to express our deep express- 
ionless emotions — ^those feelings 'which convulse and throe 
the human bosom for utterance, and find it not. I find I can- 
not paint that beautiful being in a manner that would convey 
the faintest idea of the reality, and will hurry on with the 
more easily described portions of my tale. 

The mother of the young girl spoken of, who at this mo- 
ment was engaged in some household occupation, looked dis- 
satisfied, as her daughter was making these preparations to 
go out. She was a woman whose strictness in church disci- 
pline, of late years, had obtained for her the credit of being 
eminently pious, however little according to the jtongue of 
scandal, such a character would become the stories connected 
with her earlier days. Possibly these whispers were un- 
founded ; it is well known that nothing causes the tongue of 
envy to wag so much as superior virtue, and to this superior 
virtue she laid an exclusive claim. As far aS observation 
could go, in noticing her strict attention to church duties, and 
in her inculcation of her peculiar code of opinions into the 
breast of her child, this claim was not unfounded, and she 
may have been perfectly conscientious in pursuing the course 
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which she did, ignorant, as she was, of the results to which 
that course would lead. 

'< Where are you going, child ?" she said in a voice that 
bespoke her dissatisfaction, as her daughter completed her 
simple toilet. 

" Merely to take a walk, ma. It is so lovely an evening 
that it is aknost a shame to stay jn any longer, and I have 
been in all day." 

<< Oh, yes," rejoined her mother, still more dissatisfied 

than ever, '* that is always the way ; take a walk, indeed ! — 

I know where you are going to walk to, and can only tell 

you it will be better for you every way to stay where you 

, are." 

<' Why, ma," asked the young girl, a shade of deep sor- 
row crossing her beautiful features. 

**Why?" repeated her mother, "why, because I know 
* why ' and that is enough for you. In the first place you 
have no business out, gadding about the roads, no one knows 
where, and in the second place, I want you at home." 

" Oh, then, I will stay," replied Mary, " but I thought 
every thing had been done, I am sure I know of nothing I 
have left undone." 

« Every thing is not done, miss," said her mother, resum- 
ing her i^ork, " there's the — ^there's the-rthere's plenty to do, 
if you only had a mind to do it, but when a person's bent on 
doing nothing but following their own, desires, it's hard to get 
any good out of them. At any rate, you shall not go out this 
evening." 

" Oh, very well," replied Mary, divesting herself of her 
shawl, but without evidencing the least ill humor, further 
than an expression of bitter disappointment, rested for one 
moment on her face, "since yott wish it, I shall certainly not 
go out, but I really should like to know the reason why I am 
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thus deprived of liberty — ^^that is if you have any particular 
reason ?" 

"I have good reasons,*' replied her mother, *'and you 
well know them. I have been told by several, that you are 
in the habit of keeping company witli that young Saint 
George, and that he very often comes home from meeting and 
other places with you, and I have got to tell you one thing, 
which the more you mind, the better it will be for your own 
good — the less you have to do with such kind of people, the 
better for yourself. I don't like him, nor never did, and now 
you know my reason, if you did not before." 

As she mentioned the name of St. George, a burning blush 
overspread the young girl's face, which became blanched and 
pale as she concluded, and for a moment they were both si- 
lent. The old woman again busied herself in the occupation 
she was engaged in, while the other stood for a moment, as 
if lost in thought. At length she spoke — 

" What can you possibly have against the person you have 
just mentioned ? he is liked by every one." 

" He is no match for you, miss," was the reply ; " are you 
fool enough to suppose that one so proud as he is*-one whose 
family was ancient, gracious knows how long ago, and takes 
pride enough in tracing it, too, do you think he would marry 
a girl like you ? No ! whatever he may say to you, depend 
upon it that his acquaintance will do you no good. Take 
your mother's advice for once, and have no more to say to 
him." ' 

The young girl stood gazing at the speaker as she uttered 
these words, with a countenance that betokened how heart- 
crushing was their Import. It was evident she had never 
contemplated the aflair in the light in which it was held by 
her mother before, and the bare possibility that there might 
be truth in her suspicions, burst upon the mind with desola* 

VOL. I. 3 
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ting efTect, and produced a passionate gash of tears. Sud- 
denly, however, checking herself, she exclaimed, '* But, no, 
yott do him wrong, I will never believe it. He harbors no 
single thought detrimental to my happiness, I would stake my 
life upon it ; you do not know him as I do, and therefore 
misjudge him." 

** I know him a great deal better than you do," replied her 
mother, with a sneer, '* you are blinded by your feelings, and 
that foolish thing called love, and see nothing but the bright 
side. But I can look at his character calmly, and plainly see 
that he means no good to you. If you was not blind by love, 
you might see yourself, that there is as much chance of his 
marrying you, as there is of his marrying the Queen of Eng- 
land. Besides, he has nothing, even if he was in earnest; 
he is poor and proud, and putting every thing else to one aside, 
there are a hundred better chances " 

** Pshaw ! do you think I could ever care for any one 
else?" 

" Whether you could or not, I am determined on it, you , 
shall never have him. Look at the character he bears ; you 
would not be the first fool he has deceived — there are many 
stories going of his felsehood and villainy. Look at the 
kind of companions he keeps company with — gamblers, 
drunkards, and midnight rioters ; these are precious qualifica- 
tions for a husband, and you would be blind enough to risk all 
your happiness on him, for no reason in the world, only be- 
cause he has a handsome face and a smooth, persuasive voice ! 
You shall marry no one unless he is religious and a member 
of your own church, which I am sure he is not. Do you 
understand that?" 

" You have misrepresented him in every thing," said the 
young girl, in a tone of indignant reproach, " there never 
was a person of finer or more honorable feelings in this 
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world. He would scorn to do a mean action, as much as 
any one could — perhaps more so than those who profess a re** 
gard for religion they do not feel.** 

" Oh, no doubt," cried her mother, with much asperity, 
" but you think so. He is every thing that is noble, exalted, 
beautiful and accomplished in your eyes ! I would not won- 
der but you have been reading some novel or other, that has 
put all these romantic notions in your head, but mark my 
words, if I catch him lending you any books of that kind, 
-I will bum them the moment I lay 'my hands on them. — 
There's the Zion's Herald, the Bible, and the Christian Mes- 
senger, beside all the Sunday School Tracts for you to read, 
and if I catch you reading any thing else, I will make you 
repent it.** 

'' I have not had these notions put in ray head, by any 
thing I have read,** replied the young girl ; ** I did my utmost 
to conquer them. I tried every means in my power to drown 
all memory of him, and my efibrts were unavailing. It is a 
hard thing to struggle against one*s own feelings, God knows 
it is, but still harder to be forced into a struggle between 
those feelings-^the strongest feelings that have been planted 
in the human heart, and one*s parental duty. To this strug- 
, gle you are now forcing me, and I shall be compelled to sac- 
rifice the whole happiness of my life, in obeying your com? 
inands, owing to your being prejudiced against a person you 
do not know.** 

<' But I tell you I do know him," replied her mother, " and it 
would be well for you if you knew him as well. I tell you 
more, he means no good to you, and it is better for you to 
feel a little disappointment now, than to regret your folly 
when too latec" 

** But you will admit that I am as interested in my own 
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welfare as you can be, and would take no step to shipwreck 
my own happiness." 

'' So you think, and all young people thinlc the same ; 
they have not the experience which old people have in de- 
tecting the villainy of man, and the wicked ways of tlje world. 
Don't you remember the old saying, < Young folks think old 
folks fools, but old folks know young folks to be fools,' and 
so they are." 

With this sage quotation, and with a suitable emphasis on 
the word "Anow," she ceased, — ^fuUy convinced, in her own 
mind, that the authority she had cited in maintaining her 
opinion with regard to the sagacity of aged people in general, 
and herself in particular, was perfectly conclusive. 

The young girl was silent — ^but her thoughts were busy. 
*< On my meeting him this evening," she exclaimed, at length, 
<' depended the proof of my attachment. I have told him 
time after time, how hard it was to see him, and how closely 
I was watched, and he invariably put it down to my indifier- 
ence— charging me with want of affection. On promising to 
meet him this evening, he said, * if you do not, I will consider 
it as a final proof that you do not care for me — ^ And being 
sure that I would fulfill my engagement, I told him to let my 
being faithful to my promise be the test of my regard — and 
this is the reason why I am so anxious to go out. Let me 
have this evening to myself, and allow me to explain to him, 
that it will not be owing to my indifference if I do not meet 
him hereafter — and I will obey any command you may choose 
to give." 

'< Nonsense," said her mother, '' you could not have a 
better opportunity to break off the acquaintance. He will, on 
not finding you, get angry, and not renew his addresses ; and 
it will not be your fault that you do not go out, because I 
distinctly forbid you from doing so— or in fact ever seeing 
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him again. I am going over to Wilmot's for a few moments,'' 
she added, as if for the purpose of preventing any further 
remonstrance ; '* you take care of the house, like a good child, 
till I return — I will not be long." 

So saying, she went out, leaving her daughter in an agony 
of tears. 

** This," she cried, " will prove to him all he ever accused 
me of — lukewarmness and want of aflbction. He is always 
demanding a proof, and I intended this should have been one, 
and here I am disappointed ! He is there no doubt, waiting 
for me to keep my appointment, and will go away with the 
impression that I studiously avoided the interview, for the 
purpose of giving him to understand that I do not feel the 
least interest in him. Lewis ! Lewis ! if you could but read 
my heart ! you would find there what never can be revealed, 
for I shall never, I can never reveal the boundless love I feel 
for you. How that youth has wound himself thus around 
my heart I know not, but I love him with all the strength of 
which a mortal is capable — every thing else in this world is 
of a. secondary consideration-— every thought of my soul is 
his ; in every picture of future happiness he occupies the 
front gN)und ; his image is ever in my mind. In my dreams 
he is present, — they are all of him. Never for one moment, 
does he cease to form part of my thoughts ; he is dearer to 
me than life — than my own life, — and without him life has 
no charm. And now I am told that he does not care for me ; 
that his affection is feigned, that he contemplates my ruin, 
and that I must ever give up his acquaintance or violate my 
duty. That he is false to me, nothing can ever induce me to 
believe ; I could not survive, or wish to survive that discovery; 
but that I shall be compelled to break off all further intimacy 
with him, I fear is but too certain. I know I am weak and 
. foolish in thus giving mpelf wholly to this absorbing, incon- 
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troUable passion ; bat I have struggled in vain, and it is use- 
less for me to attempt exerting a strength which I do not 
possess, any longer. Yet what have I to fear, does he not 
love me with au equal love, has he not repeated it a thousand 
times ; aye, sworn to it, and why should I disbelieve him ? 
Would that be a proof of my attachment ? No ! my own 
beloved one, I will never doubt thee, never forsake thee, be 
consequences what they may ! Time may yet bring a change 
in the prejudice of those who now dislike him, and I can 
only wait patiently." 

At this point of her soliloquy, there was a knock at the 
door ; she started, and crimsoned to the temples, as if fearful 
that her inmost thoughts had been detected. On going to the 
door, a young woman, apparently of nineteen or twenty 
entered, who, kissing the young girl we have called Mary, 
sat down and entered into the chit-chat conversation of the 
day. The last comer, whom we shall call Anne Ashton, was 
a cousin of Mary Hereford, and was also extremely handsome, 
bearing a strong family likeness to the latter, but with a spark- 
ling vivacity about her eye, and a merry, laughing expression 
in her countenance, which was not discernible in the pensive, 
dreamy, madonna-like beauty of her more beautiful cousin. 

After conversing for some time on indifferent subjects, the 
former suddenly exclaimed, 

" Why, Mary, what in the world is the matter with you 
this evening ? Have you had a falling out with St. George, 
or what has happened ?" 

"Oh, there is not much the matter," replied the other, 
attempting to laugh it off; " why should you think so ?'* 

" Oh, I don't knpw, but I imagine something has gone 
wrong. Perhaps your mother has been giving you a lecture 
regarding yoiir beau, Mr. St. George ? " 

" What makes you suppose so ? " 
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<< From what she said to me the other day. The fact is 
she is strongly prepossessed against him, and I expected at 
the time, from the harsh manner in which she spoke of his 
character, that you would be forbidden his company. Come, 
coz, we have been each other's confidants from childhood, 
why should you conceal this from me ? Is it not so ?" 

" Well," returned Mary, " since you have gaessed so 
shrewdly, I must confess that that is or was the subject of our 
conversation just before you entered, and that she gave me to 
understand very distinctly that I must no longer associate 
with him, or in fact, speak to him." 

" Well, tha^ is really dreadful ; and do you intend to 
obey?" 

" Surely — ^she is my mother — I am in duty bound to obey 
her, and leave it to time to disabuse her mind of the erroneous 
impressions she has formed regarding him." 

" Ah," replied her cousin, " that is all very well, and in 
the meantime you are to sacrifice your happiness and peace 
merely tq please her in this notion she has taken in her head. 
You cannot love this boy in the manner you pretend, if you 
would refuse to see him with no other reason than this." 

*^ Oh, Anne, do not tempt me in this manner," cried the 
other, relapsing into tears. Heaven alone, and my own heart, 
know how I love him. I find it hard enough to conquer my 
rebellious feelings so as to be able to obey the commands of 
her I am bound to obey, without having to combat your argu- 
ments also. My feelings agree with what you say, while my 
judgment and reason reject it." 

" And what do you think he will say, to your easy com- 
pliance with so tyrannical and unjust a command ? He will 
term it, no doubt, another proof of your affection." 

" Oh, Anne, that is what distracts me," cried Mary, to her 
companion ; " I promised to meet him this evening, and my 
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keeping my appointment was to have be^n the proof you 
speak of. Now I am prevented from attending." 

The other opened her eyes in astonishment, as if she could 
not comprehend the nature of so insupportable a duty as 
would compel one to make such a sacrifice of her feelings : — 

"And you intend to disappoint him," she cried, "and 
thereby rack his soul and set him mad with doubts and 
jealousy, and render yourself wretched for a life-time, merely 
to gratify the whim of a moment, because St. Qeorge does 
not come exactly up to the standard of morality which your 
pious mother thinks necessary !*' 

"And what, in the name of heaven, would you have me 
do— disobey my parent's command, to gratify my own feel- 
ings?" 

" Disobey all the parents in the world for love, — ^yes, cer- 
tainly. Had I as handsome a beau as yours, I would pay 
very little attention to the advice of any one, if that advice 
was likely to lose him. Nothing in this world, Mary, so 
sweet as to love and be beloved, as you do now, and as you 
are beloved in return. Do not forfeit this by a silly crotchet 
which no* girl living would pay attention to." 

The other shook her head, mournfully, but answered not. 
'Her cousin continued : — 

'" Mary, you are a fool — put on your bonnet, and come 
along. You may be sure of one thing, — ^if you disappoint 
him, he will never leave it in your power to do so a second 
time." 

" Then he does not love me ?" said Mary, looking into her 
companion's face with an inquiring glance, making the 
assertion an interrogatory. 

" Love you — how can he, if he finds he is not loved in 
return ? Nothing destroys love so soon as to find that it is 
thrown away in vain. He will return home maddened and 
disappointed — curse womankind as being all alike — ^fickle and 
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false — curse the world and every thing connected with it — 
and the next news, perhaps will be, that he has gone off 
somewhere, or maybe blown his brains out ; that is, if he 
has any — ^for my belief is that any man who would commit 
such an act for the sake of a woman, would have but little 
brains to blow out. Well, what do you say ? Will you 
come ?" As the other said this, she rose, and adjusted her 
dress preparatory to leaving the cottage. 

'' I. will gOt** said Mary, also rising, and greatly agitated ; 
'< better to disobey once^ than perhaps to bring on something 
of the nature you speak of. And yet," she added, pausing, 
" what will my mother say, when she returns home and finds 
I am not in ? I never disobeyed her that I can recollect, in 
my whole life, and now that I am going to do so, I feel as if I 
was about committing some terrible ofience." 

«* Well, Mary," said her companion, pitying her cousin's 
agitation of mind, which was so palpably evident, ** I will tell 
you a better way " 

'< Oh, Anne, dear, I have thought of it too," interrupted 
Mary, " your road home passes just by where I promised the 
interview. You will meet him, and tell him how I am cir- 
cumstanced, and how impossible it is for me to comply with 
my promise to-night. Tell him candidly — it is no use to 
equivocate or tell him a falsehood by way of excuse — tell him 
I am prevented from going — and however much against my 
inclination, still I cannot on the present occasion, meet him. 
You can tell him, Anne, the way it is — ^and — ^that — that — " 

** Oh, spare yourself that pretty blush, coz," said the other, 
laughing at the embarrassment of her companion. *< I know 
what to tell him ; be satisfied I will make it plain to him, 
that he does nor regret this broken appointment more than 
some one else does. I will see you tomorrow somewhere, 
and tell you all about it ; good-bye, dear, till I see you." So 
saying, she left the cottage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IMMORTALITY, 



*< Whence comes tiiis longing, and this pleasing hope, 
This yeanuDg after immortality ?"— Addisok. 



- Thou must outlive 



Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To withered, ifeak and gray."— Mhjion. 

At the place of rendezvous was St. George, pacing to and 
fro, evidently lost in thought. The current of his reflections 
ran as follows : — '* I know she will not come. I was long 
since aware of the obstacles placed in her way, owing to the 
antipathy entertained by her parents towards me. For this 
reason, I made this meeting the test of her affection. I wish 
to break with her — ^yet I wish to make it appear as if she was 
in fault. This will give me a golden opportunity, for if she 
does not perform her promise, I will upbraid her with her 
want of attachment, and throw all the blame of the result 
upon her. The result, of course, will be our dissolving all 
vows and promises that have passed between us. I cannot 
find in my heart to be the first to slight her. I could not 
openly slight her — and it would be, indeed, something more 
than an ordinary slight which would cause her to withdraw 
her love. In fact, I question if any thing I could do would 
destroy the unbounded affection that girl feels for me-^but as 
1 cannot return it, it will be better for both parties to break 
off further intimacy, I cannot analyze my feelings relative to 
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that girly I love her sincerely while with her, but the moment 
the charm contained in her pretence is withdrawn, my feelings 
toward her become cold and lukewarm. But, how, if she 
does keep her appointment ? Oh, then I must demand some 
proof of affection which I know she cannot or* wiU not per- 
form ; and this will be sufficient reason for charging her with 
want of affection, and good grounds for me to afiect an anger 
which towards her I can never feel. She is a lovely girl, and 
her mind is as beautiful as her features ; a more confiding, 
gentle, angelic disposition^ I never saw in a mortal ; yet I 
feel I cannot love her. I do not think I am capable of loving; 
never did I see save one form that I could love, and she was 
a being of my imagination, the phantastic but lovely creature 
of my dreams. In breathing palpable life never will I behold 
the reality of that glorious vision ! Earth contains nothing 
that could adequately represent her !" 

At this moment a young man approached the spot where 
St. George was pacing silently to and fro. The intruder was 
about one^and-twenty years, of handsome and manly features, 
very tall, yet strongly knit, and clothed in a manner bespeak- 
ing both wealth and taste. 

" Here is Wentworth," said St. George, internally ; " how, 
if I introduce him to her ? He could not but be dazzled at 
her surpassing beauty, and being more susceptible than I am, 
no doubt would become passionately in love, and thus relieve 
me of her forever. But, down, vile thought ! Jealousy is 
attached to the bare idea, and the act would be one worthy of 
a villain ! Yet, if they do happen to become acquainted, 
better it were for her happiness as well as mine, that I ceased 
to be competitor for a hand which I never intend to possess. 
However, let things take their course." 

"Ha ! St. George !" cried the young man, advancing, and 
seizing the^ other by the hand ; " was not that merrie Eng- 
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land's battle-cry of old ? I would that those good old times 
were come again, when instead of crying, Ha! St. George, as 
I do now, with the most pacific intentions in the world, we 
braced on our helmets, lowered our yisors,iyd lance in rest, 
and shouted that battle-cry as we charged tne stricken foe !" 

'' I have not the least doubt," replied the other, *' but that 
in the course of a short time we should emulate the doughty 
feats of a knight erst of La Mancha, who overthrew a barber 
to obtain a giant's helmet, which afterwards turned, out to be 
a surgeon's basin, and shortly after cut down a huge giant 
which by some process of enchantment was immediately 
metamorphosed into a skin of wine." 

«* Laugh as you like," cried Wentworth, " I say this is a 
degenerate, money-making age, in which every spark of the 
generous and gallant spirit of our knightly ancestors is trodden 
out, and replaced by a miserly, execrable, sordid love of a 
yellow dross, more contemptible than the dust of the earth. 
They may call it the golden age, if they like ; but give me 
the good old age of iron, when a strong arm and courageous 
heart was the test of a man's worth, and not a scheming brain 
and lying tongue, as is now the criterion. Nay, do not go to 
argue the point, as you generally do, merely for the sake of 
contradiction, because from your own mouth I was first taught 
those principles; and their truth is self-evident." 

" But, Mon Ami, you are not to wrest my own words, 
made use of on some former occasion, and in defence of some 
other assertion, to be brought into the field against me now. 
BecoUect that any thing I may have said can not be brought 
as^ evidence to controvert any thing I may now say. It is 
only the admission I may now make that you are at liberty to 
take advantage of ; and, if you will permit, I will very readily 
convince you of the superiority of the present age over the 
truly pig-headed giants that preceded us." 
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" No, I will not listen to any thing of the sort," said Wcnt- 
worth, laughing : '' in the first place, it is a very pleasant and 
romantic idea to uphold the age of chivalry and beauty, and 
one which I gi^e you credit for instilling into my mind ; and, 
secondly, it is Useless to argue with yon, since you have a 
certaki powerful method in your reasoning, which is sure to 
carry conviction — a wild, strong species of sophistry, which I 
never saw any man possess. O, you need not smile, as if I 
were using flattery, because I have noticed this peculiarity to 
many, all of whom agree with me that you have the most re- 
markable faculty for mixing up sophistry and truth in a man- 
ner which totally defies the judgment to separate one from 
the other. However, we will let that pass. What I wished 
to see you for this evening is this : you know you promised 
me some time since, shortly after I came to reside in Mon- 
treal, that, on the first occasion of my returning home, you 
would accompany me. Well, I intend setting out for my 
father's place tomorrow ; with good horses, we will be able 
to go in a day, if we start early. So, what do you say ? will 
you come ? " 

St. George, who was anxious to obtain excitement, no mat- 
ter of what kind, so long as it diverted the buisy channel of 
his thoughts from their usual course, readily consented ; and 
the other, who had to attend to his preparations^ bidding him 
good evening, departed. 

^' There goes a man of two ideas," muttered St. George to 
himself, as his companion left ; " he has but two ideas in this 
world, and he rides them to death : chivalry and horses. 
Well, there are such men, and I wish I was one of them ; a 
multiplicity of ideas will yet drive me mad. I cannot chain 
my mind down to a single thought, but, in a second of time, 
that thought becomes the progenitor to a whole host. What 
a strange thing this thinking power is ! it is a mystery that 
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eludes our gaze the more we fix our gaze upon it. The more 
we thiTik on it, the more vague it becomes. We are sur- 
rounded by mysteries ; we grope about, as it were> in the 
dark, and stumble by accident on an effect. Perhaps the next 
century may discover the cause, after being denied, ridiculed, 
attributed to supernatural agency, and undergoing the usual 
amount of opposition meted out to all new discoveries, by 
another accident, the true solution to the hitherto enigma is 
ascertained. Little is known by the legitimate result of a 
train of reasoning — ^I may say nothing. Man is in the deep- 
est ignorance — ^ignorance of himself, ignorance of every thing. 
His ignorance of himself is total, and without one ray to irra- 
diate it. What he does happen to find out is merely the re- 
sult of chance ; he stumbles or gropes upon it in the dark — 
perhaps when looking for something else — at all events, never 
dreaming of the subject he happens to discover. Watt is 
watching a tea-kettle : suddenly, by a train of thoughts, sug- 
gested by seeing the lid move, the properties of steam strike 
his mind. Newton sees an apple fall, and, from that starting 
point, a series of suggestions follow each other, until the doc- 
trine of gravitation bursts upon his soul. So it is— ^so it will 
be. The world is as progressive as man. None of us spring 
up from the cradle as Pallas did, " armed and undefiled ;" 
our ideas are the result of experience ; our sensations, even, 
are the result of experience, and we gradually acquire the 
knowledge of one fact after another. So with the world ; its 
knowledge is not a thing matured in one age, nor in sixty ; — 
we know now, at this enlightened epoch, how little can be 
known. We have arrived at sufficient knowledge to give us 
a faint, very faint idea of our utter ignorance ; so said New- 
ton, and I fully appreciate the meaning of his expression, and 
can understand why it came from Mm ; knowing his superior 
attainments, and feeling that the very fact of his having said 
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SO is a convincing proof of the truth of the remark, since his 
better and greater knowledge enables him to see how little 
could be known, when men of lesser abilities "hugged the 
dear delusion to their souls," that they were " like the gods, 
knowing good from evil," when, poor, simple egotists ! the 
gods were laughing at their blindness, presumption, and the 
twilight gloom in which they were groping — ^they mistaking 
that gloom for the full blaze of light which reveals all hidden 
things ! 

** But here I am again, my mind wandering to every thing 
in heaven above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth ! And it is ever thus. Let me be alone for ever so 
short a time, and I get thinking, till I go half distracted. 
There is something in reflecting on the past and future that 
maddens me ; Heaven knows what it is, but I wish I could 
avoid doing so. Attached to the past there is a dreamy recol- 
lection of somethings — I cannot tell what, — that causes a pang 
of bitter regret, almost of despair, to wring my heart when- 
ever it flashes through my mind. I cannot trace it ; I have 
often tried ; the more I attempt to define it, the more illusive 
and shadowy it grows. The same feeling, I expect, was felt 
by Byron, when he says : — 

' Bat, ever and anon, of griefs subdued. 
There comes a token, like a scorpion's sting — 
Scarce felt— but with fresh bitterness imbued.* 

'' Men who entertain this morbid feeling are ridiculed, and 
their melancholy is set down to affectation. God knows there 
is but too much reality in it. Yes, to such an extent does 
that maddening regret for something lost, some empire that I 
might have once possessed, in some forgotten, or but half- 
remembered sphere — some glorious state of being which I 
have fallen from — ^that I am, at times, prompted to end all my 
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doubts and fears by sinking to eternal rest — ^the grave ! — a 
suicide's grave. And yet how vain a thought, since that 
would usher in a new existence, that could not have an end. 
And then the future! there is something horrible in the 
thought that here we fire, existing, being, and no act of our 
own can annihilate that existence. Like it, or like it not, we 
are doomed to live for ever : * life's fitful fever ' itself will 
soon be over, and the sooner the better we can run the race 
set before us : — 

* When things ignoble and of savage moodj 
Endure and shrink not, toe of nobler clay 
Hay temper it to bear— it is but for a day.* 

*< And yet, even in the contemplation of life, there is some- 
thing dreadful, something soul-sickening to him who has no 
end or aim, no hope, no ambition, nothing to live for^ and no 
desire to live. Oh, I shudder to think of what is yet before 
me, ere Nature of herself will dissolve the mysterious tie that 
connects my body and my soul ! I have read very little of 
metaphysics, and no doubt my ideas are crude and original, 
yet I think it is a natural desire in man to pant for this disso- 
lution. No doubt that natural feeling has been destroyed ; 
selfishness, fear, love of worldly property, love of offspring 
and relatives, — all have tended to produce rather fear of death 
than the desire of release from a galling prison ; a desire for 
^the enfranchisement of the mind, in which it can revel through 
the novelties of other spheres, and bask in the sunshine of 
knowledge afibrded by some brighter world than this." 

Here his wild chain of thought was suddenly broken by the 
approach of a female figure, now scarcely visible in the in- 
creasing obscurity. 

« Ah, she comes at last," tjiought he ; " well, I am sorry 
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for it. I will still go on, renewing protestations of Io7e which 
I do not feel ; at least which I do feel so long as I am with 
her» but which vanish in her absence. I have not power to 
speak harshly to her, and would like to make the fault appear 
hers. But stay ! it is her cousin ; it is not Mary." 

By this time the young woman previously referred to had 
reached the spot where St. Qeorge was pacing up and down, 
and entered into conversation with him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB MTSTBBIflS 09 THB HUMAN HBABT. 

" There is a bllM beyond all that the mmstrel hat told, 
When two that are link*d hi one heavenly tie, 
With ^eartB neyer changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills and love on till they die. 

'One hoar of passion so sacred is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And 1 if there be an Elysinm on earth, 

It is this 1 it is this I '*— MooBB. 

" And so, St. George, you are still pacing up and down here, 
ruminating, no doubt, on the inconstancy and fickleness of 
womankind, and dooming them all together to one common 
destruction ? " 

" Why, Miss Ashton, it is rather singular that your first 
address should be. an attempt to gather the subject of my re- 
flections,*' replied the young man, in a somewhat surprised 
tone ; " yet what would you say were I to confess that my 
thoughts were not of the most favorable nature with regard to 
the faith and steadiness of your sex. I fully agree with By- 
ron when he says that women are in an unnatural state of 
society with us ; that the Turks assign to thei& their proper 
sphere ; that, by giving them too much freedom, we render 
them dissatisfied, because we place them in a higher position 
than that for which Nature intended them. And place any 
thing out of its natural sphere, and it is unhappy. * Shut a 
woman up,' said the great bard, < and give her a looking-glass 
and some sugar plums, and she will be satisfied.' " 
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St. George was oa some occasions a great talker ; at others 
morose and taditum. With the ordinary chit-chat conversa- 
tion relating to the passing events of the day, he seldom or 
never took part | but, when a subject of magnitude or that 
suited him was started, and he gaily launched into the theme, 
he was a most incessant talker. He very seldom adopted an 
opinion on a subject from conviction that he was adopting the 
right view of the case : he would generally take the side 
which presented the most novel and startling features. If an 
almost universally conceded opinion was discussed, he would 
usually endeavor to destroy the existing belief in regard to it, 
and set up some newer and more startling hypothesis-^rnot 
because he thought his view the most correct, but because it 
was the most novel. He argued through a love of opposition, 
and would never admit any thing in proof, if it presented two 
aspects, rendering it capable of being discussed. With those 
who knew him well, therefore, little weight was ever attached 
to his strongest reasoning, or rather sophistry, as they held to 
the belief that be ^' spoke from the teeth outward," and merely 
with the view " to hear himself talk," and to puzzle those who 
were really correct in their views. 

Daring his remarks his companion looked him full in the 
face, mimicing bis mode of expression and his words in a 
manner sq true to the original, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could prevent himself from imbibing a portion of 
the spirit of gayety and biughter which pervaded his mocking 
listener. 

^^BeaUy!" cried she, when he concluded; <<and that is 
your sage opinion, is it ? Well, it shows the gallantry of the 
age'^tbat is all I can say about it. But it is too absurd to 
hear the very same people talk of that vain egotist, Byron ; 
they read his works until, at last, they begin to fancy them- 
selves heirs to all his imagined gloom and supposed genius. 
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and make fools of themselres in consequence; and every 
ridiculous notion which enters their heads, and which they 
cannot defend by reason, they immediately support by a 
quotation from Byron. It is enough to make one laugh," and 
she laughed outright, while St. George, under the influence 
of her mischievous, dark eyes and joyous expression, could 
not compel himself, although he tried, to feel piqued. 

" I fully appreciate your meaning. Miss Ashton," he said ; 
" you mean to imply that I am one of the latter class you 
have described. You are wrong in the individual ; you are 
right in the principle." 

" The fact that you think so shows I am right," she said ; 
" because it shows you, too, are an egotist." 

''I am," he replied ; " so are all men. Every man is an 
egotist : the very man who prides himself on his humility or 
his scorn of public favor is an egotist, inasmuch as he does 
pride himself in his want of pride. Pope aflected to despise 
Fame, while at the same time he wished to become famous 
by causing it to be believed. " She came urdooked for, if she 
came at all." I am not going to argue with you on the merits 
of Byron. We are a very clever pair, no doubt," he added, 
sneeringly ; " but the merits of that question are even beyond 
our comprehension, infinite as we suppose our comprehension 
to be. Moreover, you have already settled the thipg, by 
terming Byron a self-inflated egotist, et cetera. And to ques- 
tion your judgment on such an afiair would be worse than 
useless." 

" Aye, laugh if thou wilt, and curl in disdain that beautiful 
lip," cried the young girl, in good humored raillery; **but it 
does not alter my opinion that young men make fools of them- 
selves by imitating the follies and throwing aside the good 
points of some superior model." 
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" True/' said St George ; " and young women are immac- 
ulate," 

" Well, you reason soundly," replied she, " for a person in 
lo7e. But how in the world have you contained yourself 
this length of time from making soma inquiry respecting your 
lady love ? " 

A dark shade crossed the ypung man's face, and he bit his 
lip. 

" I have none, Anne," he replied, mournfully* 

" O that does very well, in a room full of strangers, for a 
very bashful, retiring young man to come out with," she ^ex- 
claimed, laughing, " but is quite absurd to tell me ; recollect 
I know the whole course of your a£&ir, being Mary's confi- 
dante since childhood, and can assure you that, if you include 
her in the sweeping charge of faithlessness you have uttered 
against the whole sex, you do her foul wrong : it is my duty 
to tell you so, for fear some misunderstanding should arise. 
She never herself would tell you how devotedly attached she 
is ; and therefore it rests with me to do so ; and any man 
that would trifle with the feelings of a woman like her, — so 
devoted, so confiiient, so trusting, and so good, would deserve 
the blighting wrath of Heaven to fall on him for ever ! " As 
she said this, the gay expression of her countenance was 
changed into one of deep enthusiasm and ardor, while St. 
George, who seldom winced at any thing, shifted his position! 
and affected to look unconcerned. 

« Why did she not fulfill her promise then ? " he said, with 
something of asperity." 

" That is why I met you here, on my way home," replied 
Anne Ashton. <' She could not come ; she was, owing to 
certain circumstances, prevented from leaving home this 
evening, as she will, perhaps, herself explain to you. But, 
fearful lest you should feel annoyed about it, she desired me 
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to tell you the reason, if I chanced to meet you. But," she 
continued, lowering her voice, and her face assuming its usual 
expression of vivacity, " she is now alone ; all the folks are 
out ; and, only I have always understood in a case of this 
kind, that ' three spoils company,' I would accompany you 
hack, for the purpose of seeing your embarrassment in the 
presence of a third party. You had better hasten, or your 
rival may forestall you." 

<* I have then a rival ? " cried St. George, adding, inter- 
nally, " thank Heaven for that." 

<< O, you need not feel alarmed on that score," said Miss 
Ash ton, as she moved to depart. " It will be your own fault 
if you sufier any one to be preferred before you ; at the same 
time, there is such a thing as over-confidence, which also 
leads to bad results." So saying, she left the spot. 

" Now," thought the young man, " I had better gfo to her 
and tell her the whole ; it will be the most manly course. — 
Why should I fear to do so ? Will it not be the most honor- 
able method ? It will be unkind, perhaps, at this late period 
to tell her I cannot love her, and to 2issign no reason for my 
conduct ; yet it will be still more unkind to keep up the de- 
ception. Yet it will be a terrible scene — to tell her I can not 
love her ; that we had better not see each other again ; that 
our further intimacy will only lead to future unhappiness. 
She will naturally ask, what she has done to ofifend me. And 
what can I answer, since I believe in her life she never did 
any thing to cause me one moment's pain. To tell her that I 
never cared for her would be a most cruel blow, since she 
would at once ask what motive I had in deceiving her so 
dreadfully, and in afiecting a love which I never felt. And 
that is a question which I cannot answer my own heart. — 
What motive ? Well, our first meeting in early years was 
accidental. My motive in renewing the intimacy at an after 
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period was an unholy and vile one ; on renewing it, \ fancied 
I loved her, and lost sight of my original intention. On be- 
holding her afiection, her purity, her unaffected simplicity, I 
felt that, to entertain an idea having for its object her ruin, 
would be worse than sacrilege. It would be the sacrilege of 
one of the most lovely of God's works. The human heart is 
a dangerous thing to trifle with. Well said one who knew 
the force of what he said : * The love of woman — it is a 
lovely and a fearful thing,' I would now give untold worlds, 
were it in my power, that I had never seen her. Well, there 
is only one way : to keep up this deception is villainous ; to 
be a hypocrite with a powerful incentive, is bad enough ; but 
to be a hypocrite for the purpose of working evil, is terrible. 
There is but One who can see the villainy of the human 
heart, unless man looks within himself and sees the ' hell 
that 's there.' We are the creatures of circumstances only in 
a measure ; as we sow so must we reap. Yes, I must tell 
her all ; but when she asks me for the cause in the change of 
my feelings— O, if I had any reason to assign, however 
trivial ; — ^but to tell her I have trifled with her feelings — the 
holiest and most powerful feelings that the human heart can 
cherish, and excited hopes and expectations, merely that they 
might be destroyed ; to hold out dreams of happiness which 
are to end in the reality of misery ; to doom her to bitter, life- 
lasting disappointment, and this merely for my amusement ! 
O no, I could not do it — I could not tell her this ! I must 
follow my first plan of asking her to do something which I 
know she will not do, and then affect to be offended with her, 
and so break off the intimacy." 

By this time he had arrived at the cloor of the cottage. 
Almost unconsciously, he had taken the road thither, and his 
reflections were checked by finding himself in front of the 
house. He paused, for the suppressed sound of voices, ap- 
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parently in earnest conversation, fell upon his ear. Cautiously 
stealing up to the window, he looked in. It was a still sum- 
mer night ; there was no fire in the room, and it was yet too 
early for candle-light; consequently a gloom pervaded the 
interior, which rendered those within invisible to his gaze. 
Nevertheless the voice of one was well known to him : it was 
that of Mary Hereford*s ; the other, which fell in tones of 
deep, concentrated passion on his ear, was masculine, and less 
familiar. From the manner in which the conversation was 
carried onr— from the earnest, passionate entreaties of the one, 
and the firm but subdued repulses of the other,— there could 
be no doubt as to the nature of the subject of which they con- 
versed. St. George paused a moment, as if considering 
whether he was justified in listening or not — seemed to con- 
clude on remaining, quieting his scruples with the reflection 
that the question discussed within was one of the utmost im- 
portance to himself individually, and that it would afford him 
the pretext, so much desired, of breaking off his intimacy with 
Mary Hereford* " Refusing to keep her appointment with 
me," he thought, *' and making one with this party, will be 
a cause of reproach which will have the desired effect. True 
it is, I believe this meeting accidental; but of my private 
opinion I have no right to take advantage." 
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CHAPTER V. 

REJECTED LOYB. 

*' A wizard mightier far than I 

Wields o*er the universe his power; 
Him rnles the eagle in the sky, 

The turtle in its hower. 
Mighty alike for good or ill, 
It wields the human heart at will— 
From ill to good, from good to ill. 

In cot, in castle tower.**— Sib Waltbb Soott. 

*< I CANNOT be satisfied with a mere refusal, Miss Hereford," 
said the person now in conversation with the latter, in a sup- 
pressed, but earnest, supplicating tone. " You assign no rea- 
son — you give me no cause for this rejection ; but tell me you 
cannot love me. I have the consent of your parents. I am 
not aware of ever having made myself obnoxious to you ; if I 
have done so inadvertently, I shall devote my life to expiate 
the fault ; if there is any thing in my conduct that cannot 
meet your concurrence, point it out, and I shall endeavor to 
amend. But to be refused by you, Mary, when for years I 
have set my heart on possessing you ; when you have been 
the vision that has haunted my imagination days, and nights, 
and sleepless hours, without having an opportunity given me 
of proving how deep and how devoted is the love I possess for 
you — the idea makes my brain reel ! I have looked forward 
to this hour with fear and trembling; how my heart has 
bounded, as if it would burst from its barrier, at the bare idea 
of your returning my love ; how I have shook in agony, and 
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became chilled as death, with the coDtemplation that my suit 
would be rejected. But I cannot tell my feelings; — these 
words are cold and commonplace. You will find the same 
meaningless expressions in every novel you read ; and I shall 
not try to describe a love, deeper, more tender, more absorb- 
ing than which the human heart never conceived. How have 
I offended you, that you inflict so cruel a punishment on 
me?" 

" Ah, George," said the young girl, in a subdued tone, 
'* how can you speak in that manner? God knows you never 
did any thing to offend me, and that I would sooner suffer 
myself than inflict pain on any one. But you ask me to do a 
thing that is impossible. I cannot do it. Why do you press 
me ? We have known each other from childhood ; I have 
always looked upon you as a dear friend, but never in any 
other light. The thought of marriage never entered my mind, 
and, if you have formed extravagant ideas on that point, surely 
you will not blame me for it, since you cannot say that I ever 
gave you any cause to think so." 

" No cause to think so ? " replied the other, bitterly ; " no ; 
from our daily intercourse and your friendly manner, I have 
always looked upon it too much as a matter of course. True, 
I have had my doubts of my own unworthiness ; but still be- 
lieved that, through a long period of the most humble devo- 
tion, I might win your love and esteem. You say we have 
been a long time acquainted. Yes, since childhood; and 
since that distant period, I have always been led to suppose, 
not only by the remarks of your parents, but from my own 
strong belief, arising on what grounds I know not, that you 
would eventually be my wife. I have taken it as a thing 
granted that yo\i was aware of this iove on my part, even if 
you did not possess a reciprocal feeling ; and, under this be- 
lief, well may I be shocked and thunder-struck to learn to- 
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night that my hopes of a life-time are blasted ; that my dreams 
of happiness are scattered to the winds of heaven for ever — 
yes for ever ! You do not know," he exclaimed, in a still 
more impassioned manner, as he arose to his feet and paced 
the cottage floor, " you do not know — you will never know — 
how I have loved you ; your image has been the one idea 
that has filled my soul since I can remember any thing. 
Every thing I looked upon was tinctured with your idea. 
Wherever we had been together, whatever we read together, 
whatever had taken place while we were together — all ac- 
quired a ten-fold charm. I loved every association that woald 
bring you to my mind ; your words have rang in my soul for 
days ; your looks have beamed on my soul for weeks and 
years. But I cannot realize such a thing as being spumed 
and rejected. I dream as I have oAen done — I dream again 
that you are lost to me. I am bereft of my senses to imagine 
" that you could reject my love. Mary, beloved one ! speak 
again ; tell me am I despised in. your eyes and my long-cher- 
ished aflection spumed ? " 

The maiden was sobbing audibly, and did not immediately 
answer. 

St. George, whose very breathing had been suppressed, 
now drew a lonff sigh. «* It is Gerard ! " he exclaimed men- 
tally ; " I know his voice. Who could have dreamed of his 
being in love with her ? Poor fellow ! he seems much affect- 
ed ; he is a noble fellow. I always liked him. I cannot look 
upon him with the bitterness of a rival ; and I must master 
any selfish jealousy. Would to Heaven she accepts his 
suit ! " 

His reflections were interropted Ijy Gerard's repeating his 
question : — 

" Answer me, Mary, dear Mary ! do you spurn me from 
you ? Am I not worthy to claim your hand ? Worthy of 
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you I am not ; of that I am well aware ; but, if unremitting 
affection, if tireless devotion can enable me to become so, will 
you deny me the privilege to hope ? Surely something must 
have caused a change in your feelings, or I would not have 
become thus obnoiiious to you. Have I ever during the whole 
of my life shown the least regard fox any one else ? Have I 
ever slighted you in the most minute particular ? Have I 
been guilty of any thing which renders me less pleasing in 
your sight ? Surely your conduct cannot be caprice or co- 
quetry. No, no ! you are too kind-hearted for that ; and you 
must know that what would he sport to you would be misery, 
lasting misery to me." 

" George," cried the young girl, bursting into tears, " if you 
knew the pain your words occasion me, you would not go on 
so. You have done nothing, I tell you, to destroy my regard. 
I have the same warm and friendly feelings toward you that 
I have ever had ; but you ask for more than I can give. But 
because we have been together since childhood, and because 
you have always appeared as a brother to me, does it follow 
that you are to construe my actions expressive of friendship 
into those of love ? Good Heavens ! reverse the case : sup- 
pose that you liked me very much with a brotherly affection, 
but that I was foolish enough to look upon your words and 
attentions in quite another light, would you not think it hard 
to be upbraided in the manner you are now upbraiding me ? 
Heaven knows how I would like to avoid inflicting pain on 
others ; but what you ask is unreasonable ; and, if ypu have 
any regard for my feelings, you will not renew the subject." 

As she thus spoke, pausing at intervals, the young man 
walked the floor with hasty and impassioned steps ; ever and 
anon he stopped, would grind his teeth, and resume his un- 
steady walk. 

" These are cold words, Hiss Hereford," he exclaimed, as 
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she concluded, " cold words — ^the usaal words used on such 
occasions. My brain is on fire ; I cannot realize the meaning 
of your language ; it falls on my ear, but not on my senses. 
Then you really consign me to Despair — to a suicide's 
grave ? " 

*' O Heaven ! *' she exclaimed, springing up. " Tou will not 
be guilty of any rash act ? Heavenly Father, what would 
you have me do ? " she cried, wringing her hands in agony. 

He saw that he had excited her fears to a dangerous extent, 
and with a powerful mental effort he controlled the tumultuous 
passion raging within him, and replied : — '^ 

" No, Mary, while I have my reason I will be guilty of 
nothing that can attach a stigma to my name ; but to bear 
this blow is not so easy as you imagine. The whole hopes 
of my life are destroyed. Mary, I see it all :*you love anothe r 
and I think I can guess who." 

" While you spoke of your own feelings," she replied, " it 
was something in which you were deeply interested, and I 
listened patiently; but, Mr. Gerard, you have no right to 
probe or inquire into mine ; and if you have any regard for 
me, you will not continue this conversation. You have al- 
ready put my feelings to as severe a trial as they can bear ; 
and my answer is final. No inducement can prevail upon 
me to change it. Whoever else I may love, I never can love 
you ; that is, in the manner you require. Esteem you as a 
friend I shall, but regard-you as lover, never." 

" And this answer I must consider final ? " said the young 
man, in a tone of such deep and concentrated despair, that 
even St. George started as it fell upon his ear. " Well, Mary, 
I have no right, perhaps you will say, to thrust my advice 
upon you ; yet I consider I have^ for the length of time that I 
have known you gives me a claim to speak freely. Now, 
Mary, mark me, the day will come when you will regret your 
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intimacy with this xnan who is now preferred before me. Do 
not interrupt me. I am not speaking through passion, through 
wounded pride or jealousy ; I am speaking calm and/ deliber- 
ately, and well know what I am saying. I shall say nothing 
of him, either with regard to his character or his intentions^ 
because you will attribute any thing I would say to selfish 
motives, prompted by jealousy and prejudice. I shall only 
tell you that you are throwing away the substance for the 
shadow, and that your connection with the party I allude to 
will end in any thing but happiness to you." 

"This is paltry revenge, Gerard," exclaimed the young 
woman, in an indignant tone ; <* it is beneath you, and you 
lessen yourself immeasumbly in my estimation by thus 
meanly traducing one whom you cannot possibly know." 

" Mary, do net deceive yourself; I know him too well," 
said Gerard, in a solemn, warning tone ; " but, since you 
think so meanly of me as to suppose I would try to prejudice 
him in your eyes, merely through pique, I shall say no more, 
only remember, when too late, perhaps, that my words were 
prophetic." 

" You were right," she replied, '* in saying that your gra- 
tuitous advice would not be received in the manner intended : 
it is an uncalled for interference. If I am. compelled to hear 
remarks on this subject from those whom it is my duty to 
listen to, it does not follow that you also are to thrust your 
forebodings on me in this way ; it is unmanly. You ask me 
for my love : the love of woman cannot be divided — it can 
only be given to one ; to otic I have given it, be the result 
happiness or misery. I have bestowed it on kim, and cannot 
recall it, neither would I if I could. The consequences of this 
act are mine : they cannot afiect yoti ; and to pursue the sub- 
ject further, after compelling me to make these confessions, 
shows a spirit on your part which I did not think you pos- 
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sessed. I have beea candid with you, and this is my re- 
ward ! " 

As she thus spoke, a suppressed groau wrung St. George's 
soul to its very core ; but he stirred not. 

" Since it is so, Mary, let us part friends," said the young 
man, in a tone of such deep, touching sorrow, that it sounded 
like a knell. <^ I trust to God those forebodings never may 
be realized ; but Time will tell whether I was justified in 
warning you. You may reject me, Mary ; you may prefer 
another before me ; but never will you meet one in this world 
again who loves you as I do." 

So sayimg^ George Gerard left the cottage. 

St. George ^oved not. His thoughts were busy within 
him. *• Now," he said, me.atally, " have I an opportunity of 
upbraiding her with he;r falsehpod. Conscious rectitude and 
her just indignation will jpxeyeut her from explaining the true 
.Qierits of the case ; jbu4 how am J to know them further than 
that I met Gerard leaving the house as I approached it ? The 
probable inference is ^hat he came there by appointment, while 
she violated her promise to meet aie. Ha ! I have her on 
the hip now." So thinkijdg^ l4ewis St. George entered the 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

gbeabd's despaie. 



-on6 



Who did not loye her better."— Btbos^s Dbxam. 

Gerard, on going into the open air, felt weak and dizzy ; he 
leaned against the garden rail that surrounded the house, to 
support himself, for he was scarcely ahle to stand. Now that 
the clear light of the full moon falls on his face and figure, we 
can describe his appearance more correctly than when shroud- 
ed in the gloom of the cottage. He appears to be about 
twenty-four years of age, firmly set, arid well made, with a 
dark, sun-burnt complexion, and black brows. His hair also 
is swarthy, and on the whole his face is handsome, although 
far from being regular. His dress is that of the most wealthy 
and respectable class of farmers and merchants of the place, 
and his appearance is prepossessing rather than otherwise. 

Gerard was distantly related to Miss Hereford, was well 
oflf, and was always looked upon by her parents as her future 
husband, although this was never stated in direct terms, yet 
was implied many ways. He had always looked upon their 
union at some distant period as a thing certain to take place ; 
yet he had never hitherto scraped sufficient courage, until the 
evening in question, to address her on the subject. It was no 
wonder, then, that he felt stunned and stupefied at her unex- 
pected rejection of his suit ; and for the first time the idea of 
a rival crossed his mind. Naturally he was not of a vindic- 
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live or revengeful disposition ; but his passion for Miss Here» 
ford had been very strongs and it aroused passions, hitherto 
dormant, that were equally potent. 

He leaned his head on his hand, while the sweat oozed 
out from his brow in large drops. Here he remained a 
length of time in complete silence, till at last, recovering a 
portion of his •strength, hid walked down the avenue with slow 
and unequal steps. 

** And she is lost !" he thought. *' Another must possess 
her, she must become another's bride, and that too, of St. 
George. A fellow fit for nothing — a dreamer! Would it 
not be conferring a blessing on her to adopt means to Iweak 
this afiair off; she might regret it now — but ultimately she 
would rejoice at it. It would be doing the best service that 
could be rendered her. But he is a dangerous rival ; I do 
not know much about him — ^but by what I do know, I am 
led to think that the whole country could not have afforded a 
more dangerous one, so far as regards my prospects of suc- 
cess ! Well, how am I to remove him — ^how am I to make 
her disgusted with him — ^for that would be effecting the great 
end ! To prevent her seeing him, or coercing her into any 
unpleasant step would only produce aversion towards me ; 
the cause of complaint must come from himself — she must 
feel herself slighted by him, and then she will feel piqued 
and revenge herself by transferring her afiection to some one 
else. A woman's love generally turns into hatred, when once 
they have been slighted — and she is not different from the 
irest of her sex. Stop ! — ^let me see ! — " he walked slowly 
on, his hand pressed to his forehead, as if lost in deep 
thought. 

His cogitations were interrupted by bis being, suddenly 
addressed by some one meeting him* It was Mrs. Hereford, 
Mary's mother. 
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" What in the world, child, can you be thinking on," cried 
the matron, '<that you nearly run against me in that manner? 
I don't see what cause of trouble you young people can have, 
to take on in that way. Bless my heart ! your face is as 
long as my arm ! Why, George, what in the world can have 
happened." 

<< Enough to make me look dull," answered the young 
man, in a dogged tone. " I have been made a fool of for the 
last ten years, and have this evening found it out for the first 
time !" 

Mrs. Hereford stared at him, as if not comprehending what 
he said, and requiring further explanation. 

" You look surprised," he added, " no doubt you will feel 
so when I tell you that I this evening made your daughter 
Mary the offer of my hand, which was rejected !" 

The mother uttered an exclamation of deep wrath, but 
biting her lips, she suppressed her emotion, and smiled, in- 
credulously. 

" You laugh," he cried, becoming warmer ; " you think it 
some mistake. So I also thought ; so I tried to believe ; but, 
it is too true ! Three times I repeated the question, and 
thrice she refused me. Now, this suit of mine, was made 
with your knowledge and approval, otherwise I would not 
feel it so much ; nor is it for any selfish motive that I would 
endeavor to direct her attachment from one who is unworthy 
of her inasmuch as he is well known to delight in blasting 
the reputation of innocent women." 

" Who do you mean ?" cried Mrs. Hereford, her face red- 
dening with passion. 

" I mean that young St. George." 

" Ah, I feared so," she muttered to herself; " but, George, 
I still cannot think but that you are mistaken. You do not 
know girls so well as I do ; you do not know their whims 
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and caprices ; they will say one thing to-day, and another to- 
morrow. You must not mind any thing Mary said to you 
this evening, she has heen showing off a little coquetry — " 

Gerard shook his head, " She is not a coquette,'* he said ; 
" I knew her from childhood — ^she is any thing else." 

" Well, well," continued Mrs. Hereford, impatiently, «' she 
will not act so, the next time you see her, 1 will engage to 
say. Do not be discouraged at what has happened, nor do 
you mind any thing the little jade has said about this St. 
George ; she does not care for him, it is only a fancy. I will 
speak to her about it, and depend on it, when next you see 
her, you will find her more agreeable." 

" I do not know," said Gerard, ** I never heard of any good 
that came from parties being forced against their feelings in 
that measure, and one thing is certain, if you try any coercion 
with her, I shall back out of the affair for good. I know 
Mary, well; she is a good girl, and a dutiful one; but she 
is stubborn when she thinks she is right. And in this case, 
any attempt on your part to get her to like those that you 
like, and to hate those that you hate, would only make bad 
matters worse, as you would find " 

" Don't tell me," interrupted the matron, angrily, ** do you 
think I don't know how to manage my own child ?" 

" I tell you," continued Gerard, " that on my account you 
shall not say a word to her — that is, at present. She now 
regards me as a friend ; were you to use harsh measures, 
she would throw the blame on me, and look upon me as an 
enemy. Leave meio manage it my own way; I have a plan 
in my head will work wonders with her ; it has just struck 
me." 

" Aye, what is that, George ? perhaps you will require my 
aid in carrying it outj you had better tell me ?" 

" No, never mind," he replied, somewhat doggedly, and in 
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a tone so determined as to preclude the idea of any further 
communication from him. ** I never knew a plan end well, 
where a woman was in the secret. I do not wish to be 
pointedf Mfs. Hereford, but I suppose you are in that respect 
like most otheT women, and therefore it had better remain 
just now as it is,— a secret." 

** Oh, as yott like, young man," she replied in a tone of 
affected indifierence ; " but, I can tell you one thing, that had 
it not been for my watchfulness, she would have made up 
with that St. George, long ago, and, you will find, that I am 
a better friend to your suit than you think for." 

" I would sooner be St. George, and have her loVe and your 
enmity; than have your friendship*— nay, the friendship of all 
the world, aifid not her love. I want it voluntarily — ^her own 
free gift. I do not want her to be forced and worried into a 
match with me — I love her too much for that. I love her 
beyond every thing in this world — even myself — and therefore 
I am not selfish. No !" he exclaimed enthusiastically, " I 
would lay down my life, and think nothing of the sacrifice, so 
that it would add to the happiness of that sweet angel." 

** Oh, that is all very fine," said Mrs. Hereford, " but you 
forget that throwing away your life willingly, is the same 
thing as murder ; and allow me to ask you what would be- 
come of your precious soul, were you to lay down your life for 
a woman ?" 

<*They have caused many a life to be sacrificed, and many 
a soul too," muttered Gerard, <* but," he added, " you cannot 
appreciate or enter into my feelings, as far as they relate to 
that dear girl, and I shall not speak any further on the sub- 
ject. But, my dear Mrs. Hereford, I have one earnest re- 
quest to make — that is, you will not speak harshly or unkindly 
to her, happen what may. I will win her back — I must win 
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ber back — I cannot lose her — ^I cannot outlive her loss — Oh, 
no ! no ! — I could not live and lose her — she must be mine !" 

** Mr. Gerard, I am surprised to hear you talk so," said the 
old lady, severely ; '' are you aware of what you are saying ? 
Do you know the sin of suicide cuts off forever all hopes of 
heaven ? Are you not bound to submit patiently and meekly 
to all the visitations of Providence, and to run with patience 
the race set before us ? And would you fly in the face of 
your Maker, merely because you cannot drive sense into the 
head of a foolish, perverse, silly girl of nineteen? I am 
ashamed of you to hear you talk so !" 

** Tush !" replied Gerard, who had not listened to a word of 
thli ; his thoughts being too busily engaged with the memory 
of the scene in the cottage, and his brain reeling with lofe 
and jealousy, to pay attention to his respected mother-in-law- 
elect's disquisition on suicide. 

At this irreverent exclamation, she clasped her hands, and 
turned up her eyes in holy horror ; but as the storm of indig- 
nation is about bursting from her lips, we turn to another 
part of the drama, that we may observe what is passing in the 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PIBST LOVE AND PIBST HATBEB. 

" Yet was there light aronnd her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes 
Which shewed— though wandering earthward now, 
Her spirits' home was in the skies } 
Yes, for a spirit pure as hers* 
Is always pnre, eyen while it em, 
As sunshine broken in the rOl, 
And turned aside, is sunshine stQl."— Lalla Bookb. 

It was a cloudless night in summer — the winds were hushed, 
and there was a distant rumbling hum which fell upon the 
ear, like a far off water-fall, which told how intense was the 
silence. On Gerard's leaving the cottage, Mary had gone to 
the door, seeking the cool air to fan her brow, and to recover 
herself from the excess of emotion she had just undergone. 
She was slightly pale, through excitement, making the deli- 
cate blood-vessels of her cheek still more exquisite in their 
scarcely perceptible tint of crimson. 

On going into the open air, she was confronted by St. 
George. With a wild exclamation of passionate joy, which 
showed how deep and intense was her love, she threw her- 
self into his arms — clasping him round the neck in all the 
overwhelming ardor of woman's first love. Trembling with 
emotion, however, the youth repulsed her caresses, and with- 
drew from her embrace, — ^while, folding his arms, he gazed 
upon her with his stern, scornful look. Pale and speechless, 
-her beautiful eye dilated with an expression of mingled as- 
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tonishment and sorrow, she returned his gaze, as if attempting 
to discover whether his conduct arose /rom playfulness or 
anger. Apparently observing that the latter feeling caused 
her lover to act in this manner, she exclaimed, in her deep, 
musical tone : — 

" Oh, St. George, how have I offended you ? " 

" How have you offended me ! " repeated the young man, 
with a desperate effort to maintain the feeling of anger he had 
assumed, for he felt his stoicism giving way, beneath the 
touching, upbraiding expression of the lovely countenance be- 
fore him — " in being foiled in this manner. So I have mis- 
took your character all along, Miss Hereford, and find instead 
of your being the innocent and confiding maiden, whose 
simplicity was irresistible, that you are a coquette of the 
most consummate skill. You no sooner dismiss one Ipver 
from your presence, than you are ready to have an interview 
with another ! " 

<^Then you have met that young man who just left the 
house ? " said Mary, in a voice trembling with emotion. 

" Certainly— which fully explained the cause of your not 
meeting me this evening. I can now easily understand the 
mistake which you made, and which has led me to this dis- 
covery — ^having made two appointments for the same hour, 
of course, it was out of the question for you to keep both — 
of two evils, you chose the least ; and it being of less conse- 
quence to disappoint me than the other, you kept your 
promise with him, trusting that the infatuation which has 
hitherto bound me to you, would still enable you to keep me 
in your trammels." 

" Oh! St. George ! " murmured the young girl. 

" Well, Mary,*' he continued, not attending to the inter- 
ruption, '* Since we both understand each other, it were better 
that we should part. It is evident that your feelings cannot 
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be hurt, since it seems yoa have none at stake; and as for 
mine— I must smother them the best way I can. I do not 
like serving as the second string to any one's bow, even 
yours ; therefore let us part friends." 

'* Oh, my God ! " cried Mary Hereford, staggering against 
the door-way, as she clasped her hands to her forehead, *< how 
have I been deceived — did I ever dream it could come to 
this ! And for this I have given you my love, the strongest 
that ever maddened the human breast ! for this I have con- 
fessed it to you — to have it cast back to me like a worthless 
offering. Cast aside ! and for what ? God knows I have not 
deceived you in the smallest matter ; I have never concealed 
from you a thought of my heart ; this is my first oflfence, and 
your confidence in me is so small that you do not even ask 
for an explanation, but propose that we should part ! ! St. 
George, would my confidence in your truth and love have 
been so limited ! " here she hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed audibly. Her lover was silently agitated— knit his 
brows in vain — in vain he bit his lip — there was a convulsive 
tremor of the facial muscles which made their working in- 
voluntary. The young girl went on, in a subdued, and 
scarce audible tone. 

" Oh, Lewis, had I suspected your truth, which is a thing not 
possible, I would as soon think the sun untrue to his orbits 
but had I done so, would I have upbraided you in this manner ? 
No, no act of yours could alienate my affection, but you knew 
the whole secret of my heart, long since you took advantage 
of my love, and drew from me the confession that I never loved 
another. That I loved you since our early childhood, since our 
school days, it then fitst sprang up, but it was locked in the re- 
cesses of my own heart — a sacred thing, for if ever it escaped 
me, it was in my dreams, when I have dreamedof being with 
you. Affer you went away, when the thought that you even 
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remembered me as a casual acquaintance never entered my. 
mind, when I had no hope; not the most remote — ^ihat my 
love would ever be returned, nay, that it would ever be known 
to any living being — even then, I lived upon your image, in 
my waking hours, my thoughts wandered to you ; I never 
heard your name mentioned, but my cheek burned with a 
strange sensation. You would never be absent to my 
thoughts ; I would lie down to sleep, thinking of you — 
'thinking, that while I was living upon the memory of those 
blessed hours we had passed together at school, another might 
be enjoying your love, while mine dare not be breathed, but 
burned in my bosom with a flame that was consuming my* 
very life away. When I would close my eyes in slumber, 
your image would be still present ; I would dream of scenes 
of Elysian bliss, in which wc occupied the front ground. — 
I would clasp the airy vision to my heart, and wake up, to a 
sense of the illusion with a withering helplessness and disap- 
pointment crushing my soul, beneath its icy weight — wake 
up to find myself ten-fold more in love than ever. Oh, why 
did you not leave me so, I then had formed no groundless ex- 
pectiAions. It would have been madness in me to have 
dreamt of a return of loye, when I well knew, that you could 
never learn the nature of my feelings towards you. Why 
then did you raise hopes which you knew would not be real- 
ized — which you intended yourself, at some future time, to 
blight? Why, when you renewed your acquaintance about 
a year ago, did you declare your love for me, and produce a 
delirium of rapture amd joy in my soul which I believed no 
mortal ever felt before, when you knew your professions were 
false, as they must be, since you can talk of parting nbw so 
unconcernedly ? And then'to draw all these confessions from 
me, to test my love by every possible means — to obtain my 
secret soul's confidence, for what — to spurn that love from 
VOL. I. 6=**= 
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you again ! You well know now, that death would be pre- 
ferable to parting. You have learned enough of my feelings 
to know that to lose you would be to lose every thing that 
hitherto has made this world beautiful to me. Oh ! Saint 
George ! yon cannot— cannot be in earnest ?" 

As she made this touching appeal, which was interrupted 
by her tears, which flowed at intervals, the young man stood 
before her, his arms still folded, and, at first, with a gloomy, 
ominous expression on his brow. As she went on, however, 
this gradually subsided, and softened down into one of ex- 
cessive tenderness ; as he gazed upon the beautiful being be- 
fore him, her dark eyes swimming in tears, and her cheeks 
of alternately pale and rich damask, his own eyes flashed 
with enthusiasm and love — if the word is not out of place 
when applied to his strange unholy passion. 

** You may think it beneath me," she continued, '< thus to 
plead in my own behalf, but you already know the state of 
my feelings, and therefore know that every other considera- 
tion is secondary in comparison with retaining your love. — 
I may be weak, but I cantiot live and lose it, I would make 
any concession, sooner than part with you in anger, and be- 
sides, in justice to myself, I should explain the circumstance 
of your finding that young man here *' 

** Hush !" cried St. George, placing his hand on her arm, 
" do you hear a step ?" 

<*It i^ my mother !" said Mary, in a whisper, ^<oh, Lewis, 
I must leave you, do you still doubt me ? I have not time to 
explain !" 

" Meet me at the foot of the avenue, in half an hour from 
this," whispered St. George, turning to leave the spot, << do 
you promise f' 

" I do," she said, in the same low tone, and scarce had she 
time to enter the cottage, and close the door, when her moth- 
er entered the gate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



T9E0BT AND PBACTICS. 

Demon or God vho holdst the book 

Of Knowledge spread before thine eye, 
Give me, with tiiee, but one bright look 

Into its leaves, and let me die.— LoTss of tom Avaxus. 

St. Georgb loitered round the spot, after Mrs. Hereford had 
gone into the house. He was greatly agitated; ^<Good 
heavens!*' thought he, ''to what a pitch this afiair has 
come ! To doubt that girl's truth and afiectioQ would be ab- 
surdity, for I have had proof upon proof. It is dangerous to 
trifle with a , woman's heart ! What I intended as a mere 
piece of flirtation, has ended in my having engaged the 
whole affection of this innocent and confiding creature ! It 
seems my professing a love for her Was the spark that lit 
the latent flame which previously existed in her bosom. I 
was a madman ! but who would have thought her feelings 
were so strong ! Return her love I ^annot. Whether my 
nature is too cold to love, or whether that the glorious mem- 
ory of that being of my dream, who occupies my mind, I 
know not, but I think I am incapable of loving. This girl is 
too pure, of too gentle a nature, too refined for me. I am 
undeserving of her, let Uiings remain as they are, I cannot — 
bad will become worse — but, hush ! what is this !" His re- 
flections were interrupted by harsh, passionate expressions, 
uttered within the cottage, to which th^ only reply were long- 
drawn, but scarcely audible sobs, 
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" By Jove ! this is too bad !" exclaimed St. George, grind- 
ing his teeth, " I not only have excited hopes which mre nev-' 
er to be realized, but have been the means of her losing an 
advantageous offer, and she is now reaping the fruits of her 
refusal. Her mother is pressing her in a cruel manner, to 
make het outrage her holiest feelings, and this is all my do- 
ings !" He did not remain long a listener ; it was evident 
the harsh language which Mrs. Hereford was applying to her 
daughter, and which was altogether on his account, was 
wormwood to him, and he left the spot, and sauntered slowly 
down the avenue. 

" What am I to do," thought he, as he reclined against 
the jfate at the foot of the lane leading up to the house, "I 
feel my brain on fire, and there is that calm and tranquil moon, 
searching, as it were my inmost soul, and mocking my fevered 
thoughts by her very tranquillity ! How often has she looked 
on scenes of human misery and madness, with the same un- 
Tarying, unsymrpathizing aspect; heedle&s but strictly ob- 
servant of all the deeds enacted beneath her ken ! Aye ! 
roll on, thou pale orb, in the course assigned thee by thy 
Almighty Maker, until the time allotted for thy purpose has 
run out, and thy god-enkindled light is quenched forever ! — 
The loves, the feats, the joys of us poor race of mortals, form 
no portion of thy care. As calmly dost thou look on the 
slaughter of a battle-field — as brightly dost thou aive thy 
light to the sackipg of a city and the murder of its oe^izens, 
as thou now dost to enlighten the beauteous scene around me. 
But thou canst shed no single ray upon the darkness of my 
soul ; thou canst not throw thy bright refulgence there ! — 
What a glorious scene ! but its very beauty is lost and thrown 
away on one who cannot enjoy it. But here Mary comes !" 

As he thus thought, the young woman named approached. 
St. George advanced to meet her, and as she was about enter- 
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ing into an explanation of Gerard's appearanj^e at the cottage, 
he interrupted her — 

*< Enough, enough ! dearest !" he exclaimed, clasping her 
in his arms, <* I am convinced of your truth, say nothing more 
on the subject." And he pressed her tenderly, while resting 
her cheek agains't his. She hid her face on his shoulder, 
and burst into tears. For some time they both stood thus, 
and were silent, till St. George, placing her arm within his, 
led her slowly down the road. 

Anxious to change the conversation, she remarked the 
loveliness of the night. 

" Yes, Mary," replied her lover, " well has it been said 

that this is a glorious world ; it is our own evil passions, our 

discontent, that renders us wretched^ and the more beautiful 

the external world, the more dark and wretched appears that 

world within us. This world was intended for a higher and 

more perfect race of beings than we are — it is better suited 

to man, as he was in his original purity, ere be fell from Para- 

.dise, but now, he added bitterly — 

*< * Though some flowers of Eden we stUl inherit, 
The trail of the serpent is oyer it all.' " 

*' Oh, there you are again, with your sombre reflections," 
said Miss Hereford, " we never were out yet of a fine night, 
that you did not commence the same strain of regrets. What 
have ipcio sigh for? Lfeel as if the world could not afford 
one adoiiion of blessing when I_am with you. Every thing 
V around me appears beautiful, when I am in your company, 
and I ask for nothing, and regret nothing. It is only when 
separated that I feel dull and melancholy." 

St. Greorge sighed, and remained silent. 

She continued. '* At all times I feel grateful to the glorious 
Creator for so lovely a world, but a thousand fold more so, 
when I can enjoy its beauties along with you. My very 
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heart bounds with a rapture, a love, I cannot describe — oh ! 
Lewis, it is our thoughts which render us wretched !" 

" I know it," said the young man, abstractedly, as if his 
own were then wandering. 

"Now that we are on this subject, Lewis," said Mary 
Hereford, in a timid, tremulous voice, " what are your relig- 
ious opinions — or have you any ? Do not think this idle cu- 
riosity on my part, St. Greorge, but I have heard it said that 
you had no fixed principles on the subject, that you were in 
fact an atheist. Surely it is not so ?" and she fixed her dark, 
swimming eyes on his, and then their gaze fell to the ground, 
as if she was frightened at the liberty she had taken. 

" And I suppose," replied St. George, smiling, " that if 
my ideas on the subject did not come up to the standard 
which you have formed, that like the rest of our intolerant 
race, you would make it the ground for our separation." 

" You well knew," she answered, in an upbraiding, half- 
indignant tone, " that that is a sacrifice which I cannot make 
— ^which nothing on your part could force me to make. Were • 
I to consult my reason, or my. duty, I should probably make 
that the ground of difierence, but I consult nothing but my 
love to you, Lewis, and that you know but too well." 

Apparently he relented ; «* Mary, I am not a sceptic," he 
said, "I may have doubts regarding many superstitious 
practices, but the more I think on the wonderful organization 
of the human mind, the more I dive into the mysteries of 
nature, and the complex structure of the universe, the more 
thoroughly am I convinced of the fundamental truths of re- 
vealed religion. No one but a blinded bigot, can deny the 
existence of a Deity, of an Almighty and All- Wise Deity. — 
The most clouded, the most benighted intellect, cannot fail to 
recognize him. He has stamped the impress of Divinity on 
ALL His works. He has written bis name in characters that 
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will co-exist with Time on the starry coronals of yon mid- 
night heavens! His handiwork appeals wherever the eye 
can see, or the ear hear — in the minutiaof animalcjilsB, in the 
infinity of space, his power is made evident ! You have read 
Addison's beautiful lines, they convey more clearly my mean- 
ing than I can possibly do : — 

" The unwearied son from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land, 
The works of an Almighty hand : 
Soon as the evening shades proTail, 
The moon takes np the wondrons tale, 
And nightly to the astonished earth 
Bepeats the story of her birth- 
While all the stars that ronnd her bum, 
And all the planets in their tnm, 
Proclaim the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole- 
Forever singiog as they shine, 
* The hand that made ns is divine!"* 

The young girl's eyes were riveted on his, with an ex- 
pression of enthusiasm and gratification, as he repeated these 
lines, in his deep, thrilling voice. When they were conclud- 
ed, she did not speak, and he again resumed, and continued 
the subject with terrible energy — ^his great aim being to un- 
settle and destroy in her mind the fixed principles of truth 
and morality, and inculcate instead the vague and speculative 
opinions whereby he was hinMBelf guided. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FREE THINKING. 

AngtU. -" Nay, women are frail too. 

ItabeL Nay, call ns ten times frail — 
For we are soft as our complexions are 
And credolons to fSedse points."— Mbabubb fob Mbasurb. 

Mast Hekeford shook her head doubtfully — she could not 
acquiesce in these strange, wild sentiments, and yet she could 
not find words in which to express her disapproval. The 
doctrines of her creed had been instilled into her mind from 
an early age — they had never been the subject of speculation 
— she had taken them all for granted as genuii^e truths — and 
now St. George's theory startled, but did not convince her. 
Oh, it^is a fearful thing to undermine one's faith in God ! I 
recollect reading an anecdote of David Hume, which I dare 
say is familiar to all my readers — ^yet from its impressive 
warning may well be repeated. On his return to Scotland, 
aflej having first promulgated his atheistical doctrines, he 
succeeded, by means of his powerful sophistry, and ready and 
shrewd method of argument, to undermine the religious opin- 
ions of his mother — an aged widow — whose hitherto pure and 
humble faith in the mercies of the Redeemer were shaken by 
the arch-sceptic's subtle casuistry. He left her, and again 
mingled with the busy world. Portly after this, he received 
a letter written by his parent, informing him that she was 
dying, and imploring him to return, and give her consolation, 
to supply the void in her bosom occasioned by his having 
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destroyed the confiding faith in Grod which had before filled 
her soul, and the hope which led her to believe that the " rest 
that remained for the people of Qoi " was a &ble — ^and Para- 
dise a dream. 

He hastened to his mother's residence. It is wrong to 
ascribe to him motives which, perhaps, he did not entertain^— 
but we have every reason to believe that his object in visiting 
her was'to continue the illusion, and increase the doubts 
which he had already excited in her mind. But he was too 
late — when he reached the house, her spirit had departed for 
a sphere where all doubts were removed forever! If this 
man possessed the feelings of a son — and it is well known 
that in private life, he was both amiable and charitable — ^what 
must have been his feelings ! That he himself had his doubts 
as to the truth of his theory, is reasonable to suppose — and at 
such moments what must have been the agony attendant upon 
his reflections ? If religion was false, there was no harm iu 
her believing in it — ^but if atheism was false, he swept her 
only hope away ! That men, when once they begin to spec- 
ulate on the subject, find doubts and difficulties — ^apparent 
contradictions, and apparent impossibilities at every step of 
their investigation — ^I am prepared to admit— for I can speak 
from experience. But should we not rather suppose that these 
things hard to be believed are left so purposely, to try our 
faith and confidence in God ? If the truths of revelation were 
apparent to every one, where would, be our thanks for believ- 
ing. '< Blessed is he," says Jesus, " who has not seen and 
yet has believed !" 

But it is time to return to our lovers. 

Walking slowly up and down, in the pale, clear light of 
the full moon, with their cheeks, pressed together, and their 
arms encircling each other's necks, they still conversed in 
low, earnest tones. By his passionate, energetic language, 
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and her downcast eyes, and crimson-tinted cheeks, it was evi- 
dent he was pressing some proposition which she could not 
agree to— more energetic became his language, more pressing 
were his entreaties. We shall not follow him through the 
mazes of subtle sophistry with which he sought to destroy the 
relative magnitude of crimes — or his appeal to the passions 
inherent in the nature of every one. We will not enter into 
the cunning argument whereby he endeavored to*establish 
the fact that sin consisted only in our belief as to what con- 
stituted good and evil — ^and that no action of ours is sinful in 
itself unless we believe it to be so. That the wish to sin and 
the act were in every respect similar, hence, said he, we have 
already been guilty, and cannot aggravate the offence, by any 
thing we may now do. That the senseless jargon of a priest, 
or the unmeaning ceremony of exchange of rings, could not 
consecrate or make holy an action, unless it was holy before 
— that that action remained essentially the same, as pre- 
vious to the performapce of this ceremony. That two who 
were pledged in the sight of heaven, although not in the 
presence of human witnesses, were as much bound to each 
other, and their connection as blameless, as if consummated 
by all the rites that society has established. 

It was all in vain — ^he could not shake her resolution. She 
could not oppose arguments to his, but she revolted, so pure, 
so innocent was her imagination, at the idea of the crime he 
suggested. 

" Mary," he said, " this is the last proof that was wanting 
to convince me of your want of affection. I asked but one 
proof — ^I sought to test your love — I made a request— the first 
— the only one I ever made you — and you refuse me ! Well, 
be it so ! — it is the last I shall ever make. Since you deny 
me such a trifle, it is evident your selfishness outweighs your 
love — and that you would not make the slightest sacrifice to 
gratify me." 
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" Any sacrifice, Lewis," she replied, weeping bitterly, 
" though it were life itself, should be made cheerfully — but 
this would be sacrificing my soul — and not even for you could 
I do that." 

" But I have shown you clearly that it will not affect your 
soul." 

" Even so— it will lower me in my own eyes — ^it will lower 
me in yours — I will do any thing in this world, that I can 
possibly do, except that." 

" Aye, any thing except that," repeated St. Greorge, evi- 
dently gratified at this refusal. " That is the usual expres- 
sion, when a favor is asked — had I requested any thing else, 
you would have made the same reply — ' Ask me any thing 
but that.' Well, I will ask you something else — will you 
meet me tomorrow night at ?" 

" That is a house I do not go to — I was forbidden to enter 
it long ago," she replied. 

" I knew that," thought St. George, " otherwise I should 
not have made the request ;" then added aloud — " A house 
you do not go to — yes, I thought so — you refuse me that also ! 
Well, Mary, I see you do not love me — and" 

•* Oh, no, no," interrupted Mary, her sweet eyes suffused 
with tears, turning fondly to his — ** do not say that — ^I will 
meet you there ! " 

St. George bit his lips — ** Damnation ! "^ — he muttered — 
" who would have thought so ! " 

" You promise then, to meet me there, about dark ? " 

" If I can, Lewis ; if I am not prevented from going out." 

" Oh," said he, " if I leave you an excuse, no doubt you 
will avail yourself of it. No — no — you must promise — I do 
not like to be fooled — and if I do not find you there, this will 
probably be our last interview." 

" Perhaps, St. George," she cried, trembling violently, as 
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a horrible suspicion flashed through her mind — *< you wish it 
to be the last — ^perhaps you are seeking for a pretence ? Is 
it so ? "—And her laige dark eyes, were bent searchingly 
thoagh timidly on his. 

" What nonsense ! " — ^he exclaimed, again biting his lips — 

^< What can put such stuff in your head. Because I do not 

- go on all the time, with love speeches, you are beginning to 

have your doubts — eh ? I thought your confidence was so 

great in me, as to preclude suspicion ? " 

" And so it is, St George — ^I would trust you forever ? '* 

" Well — do you promise to meet me tomorrow night — be- 
cause, if you do not, I will look upon it as a slight — tanta- 
mount to discarding me from your presence.'* 

" If I am alive, St. George, I will be there — ^now what 
more would you have me do ? " 

"Much more," he answered, "but you will not do it. 
Mary, why do you tremble so ? " 

" I don't know — ^I feel a chilly shudder all over— it comes 
at intervals." 

" You are taking a cold," he said ; " you have been out 
too late. I think we had better return. We have been a 
long time out — see where the moon is ; do you think they 
will miss you ? " 

" Oh, they do not know I am out," she replied — " or I 
should hear enough about it. Oh, you do not know, Lewis, 
perHiaps you never will know the difficulties I have to com- 
bat in obtaining these stolen interviews." 

By this time they had reached the cottage. 

" The lights are all out," said Mary, " it must be very late 
— (hey are all in bed." 

" And suppose you are there, too," said St. George, laugh- 
ing — " well, good night, dearest," and kissing her tenderly, 
they parted. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SPECTRE OF THE GRAYE-TARD. 

** There*8 a dmniQr that shapes onr ends- 
Bough hew them how we wilL*'— Ssaksfbabb. 

« Her love is beyond all question,'^ thought St. George, as 
he pursued his way homeward — " I never dreamed it was 
proof to such a proposal as that I made her to-night. I was 
confident she would have resented it with scorn — ^and broken 
off our ill-fated connection forever. Yet, how firmly she 
repulsed me ! She is a sweet, angelic creature — ^but I can- 
not love her — at least, not sufficiently to make her my wife. 
I wish that I could — ^for I will never meet with one that loves 
me better." 

As he thus soliloquized his thoughts were brought to a 
dead pause, and he suddenly stood still as if petrified. His 
hair bristled up erect, and his face became instantaneously 
as white as paper. He was, at that moment passing the 
cemetery, surrounded by its dark, waving trees ; — but was 
unconscious of the fact that he was so near it until his atten- 
tion was thus suddenly and fearfully arrested. He was not, 
by any means, superstitiously inclined, and his physical ' 
courage was never questioned — ^yet a chill — a heart-sickening 
sensation, at this moment, fell upon him with such over- 
powering weight, that he was unable to move hand or foot, 
or to withdraw his gaze from the object on which it was *" 
riveted. 

VOL. I. 7* 
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That object was a black, shapeless mass, — obscure and 
dusky, that moved slowly before him. At the same time he 
felt that he was in the midst of a vast throng of people, 
although no one was visible. He heard them conversing 
around him — in a low, muttered hum — as if muffled and 
hollow — but in tones of deep and soul-freezing solemnity. 
He also heard, the heavy measured tramp, as if a vast multi- 
tude were walking with a slow funereal step — and that he 
was one of their number — ^but the only thing perceptible to 
his sight was the undefined and dusky mass that was borne 
slowly before him. To add to the horror of this scene, real 
or imaginary, a dark cloud, at that moment, obscured the moon 
and he was left in darkness. With an almost superhuman 
efbrt, he endeavored to rally his spirits, and to set the whole 
illusion down as a freak of an excited imagination— he 
rubbed his eyes— he looked around him on all sides — he saw 
the illumined mountain tops, not shaded by the cloud from 
the moon's reflected rays — ^he saw the white cottages before 
him, and the dim outline of the city behind, the river rolled 
beside him — he was not dreaming^ — ^but that muffled hum — 
hat dull heavy tread still fell, in^ freezing tones upon his 
ear — that dark mass was still visible to his eye. It was a 
fearful mystery ! A sensation of awe chilled him like ice, — 
and he felt as he had never felt before. Suddenly, recover- 
ing his presence of mind, he made a step towards the obscure 
and cloud-like mass before him, for the purpose of scru- 
tinizing it more closely. As he did so, it had arrived in front 
of the grave-yard, and appeared to stop at the gate. Again, 
terror shook his frame, and he also involuntarily stopped. 

" Good God ! " he thought—" this is some fearful illu- 
sion — ^I must be bereft of my reason ! " — and as the idea 
^flashed through his mind, that what he saw and heard, was 
the result of deranged intellect, a paroxysm of frantic fear 
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shook him from head to foot. He then tried to catch the 
words which were being heard muttered around him, and 
ascertain if they were coherent. But it was in vain — noth- 
ing of a definite sound could be distinguished — ^it was merely 
the muttered hum of a large concourse — ^the heavy dull tramp 
of a vast multitude. With a sudden effort springing from 
desperation, he advanced rapidly to the church-yard gate-^ 
and as he did so, the shapeless object which had excited his 
alarm, eluded his sight, and appeared to fade gradually into 
air,--a silence still as death followed, and at the same 
moment his eye fell upon a female figure standing in the gate- 
way. Her face was shaded by her bonnet— but in figure, in 
dress, in every particular was she similar to the young 
woman he had just left. So convinced was he that it was 
the same, that he advanced rapidly towards her, — ejaculat- 
ing — " Mary ! " in a tone of the most deep surprise. 

She did not move — nor otherwise reply to his exclamation. 
He approached to her side — again he spoke — ^"Mary — dear- 
est — ^what are you doing here ? " — She turned her face to- 
wards him — ^he obtained one glimpse — it was sufiicient. 
Uttering a suppressed groan, that wrung the inmost recesses 
of his horrified soul, he staggered against the gate, closing 
his eyes with his hands to shut out the dreadful apparition. 

The face within the bonnet was that of a skeleton. 



It was long ere he recovered his scattered senses suffi- 
ciently to recall the scene. He did not swoon — nor was he 
entirely bereft of consciousness during this period — a dim, 
vague knowledge of the event swam through his stunned 
and confused mind — but he felt faint and weak — and many 
minutes elapsed before he could realize it in its full extent. 
When he recovered his senses sufficiently, his first act was to ' 
gaze about him, to see if any trace of the event was left. 
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But there was none. Perfect silence reigned around — and 
the moon was shining out as brightly as before. For a long 
time, he stood abstracted and silent. 

" Tush ! " he at length exclaimed, speaking aloud, " it was 
a trick of the imagination — ^an optical illusion. What could 
it portend ! Bah ! there is no such thing as omens — it Is all 
an illusion — a dream ! " ' 

" Hallo ! St. George ! " is that you, cried a voice close to 
him, which made him bound off his feet, and his " heart fly 
into his mouth," as the common expression is — " what in the 
name of every thing holy are you muttering to yourself) in 
the grave-yard, this time of night?" 

The speaker was standing in the middle of the road. He 
had approached unobserved, and the first announcement of his 
presence to St.^ George was this sudden address. He was a 
young man, well known to the latter — ^that is, by sight ; for 
no great intimacy existed between them. He was tall and 
very slightly made, apparently about twenty-seven years old, 
of easy and polished manners, graceful figure, but pale and 
emaciated face. He was always well dressed, and always 
had money, although no one could guess whence he obtained 
it ; for he had no trade or business that q,ny one knew of. He 
was an extremely pleasant companion, and could converse 
readily and fluently on any subject, always evincing a large 
amount of knowledge and general information. He i^ras in- 
variably the same quiet, still character, never becoming ex- 
cited, or allowing his passions to master his judgment. He 
was looked upon by some with a degree of suspicion ; by 
others with curiosity. Several speculations were afloat with 
* regard to him. He was a government agent, he was an 
American spy, he was a bank swindler in hiding, an Irish 
•"refugee, with twenty other equally vague and idle reports. 

His acquaintance with St. George was very slight : from 
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the little the latter knew of him, he was prepossessed in his 
favor. There was a mystery ^abont him that captivated his 
imagination, and he had several times resohred to become 
more intimately acquainted with his history. He was not 
sorry, therefore, when he accosted him ; first, he desired com- 
pany, for the excessive stillness that surrounded him previous 
to its having been broken by the new comer's voice, was 
growing unendurable ; and, secondly, there was a weight on 
his spirits, which he knew the animating conversation of this 
young man would tend to remove ; and he replied in answer 
to his query : — 

" O, nothing in particular. How do yon do ? " laughing, 
with a forced effort. <*I was enjoying a solitary saunter, 
tempted by the fineness of the night." 

" O, aye," said Ferrars, for this was the name the individ- 
ual in question was known by. " I thought perhaps you had 
discovered some spell whereby to obtain that which all the 
world is in quest of — ^gold. You know the old time alchy- 
mistsheld to the belief that a church-yard afforded very essen- 
. tial materials towards the fabrication of that rata apis, the 
philosopher's stone. But you look pale and frightened. — 
What ! you have not in reality been holding converse with 
the dead ? Or, perhaps, you are one of those vampires who 
haunt grave-yards for the very inhuman purpose of making a 
supper on the dead bodies. But seriously, Mr. St. George, 
what is the matter ? for you really look ill." 

'< I assure you there is nothing. I got into a fit of musing, 
and, my thoughts being of a somewhat sombre nature, I dare 
say they imparted a share of their melancholy to my face. 
But may I ask, in return," hd continued, " what causes you 
to be wandering in the vicinity of grave-yards and so far from 
the city — ^for, if I mistake not, you reside there — at this un- 
timely hour?" 
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" 0,*' replied Ferrars, laughing, '< men generally have but 
two objects when wandering beneath pale Gynthia^s light — 
either profit or contemplation. They are either in quest of 
that philosopher's stone which I just accused you of looking 
for, or they are love-sick swains, making sonnets to their 
lady's eyebrows. Ha ! have I touched you, Mr. St. George ? 
But come, are you going my way ? for time pisses, and we 
have too little of it to squander it away lightly." 

'<I am not going to the city," said St. George ; " it is too 
late." 

*< O, I will procure you admittance ; I have a pass word 
that generally makes me welcome wherever I go," said Fer- 
rars, looking searchingly in his companion's face, which was 
still blanched. '* Gome, I see you have half a mind to go," 
he continued; <<you confess you were in the blue devils. 
Gome with me, and I will drive them away without much 
trouble." 

Partly out of curiosity to ascertain the inducement that 
took this young man from Montreal at this hour, partly with 
a view to drown thought in conversation and excitement, he 
silently consented by joining Ferrars. 

'< I am glad you think better of it," said the latter. *< I haye 
long wished to make your acquaintance, but never had suffi- 
cient time." 

'* Time ! " reechoed St. George ; " ah, I should think you 
had too much spare time on your hands : I know I have, and 
am often puzzled how to kill it." 

" Aye, and if you occupied it to a right purpose," replied 
the pale young man, '* you would not be thus troubled with 
the blue devils. I have too much to think of to allow them to 
enter my mind. ' Time,' says a sage, *• is so precious, that we 
never have more than one moment given to us, and that is 
taken away before another is granted.' I think it was a coun- 
tryman of mine who said it, and he said the truth." 
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" A countryman of yours ? " repeated St. George. " Are 
you not then an Englishman, or an Anglo-American, like 
myself?" 

'* You might tell that I was not by my swarthy hair and 
foreign accent," replied the other. " But I imitate your man- 
ners pretty well, eh ? do I not, for an amateur, eh ? *' 

'* So well," said St. George, '< that I could never suspect 
you to be other than you represented. But, returning to 
your first remark, in what manner do you kill this demon, 
time ? It must be a desirable secret." 

" By employment, my dear friend; but the nature of the 
employment, you ask. Well, that would require some ex- 
planation." He paused, then added abruptly : " I am a pro- 
found thinker ; my thoughts generally tend towards the at- 
tainment of two objects — money and the amelioration of the 
human race." 

St. George stared at him : the idea of the two characters of 
miser and philanthropist being combined in the same individ- 
ual puzzled him. It was evident his companion was a prob- 
lem which he could not solve. His language was clear, al- 
though he spoke with great rapidity ; but there was an un- 
pleasant sarcastic expression about his mouth, which seemed 
to give the lie to the sentiments . he uttered. St. George re- 
mained silent ; he scarcely knew what to say. 

" Yes," continued the young man, as if divining the nature 
of his companion's thoughts, " my great object is to ameliorate 
the condition of the human race ; but as it is an established 
fact with every logician that an individual's own private in- 
terest is dearer to him than that of any other person, I en- 
deavor in the first instance to ameliorate my own condition, 
and make it a secondary consideration to aid my brother." 

*' Well, there is nothing wonderful in that," said St. George. 
« Every person is endeavoring to better his condition. Why 
sho Id not you ? " 
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'< Ah, you don't understand me, my dear fellow," said Fer- 
rars, placing St. Greorge's arm within his own, as they walked 
side by side. " They do so, indeed ; but they walk in the 
old beaten track, whereas I am endeavoring to discover a new 
and more expeditious route to prosperity." 

St. Greorge was more puzzled than ever. What could his 
companion be ? So loquacious and yet so reserved. 

<< You are a philosopher, perhaps," suggested St. George. 

" Not exactly ; but come, I will not put your patience to a 
further trial, and I will be candid with you. I will, in the 
first place, tell you whence my candor springs. I have hopes 
of inducing you to become a fellow laborer in the same vine- 
yard with me ; and I know from what I have seen of you that 
you will be, in your way, a powerful auxiliary." 

There was a sneer in the expression ^* in your way," which 
aroused the young man's pride, and he answered rather 
haughtily : — 

*' That depends on the soundness of your arguments and 
on my own inclination. I assuse you, however, that nothing 
you can say will eradicate any settled opinion that I now 



'* I believe you," replied the young man; <' and am going 
to create new opinions, not to overthrow old ones. On the 
subject I am about to speak you have as yet no settled prin- 
ciple ; therefore I cannot interfere with any sentiments you 
may now possess. I believe you are neither a monarchist nor 
a republican." 

A new light now flashed on the youth's mind : his com- 
panion was, then, a political agent. The admirable selection* 
of such a man for such a purpose struck St. Greorge with 
much force. Possessed of almost universal knowledge, quick, 
eloquent, observant, yet unobtrusive ; ever vigilant, yet seem- 
ing ever indolent; and vailing all this under an exterior 
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which would lead one to suppose that his only object in life 
was that of a superficial observer, not an actor, St. George 
could not help being struck with the adaptation of his charac- 
ter to the part he played. 

" I have no definite political principles," answered the latter, 
" but my ancestors were loyal." 

** True," said Ferrars, with a slight sneer ; " your grand- 
father was loyal — ^loyal in the extreme. He relinquished 
property to the amount of $7000 per annum in one of the 
southern States at the time of the Revolution, sooner than re- 
tain it under the American flag, because he held a commission 
under his Britannic Majesty. He prayed for remuneration — 
the slightest — ^to support his family ; he was a supplicant at 
the colonial office for two years ; and at last his applications 
were crowned with success. He was remunerated: he re- 
ceived an office in ane of the colonies, yielding him £100 a 
year." 

" It is true," said St. George, in utter surprise ; ** but whence 
did you obtain all this information ? " 

" It matters not," said the other, speaking rapidly ; '^ suffice 
I know it. Your father was loyal ; he spilt his blood in the 
defence of monarchy ; he left you an orphan, your mother a 
widow. Monarchy is grateful ; you are no doubt amply pro- 
vided for. 

He said this with a palpable sneer. St. George felt the 
sarcasm, for it was well known he was poor. He an- 
swered : — 

** This establishes nothing. Were I to defend monarchical 
institutions, do you think I could not adduce instance upon 
instance to prove the ingratitude of republics as well ? Why 
their ingratitude has become proverbial." 

" O, I did not intend entering into a detail of the rights of 
man," said Ferrars. " I took it for granted that you were as 

VOL. I. 8 
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well versed in the main points of controversy between the two 
parties as I am. You stated that your ancestors were loyal, 
and I understood you to give it as a reason for your being 
loyal also ; and I merely showed you what they gained by 
being over loyal. I need not point out io^you the fact that 
men have a right to think and judge for themselves, to adopt 
the course of life best adapted to their own interests ; and, if 
men possess this rigl^t, how equally so do nations ? To say 
I will adhere to a set of ideas because my fathers adhered to 
them, is a species of reasoning too absurd to be adopted by 
any one, far less by you. You are a Protestant : your ances- 
tors, many generations back, were Catholics ; but you are not 
restricted from enjoying your opinions on the subject, even 
though they conflict with theirs." 

" A very difierent thing," replied St. George. " One is a 
question of vital, paramount importance — a question on which 
every one should exercise his own judgment, without regard 
to the sentiments of others. Every man is responsible for his 
own actions, and for his own actions alone ; hence every one 
has a right, at least it is imperative on every man to exercise 
his own reason. The other is a question that relates to a 
theory not reducable to practice. Your theory may be as 
beautiful as Plato's ; but, unless you can eradicate men's evil 
passions, their avarice, their ambition, their revengeful na- 
tures, their hypocrisy, it will be Utopian." 

" You are hard to convince," said his companion ; " but do 
you mean to deny that the chain of galling superstition, the 
crushing tyranny of brigand barons and assassin kings, has 
not hitherto been the chief cause which has led to the misery 
of mankind ? " 

" Most distinctly I deny it," said St. George : " The pas- 
sions of men led to these things ; but these evils did not create 
men's vile passions. Destroy ambition in the mind of man, 
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and there would be no assassin kings ; remove avarice, and 
there would be no brigand chieftains. You are looking at 
the effect, not the cause. I do not mean to say but that rapid 
progression towards a happier social condition is going on ; — 
that is owing to the advance of science and knowledge, the 
increase of literature and civilization. Men are more enlight- 
ened, and their propensities are directed in another channel ; 
law is more powerful, and rights individual wrongs, instead 
of the individual avenging his own wrongs, as was the fashion 
formerly. Religion has obtained a more powerful sway over 
the hearts of men ; more liberality is extended to each other 
by parties of difierent creeds. A man is not now burned at 
the stake for his expressing an opinion " 

" But they are hanged on the gibbet though," interrupted 
his companion. 

" Well, that is for expressing a political opinion, not a relig- 
ious one. It is, no doubt, wrong — ^it is, in fact, unauthorized 
and unjust ; but at the same time remember that stringent 
laws must be enforced, if legislators would prevent the country 
from being in a continual ferment. Suppose you chose to 
propagate a new theory of government, and caused a revolu- 
tion in the existing state of affairs at an immense sacrifice of 
blood and property, and no sooner are you established in your 
power, than I project another system and overturn yours ; 
why the result would be a series of perpetual revolutiwis — ^a 
constant sacrifice of life — an unceasing civil war." 

" But if the people chose to do it, are they not the best 
judges of their own affairs ? " persisted Ferrars. " Who has 
a right to question them with regard to what changes they 
institute ? Government was originally intended for the bene- 
fit of the whole people, not for the emolument of a few ; and 
they have a right to establish that form which suits them best, 
and to change it if necessary." 
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'' Assuredly," said St. George ; " but that is for the con« 
sideration of the whole people. I deny the right of one indi* 
Tidual or even a thousand to convulse a nation, to gratify 
their peculiar views on the subject." 

" Then," said the other, " if you now see a glaring error in 
any established system, be it religion, astronomy, government, 
or what you like, you will not make known your discovery, 
for fear of startling false theorists from their propriety, and of 
convulsing the nation ? In that case, Luther was wrong to 
convulse the world. His doctrine, you say, was true ; but he 
had no right ' to wrestle hoary error down,' because he was 
< only one individual,' and his theory created disturbance and 
bloodshed. On the same principle Galileo was wrong when 
he started a new system of astronomy, because he undermined 
all the previous opinions on the subject. So was Hampden 
when he resisted the tyranny of Charles L Ah, I never 
looked on it in this light before. It is the most conservative 
doctrine I have ever heard, as well as the most novel. You 
admit the necessity of reform, but you deny the propriety of 
propagating its theory. Your argument just, then, amounts 
to this : < I wish things were changed and remodeled. I 
have discovered a plan whereby they could be remodeled for 
the better ; but I have not the moral courage to carry my plan 
into execution, or even communicate it to others, for fear of 
the opposition it will meet with.' By this species of reason- 
ing error would never be eradicated, nor new and improved 
systems succeed to old and false ones." 

<*You argue on false premises," said St. George, who 
never was so delighted as when>arguing a question with one 
whose abilities were equal or superior to his own. << You set 
out on the principle that all reforms would be beneficial. Ad- 
mitting this, your argument holds good ; but I deny it. If 
men were not restrained from setting their fellows by the ears, 
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we should be perpetually squalling on theories the most chi- 
merical, Utopian, and absard. Look at the ridiculous plans 
already suggested. Many of them appealed directly to men's 
imaginations ; but experience soon showed how absurd they 
were when reduced to practice. Take Plato's, for instance : 
it was beautiful in theory, but practically it was an impossi- 
bility. Why ? Because it was adapted to a different class of 
beings than men. Had Plato even formed a community com- 
posed of men like himself, who had an equal command over 
their natural passions with him, it would have been equally 
abortive : it was intended for a higher class of beings. The 
fact is this, we must adapt laws to the nature of man ; we 
cannot change the nature of man, and adapt it to better laws. 
If, in the course of ages, the mind of man becomes more ele- 
vated, then laws may* become of a different order^ and be 
gradually adapted to the progressive stages of improvement 
perceptible in the nature of man. The constitution of England 
is the best illustration of my meaning that I can refer to. It 
has grsidually adapted itself to the different conditions of the 
people, and it will go on progressing towards perfection, just 
in proportion as the people progress. For this reason the 
government of England is the best adapted to the English 
nation ; and, on the same principle, the government of the 
Republic of the United States is best suited to the people of 
that country. Introduce republican principles into England, 
or the slavish doctrine of monarchy into the States, and you 
will produce convulsion and anarchy in both countries. In the 
political scale, the republic is the furthest advanced — of that 
there can be no doubt; but England will gradually assimilate 
itself to the political condition of the republic, just in propor- 
tion as intelligence advances, while the other European na- 
tions will go on assimilating themselves to the present state 
of England." 

VOL. I. 8* 
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Fenrars did not reply. He htd found an antagonist with 
whom he was unable to cope. Hitherto his ready fund of 
words, his passionate appeals to the imagination, and his deep 
and bitter philippics had gained him proselytes wherever he 
went. But when he came to enter deep into the subject, to 
analyze the abstract question in its minutest parts, he found 
in St. George an opponent whose reason he could not oyer- 
come, and whose imagination he could not excite. 

" Well," at length said Ferrare, " I would sooner have you 
to dispute the question with, on the principles of truth and 
reason, than have to canvass a bigot whose coward soul would 
tremble at the very sound of the word republicanism ; who 
would tell me that it was wrong to discuss the question at 
all ; that some men were born to rule and some to obey ; that 
he was a loyal subject, and that the present system was right, 
because he thought it was right. Yet I can assure you, St. 
George, I have had to deal with many of this class. But, 
returning to your remarks — You believe, then, that equal- 
ity " 

" Is a humbug, an impossibility," interrupted St. George ; 
<' it is against the law of nature, and therefore cannot be car- 
ried into effect. From the lowest reptile that creeps on its 
slime up to the Qod who made the universe, there is a grad- 
ual rise, a progressive scale ; no two beings are equal, nor 
can the art of man make them so. Produce an equality of 
intellect, of genius, of strength, of energy, of perseverance in 
all men, and then you may establish a system of social and 
political equality, but not till then. How can you destroy by 
art distinctions drawn by nature ? — lines of demarkation as 
well defined and clear as the boundary that divides the ocean 
from the land. Let us take equal distribution of property, for 
instance : well, the world is divided into equal portions among 
mankind. So far, possibly, might the theory be carried out. 
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But there it ends. Yoa have not removed grasping ambition j 
indolence, avarice, or apathy from the breasts of men ; and, 
while these passions exist, yoar scheme will be futile. The 
man of energy will accumulate property, the man of indolence 
squander it ; and, in the course of a century, things will again 
have assumed their original aspect. On the same principle 
you might to-day go into the forest and cut all the trees down 
io one common level : return in a year, and you will find that 
they have assumed their first position. Nature designed that 
it should be so, and the puny strength of man is ineffectual to 
the task of counteracting her laws." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BEMOCBACY. 

" Conspiraoyl 
Sham*8t thou to show thy hldeons brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? then by day 
Where wilt thoa find a cavern dark enough 
To hide thy monstrons visage ? "—Julius C jisab. 

" You look into it deeply," said Ferrars ; " but I do not advo- 
cate such a thing as social equality. I merely say, give every 
man the same political rights ; let men choose the form of 
government that suits them best ; let them enjoy this privilege 
as an undisputed right. Do you not think it is ? " 

" Certainly," said St. George. 

"Well," continued Ferrars, "it is our duty to endeavor to 
abolish a system that ^ould bring a man to the gallows for 
8ay\ng so. All men in a political point of view are born free 
and equal ; if there are distinctions, they are social ones ; 
they are those springing from capacity and intellect ; but, if 
one man is greater in a political point of view, he must have 
been invested with that power by his fellows ; it is plain he 
was not born with it — it could not be hereditary. This would 
be a monstrous theory. That a man can be invested with 
superior powers by his fellow-man is rational enough ; but 
that his descendant should be born with the same powers over 
the elector's descendants, is too gross a violation of common 
sense to argue." 
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<'Bat of two evils we mast choose the least,'' said St. 
George. " Suppose this king dies suddenly, — for I suppose 
you allude to a king, — appoints no successor, and a host of 
claimants spring up to the vacant throne, who, by their con- 
flicting claims, threaten to desolate the country with civil 
war — ^the question then arises. Will it not be better to waive 
the abstract right of the thing, and look to its expediency — 
that is, let the claim quietly descend to the next legal 
heir?" 

"Two wrongs do not make a right," returned Ferrars, 
" and by what possible process of reasoning, can you deprive 
the descendants of the electors of the rights of their prede- 
cessors ? You say the descendant of a king is born with the 
same power possessed by his father; hence it follows, as 
clear as noonday, that the people possess the same power^as 
their fathers. If their fathers had a right to elect a ruler, 
thetf have the right to elect a ruler — if they have the right to 
elect EL ruler, they have the same right to depose him. But it 
is preposterous to say that one generation can exercise a prac- 
tice which no succeeding generation can exercise ; that they 
can institute a system which their descendants never can ab- 
rogate or set aside ; that they can make a law which is to 
bind their most distant posterity? This is absurd! — that 
posterity have the power of forming a Republic as unques- 
tionably as their ancestors had of erecting a monarchy. By 
no means can you prove that the dead should make laws for 
the living. But here we are close to our destination, I must 
be quick." They were now in front of a long, low house, 
about the centre of the town ; no lights were visible within. 
Ferrars went on speaking more rapidly, as if to lose as little 
time as possible. 

" The doctrine of expediency you speak of, is one of the 
most terrible that ever was broached. It applies equally well 
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to every species of iniquity ; it is the principle, ' do evil that 
good may come.' But we must leave these subjects, and re* 
turn more immediately to our own affairs. I knew you 
were expressing opinions at variance with your belief, merely 
for the sake of argument and passing the time, therefore I am 
not deterred from making my proposal by any thing you have 
said. I cannot afford to lose you ; I am now more convinced 
of the benefit of your co*operation than ever ; with that deep 
reasoning tact of yours, you could convince, where I would 
fail." Here he paused, and fixed his eyes on St. George. — 
He resumed, speaking still more rapidly, " you would be a 
host in yourself, and I must induce you to join us. You are 
poor — pardon me, I am compelled to speak candidly, you are 
poor, you want excitement ; I will remedy ]>oth, I will give 
you wealth, and employment. Instead of brooding over a 
chaos of disorganized thoughts and fears, and hopes, I will 
furnish you with food for the mind, and a definite object. — 
Will you consent ?" 

<* Consent to what ?" said the young man, somewhat stern- 
ly, for the allusion to his poverty touched his pride. " You 
have unfolded nothing, I am not a>-child to be spoken to in 
enigmas ; explain your meaning, tell me what is required of 
me — ^tell me the amount of danger I incur." 

" Oh, you cannot expect all this confidence yet," said Fer- 
rars. <* I do not fear your betraying us, but at the same time, 
I am not sure you will join us, and I would be very impru- 
dent to make our designs the commor} topic of conversation. 
The result of a failure would be," said 'Ferrars, " that we 
should be forced to dance upon nothing — a trifling considera- 
tion, since I have been compelled on many occasions to risk 
the ^ame result for a far less tempting purpose." 

** Oh, that is sufficient explanation," said St. George, << so 
far as it relates to your plot. The fact is, a conspiracy has 
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been formed against the government, and you are one of the 
principal emissaries. That is all very well, but how do 
you propose to carry it into execution ?" 

*< Ah, that will be developed all in good time," returned his 
companion, " you will hear that at our discussions, and have 
the right to speak your opinion on the matter. But how do 
you decide ?" 

** Will you permit me to be present at some of your deliU 
orations, and afterwards decide ?" 

" And what guarantee have I of^your good faith ?" said Fer- 
rars. 

" I dan give you nothing but my promise," replied the 
young man. " I will promise to reveal nothing that I may see 
or hear, but I must be at liberty to join you or not, as I 
please." 

" Well, be it so," answered his companion, " you pledge 
your word to reveal nothing. Conceal your face in a hand- 
kerchief then, that you may not be recognized." 

" Oh," said St. George, " it will excite suspicion. 

" But if you are known," replied the other, " and after- 
wards happen to decline joining us, I would not answer for 
your safety." 

At this moment, a third person approached. Ferrars 
placed his hand in his bosom, as if grasping some weapon, 
at the same time repeating the word '< chasseur ?" "Eagle," 
replied the other. " This is Monday," said Ferrars ; " Tues- 
day, is it not ?" answered the new comer ; he then advanced 
to the latter, who recognized him, and shook his hand. He 
was a man above the medium height, aged apparently, about 
eight and thirty, freckled and with light hair, and sandy 
whiskers. There was a pompous, self-important air about 
him, that was very unpleasant, while the affected and dog- 
matical manner in which he spoke, was supremely ridiculous. 
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He was dressed in a black surtout, brown overcoat, with vel- 
vet collar, a black satin vest, figured with green, over which 
descended his watch chain, black pantaloons, and shining 
boots. He spoke with a slightly Scottish accent. 

" You ate late, Mr. Ferrars, late, that is very bad, you 
should be punctual. I was detained on very important and 
urgent matters, connected with my business, and could not 
make it convenient to be here before." 

" What is worse than my absence," said Ferrars, " my 
presence could be well dispensed with, but without your su- 
perior judgment to guide and direct them, I hardly know how 
they would get on." 

" Oh, my dear sir," said the other, " you overrate my poor 
abilities. It is true I do what I can, the little experience and 
knowledge I possess, of course is at their service. But I 
must not deny the just meed of praise to you neither — you 
are very useful in your way, and there, is one good quality 
you possess, which is not to bear resentment against your 
superiors for supposed wrongs. Now I admire that in you, 
for I was once compelled to act against you in a little affair 
in which you too freely used my name, for which you show 
no resentment." 

^<Oh, do not speak of it, sir," said Ferrars, with a bitter but 
imperceptible sneer, *' it was a trifling matter, I was only im- 
prisoned six months, and fined £200 for the offence. My 
prospects, to be sure, were ruined for a time, but I am now 
over all my difliculties, and it is our duty to sink all minor 
differences in the great cause in which we are embarked." 

** You say very true, young man," said the new comer, 
with a very patronizing air, <*but is it not time to go in?^ 
By the bye, who is this you have here ?" 

" A friend of mine," said Ferrars evasively, at the same 
time moving towards the door of the building. 
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The stranger stared^ at St. George, giving him a very slight 
nody which was retamed by the latter with a haughty, scom- 
fal look, interpreted by the vanity of the other, as springing 
from his embarrassment on being noticed by so important a 
person as himself. 

The trio^ now entered the building, Ferrars leading the van. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB OANABIAK LEAGUE. 

** Oh, conntryxnen, oh, countrymen, once more, 

By earth, by sea and skies, 
By Heaven— by sacred Hades ! I implore ! 

Arise ! arise I arise !"— A Yoiox fbom Masathost. 

The room which they entered was darkened, and screens 
were hung across to conceal their numbers. A person who 
seemed to exercise the office of President or chairman, was 
sitting at the head of the room, a table before him covered 
with papers, while a group surrounded him« talking in low, 
earnest whispers. In size he was diminutive, but extremely 
neat in his dresai and figure. He wore a light blue frock 
coat, dark stuff pantaloons, and white satin vest. His com- 
plexion was florid, with white eyebrows, aad whiskers, pene- 
trating gray eyes, and thin compressed lips — he appeared to 
be about forty years of age. Beside him, with his arms fold- 
ed on his breast, apparently scanning the assemblage with a 
degree of contempt, stood an individual, about ten years his 
junior, with a dark, sullen countenance, bushy, black eye- 
brows, olive complexion, and large curling moustaches.. He 
wore a pilot-cloth overcoat, buttoned up to Hhe chin, high 
boots and spurs. Two or three characters, with no marked 
peculiarity, stood with them, and as St. George and his com- 
panions entered, they were greeted with a low muttered hum. 
The President beckoned the two latter to seat themselves 
near him, and shortly after addressed the meeting, without 
rising from his chair : — 
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" Gentlemen," said he, in a low, distinct voice, '* our pre- 
parations are now almost complete. I may say, gentlemen, 
they are complete. I have drawn out our plans, aided by 
my friend here, on paper, and it is my opinion, gentlemen, 
that it will be our own fault if we do noi gain the independ- 
ence of Canada, and free ourselves from the English yoke. 
Our ramifications have now extended through all the colo- 
nies, and although, gentlemen, I cannot deny that the lower 
colonies do not sympathize and co'operate in the great move- 
ment, as I could wish them to do, yet we have many friends 
there — they are scarcely ripe yet, gentlemen. The great and 
glorious Republic has given us assurance, that its population 
will rise en masse, in our behalf. Once we display the stars 
and stripes, every thing is ready for the denouement, gentle- 
men — ^the curtain is about to rise, on a startling scene, and it 
will remain for you to prove how well you can act your dif- 
ferent parts. The only thing requisite at this moment, is se- 
crecy, union, and money. I must confess we are not so well 
provided with the latter article, gentlemen, as I could wish 
we were. Our funds are merely the private contributions of 
gentlemen engaged in this great and glorious cause, but sub- 
scriptions, gentlemen, I am happy to inform you, are being 
raised for our use, by the free and liberal-minded people of 
the United States. Arms we already have, but I am afraid, 
gentlemen, not sufficient for our purpose ; I wish we had 
twenty thousand stand of arms more, gentlemen, but in the 
meantime we must make the best use of the means within our 
power, and trust to our capturing arms and ammunition from 
the tyrants under whom we are suffering ; and I make no 
doubt, gentlemen, but we shall obtain these in the first colli- 
sion that takes place between our gallant patriots and the 
helot, hireling horde, that are kept here, to subdue our liber- 
ties. I have no doubt as to the result ; these voluntary bond- 
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men cannot withstand the charge of freemen fighting for 
their rights^ gentlemen, they eh, eh, have always conquered — 
that is the people, gentlemen, and they always will — " 

•* Be cripes ! and you're right there, me honey," said a 
rich Hibernian voice, at one end of the room, "and faith we'll 
be after batin^g them again !" 

« Order ! order !" now resounded from all sides of Ihe 
house, and fierce looks were thrown across the rddm alt the 
enthusiastic son of the Emerald Isle, whose fe^^lings had got 
the better of his judgment. 

" Ah," said the gentleman with the moustaches, in « bitter 
whisper to Ferrars, ** that is the result of bringing ail sorts of 
parties into our secret deliberations." 

" Itcaiinot be avoided,** whispered ferrats m return, " th«y 
get into our secrets, and then what can you do. Refuse ^em 
entrance, and they inform upon us ! so we have no alternative. 
Besides, it was a little outburst of patriotic zeal, you know 
how excitable and enthusiastic these Irish are. I am heartily 
glad, too, he has silenced that long-winded rigmarole, which 
our President was favoring us with, and which consisted in 
nothing but a repetition of the word * gentlemen.' " 

The latter had now resumed. <* Gentlemen : I will lay be- 
fore yon our plans, I will show you the steps we have taken 
to cripple the British government. I confess that those deep 
and cunninj^-de vised measures are not mine, they originated 

with one of bur number now sitting beside me ^" At this 

iftoment the speaker was interrupted by Ferrars, who press- 
ing his foot violently with his own, whispered in a fierce, hiss- 
ing tone, " Are you mad ? are you about to ruin the whole 
affiiir ! For Heaven's sake do not betray our plans to such 
aa assemblage as this 1" 

Surprised, the President paused and looked at the speaker. 
The latter continued : *< listen to me a moment and I will show 
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yoa how insane such a step would be." The xhairman bent 
his head, and they conversed in energetic whispers, for a 
few moments. 

Meanwhile, a suppressed buzz of conrersation was hum- 
ming around the room, which was succeeded by an intense 
silence, as a gentleman, who was seated in one corner, arose 
and addressed the meeting. He was a thin, sallow-faced in- 
dividual, about thirty, wearing a black suit, and silver watch 
chain. A light, reddish moustache graced his upper lip, and 
his black hair was combed down flat on each side of his head, 
and was redolent of bear's grease. He held a pencil in his 
hand, which he kept sharpening with hi9 jack-knife, as he 
spoke : — 

*^ Mr. President, and gentleman," began this individual, in 
an affected drawl ; ** talking of the assistance of the great 
neighboring country, to which I have the honor to belong, I 
can assure you, that thar's a sympathy existing with the 
struggle of your gallant people, from Maine all through to 
New Orleans. I have the honor, gentle-men, to be connected 
with the Press of the United States, and can tell you the 
sympathies of the sovereign people are with you ; I know i£ — . 
I speak the sentiments of twenty millions of American citi- 
zens. They won't stand aloof. Mister President — don't you 
b'lieve it — they won't back out when once they see you fairly 
booked! No, sir! 'Taint your interest more than it are 
theirs ; they know darned wal, that the sooner John Bull's 
power on this ar contiTien^ ceases, the better for them— ^Aat'^ 
what they do. Tbar's no mistake but the Government will 
make b'lieve to look black at any steps which our citizens may 
take, but don't mind that, not a fig — 'taint nothin' but a ruse 
to gull John Bull with the notion— do you perceive — that the 
people are doing the thing without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. Thar's a darned lot of gammon about government 
VOL. I. 9* 
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matters. My capacity has put me up to a thing or two in 
regard to political affairs ; and though the Presii^en^ of the 
United States may he a longer time on this airth than this 
indiTidual, I am darned if he's older ! No, nr ! You per« 
ceire, then, Mr. PreeideBt, that I look behiod the curtain of 
afiahrs, and know to a dead .beat that whale veir steps the 
fixate may take, or whatever they may say or do, that it's Oiily 
for to pull wool over Mr. Bull's eyes ; and tiiat heart and 
soul they are with you— President, Senate, atid citizens I 
Now jist as soon as you hist the Star Spangled Banner in 
this ere Province, twelve thousand Tolmiteers (cheers) will 
walk slick slap into Canada, armed and provisioned, free and 
independent citizens. Yes, sir I the descendants of those men 
who fought at Bunker Hill and Brandy-wine— who won 
Eutaw, and licked the Britishers all over the Allan/ie / Ye»- 
nr-EE! I don't want to riz expectations in your minds, 
gentlemen, but so sure as thar is a sky above us, so sure as 
the United States are the greatest country out, so sure Uncle 
Sam will stick to you, through thick and thin, through defeat 
and victory, all through this ere approchin' crisis. Deon't 
tel me— I kneow them ar people — I kneow thar manly arms, 
and nervous hearts — and knew wal when a great emergency, 
some great national convulsion, rizes thar dander, and draws 
thar immense resources to a focus, thar aint any thing on 
G^d's airth able to stand before them ! (cheers.) This crisis 
in your afiairs will do it. Yes, sir I This ere daring attempt 
at emancipation from a galling foreign yoke — ^this ere spon- 
taneous risin' of a down-trodden but gallant people — will call 
forth the S3nnpathy, and bring the tremendous powers of the 
American Republic to a head, and send the hireling British- 
ers who are opposin' your souls, to everlastin' smash ! 
(cheers.) Yes, sir ! " continued the speaker, becoming more 
excited, as he warmed with his subject ; ** Nor 'taint the only 
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end we have to accomplish — weVe more than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to fulfill ; it is written in our destiny — and we must go 
the whole hog ! Yes, sir ! and half the other pig ! We 
must humUe monarchy — chastise oppression, and make the 
British lion tremble in that ar palace of St. James's !" (Tre- 
tnendoas cheering.) 

«' Be gar ! dat is all what you call gam-mine ! *' cried a 
Cuiadtan^ springing to his feet, in great indignatbn, his hair 
floating o«t erect, each tendril separate and independent of its 
neighbor, as if charged with electricity. ^' De yankee govr 
arement be von damn hundred times more bad, sare, dan 
L'Anglais ! Yes— oui — oui, laugh if you lak — but I know 
which is de most vorst. L^Anglais sacre couchon rouge is 
von damn rascaille — but de Yankee pedlare child of von dog, 
is von god damn rascaille ! De priest he leli me nevare let 
de sacre Yankee tiefs dnd pedlares haf dis conntfay — dey 
vill murder all de catholic and rob vid von big fire all de 
chapel ; and de Anglais vill never be so bad as dot ;" and he 
continued addressing his countrymen, in French, with great 
rapidity, and with a violence of gesticulation diat threatened 
destruction to his back bone; and although '< order" was 
repeated from one side of the room to the other, it had no 
efiect in quieting that voluble tongue, which once having 
broken loose, there was now no controlling. 

'* The devil take the Frenchman !*' cried Ferrars, rising to 
his feet ; '* my friends,*' he added, in a tone sounding between 
entreaty and command, " hear me a moment ; I would crave 
your patience while I address a few words to you." AAer 
some delay in quieting the little French orator, he succeeded 
in making himself heard. 

'* My friends," he cried, " there is much at stake ; the 
sword never plead a mightier or more glorious cause than 
that of human liberty ; for that cause we are here assembled ; 
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in the defence of that liberty, which is dearer to us than our 
blood, we have here met, with the sword of a sanguinary 
despot hanging suspended over our heads by a single hair ; 
we have thrown aside every selfish fear, every consideration 
of personal safety ; our very lives are staked, our souls are 
pledged, and shall we mar the whole by disunion such as this ! 
Victory is within our grasp ; we stand on the very thresh- 
hold of the temple of freedom, and shall private jealousy mar 
the work that now requires but a single blow to complete it ? 
Beware ! Disunion has done the like in times gone by — 

' Be wise, be firm, be cautions, yet be bold ; 

Be brother— trae^be one, 
• I teach but what the Pluygian taught of old, 
Divide— and be undone I' 

" We want not foreign auxiliaries — however acceptable they 
may be — ^we want naught but one thing — that is Union. The 
idea prevails with the Canadian French population, I am 
aware, that the Americans will not suffer them to follow the 
doctrines of their church. It is a falsehood ; it is a hell-forged 
lie ; a lie coined by the time serving parasites, who, vampyre- 
like, are living on their countrymen's sweat and blood, for 
the purpose of subserving their own vile ends ! It' carries 
falsehood on its face. Look at the tolerance to every shade 
and every variety of opinion taught in the United States ! 
There every man is permitted to worship God, under his own 
vine and fig-tree, in the manner that suits him best. That 
the unprincipled party who are opposed to us should not 
scruple to resort to falsehood and misrepresentation I am not 
surprised. They are capable of every thing ; they know 
that they are doomed, that their race is run ; that they will 
fatten no longer on human gore and human plunder — that 
the avenger of blood is behind them, and the reign of king- 
craft and tyranny is one on this side of the Atlantic. I blush 
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40 think that we have beea the last to break our servile chains 
— ^the United States led the van — Mexico, and South America 
followed — ^and long ere this we should have said — * the foot- 
step of a foreign lord pollutes our soil no more !' I say I am 
not surprised that those nnprincipled miscreants now at the 
fiead of afiairs in Canada, should resort to vile falsehoods like 
these. But I am astonished that the Canadians should be 
«o credukms as to believe such gross absurdity ! I well know 
that the Government officials have the priests in their pay ; 
ftnd the only thing that pains me is that men in the garb 
of religion should descend to propagate infamous slanders for 
the most villainous political purposes. I said, we do not 
xequire, speaking strictly, the aid of any ally. 



-• Pot know yb not. 



Wbo would be free, themselves uust Irtrike HtM blow ; 
By their right anns their freedom must be wrcmgfat.* 

The States of America won their independence without the 
intervention of foreign aid ; for that of France was merely 
nominal, and we can win our freedom without foreign aid — 
but, nevertheless, the support of a gallant sympathizing peo- 
ple like the Americans, is highly desirable — and will be 
tendered us. (Cheers.) 

" I need not speak on our right to take the matter into our 
own hands, and to discuss this question, and finally the right 
to appeal to arms, or, in Adams* impressive words, < an appeal 
to the God of Battles.' Where is the skve who would deny 
us this inalienable privilege ? Let the reptile stand before 
me who would dare contend that man is born the property of 
man ? (Cheers.) That we are creatures to be bought and 
sold, to manure the battle-fields where the last and viUainy of 
kings is decided by armed power ! Where ts the worm, the 
soulless thing, that would dare contend that there is moral 
wrong in our -throwing off the yoke imposed on oar fathers 
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ere we were born, but under which we also groan ? When 
did we give our consent to the treaty ? When did we resign 
our right of self-government ? Never ! The right is inher- 
ent — it is the gift of God ; and we are worse than bondmen, 
worse than brutes, if we relinquish it without a blow. (Hear, 
hear.) And that England, too, should arrogate this right — 
this right of conquest! That a paltry little island, three 
thousand miles away, should rule, with a rod of iron, such an 
extent of empire as this! Why the three British islands 
might be thrown into three of our lakes, and scarcely be 
missed from the chart. The contemplation of the absurdity 
strikes one dumb with amazement. What ! that little speck 
give laws to a country as large as Europe ! For shame ! 
People of Canada, shame on ye to suffer this ! But the germ 
of Freedom is amongsjt us now. Who resist this movement ? 
A few fat officials, who abjectly lick the crumbs that fall from 
the monarch's table — ^that table supplied by the blood and 
sweat of millions. Leeches and vampyres that care not what 
degradation they subject themselves to ; that care not who 
are the sufferers so long as they are supplied with their robber 
prey ! A few craven dastards and paltroons, who are < afraid 
it is wrong to resist the law;' who think it blasphemy to 
speak against the sacred sanctity that shrouds a king. But 
that divinity that hedges a king is a very contemptible thing 
when it serves to shield such as the rou^ George IV., or that 
fellow they call king of Hanover. (Intense silence.) You 
* think these sentiments bold, sir ; I admit they are new. Men 
have hitherto been afraid to breathe their thoughts ; they 
dared not communicate their fears ; their souls were fettered 
and their tongues were tied. But that day has gone by ; 
thanks to Freedom's God, the day has gone when man was 
the hereditary slave of man ! And, startling as these opinions 
are, they are only so because they are new. But are they 
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false? The man lives not who dare tell me so, unless he 
would be branded with the damning name of Liar ! I stand 
here and challenge the world to prove that I am not speaking 
the truth. It is as true, sir, as that Heaven is true. We ask 
not for new rights : we ask only for those which God gave 
all men at their birth — the right to choose and live under the 
form of government that suits them best. Men's rights were 
wrested from them by the armed robbers— the sceptred ruffians 
of the Middle Ages. The life of man was of no more regard 
than that of a dog now ,* to breathe a word against kingcraft 
was to be torn asunder, and divided into quarters. The barons 
who made the first stand at Runnymede did not obtain any 
thing which man possessed not before ; they merely wrested 
hack a portion of those rights which kings h^ad plundered them 
of. Oliver Cromwell obtained no new or unheard of privi- 
leges ; he wrested hack a further amount of those natural 
rights that men always possessed. At the revolution of '88, 
still others were obtained, and returned to their original own- 
ers ; and at the American Revolution they were aU restored ! 
(Prolonged cheers.) We ask, then, but for our own. If they 
deny us that which is ours, the consequences be with them — 
their blood be on their own heads. We have another tribunal 
to appeal to — that of the battle-field, and the sooner it is made 
the better ; and death to him who fails or falters now ! " 
(Tremendous cheering.) 

As Ferrars sat down, a profound silence reigned around, as 
if his speech had electrified them. On his resuming his seat 
beside St. George, the latter whispered in his ear : — 

You have challenged opposition to your arguments very 
frequently ; what ! if I should take you at your word ? would 
I obtain a hearing ?" 

<< Nonsense, St. George !'* returned his companion, << for 
a foolish wish to display the powerful manner in which 
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yoa could handle a bad cause, would you risk your popular- 
ity with the fmternity I My arguments were not addressed 
to you^ my dear fellow, they were Intended for a more guUi- 
ble class than that yoa represent, and go down with tkem,^- 
I would use quite a difibrent style of reasoning ia trying to 
convince yau^ but a speaker must always study the character 
of those whom he addresses, and adapt his words according- 
ly. With men like* these there are three species of argui* 
ments — ^6r«t, an appeal to their passions, second, an. appeal to 
dieir pockets, thirdly, an appeal to their religious predilec- 
tions. I am the person usually selected to address their pas^* 
sions; there are oratora present, who, if they have not. al- 
ready spoken, you will directly hear, address themselves to 
the latter weak points I have named. An appeal to reason, 
and sound argument does not take with auch parties as these 
present, and therefore, unless addressing a person like you, we 
throw that species of argument aside." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LOUIS JOSEPH PAPINEAU. 

" Let on your foot ; 
And with a heart new-fired, I follow you— ^ 
To do I know not what— but it snfficeth 
That Brutus leads me on."— Julius Cjesxel, 

" Mr. President, and gentlemen," said the dark man, with 
the moustache, speaking with a strong foreign accent, yet 
with much fluency, hut without changing his position of having 
his arms folded on his hreast ; " we have been already fully 
convinced of the truth of the statements of the person who 
spoke last. That was all beaten into our heads before we 
came to discuss these matters here. We long since felt that 
the interests of these colonies, and the interests of the mother 
country were diametrically opposed — ^that we benefit nothing 
by the connection, and the only proof we have of such a con- 
nection is the evils arising from it ! Yes, sir, we derive noth- 
ing from that connection but our chains ; we ask leave to es- 
tablish ourselves into a separate Bepublic — ^we are refused. 
We have the legitimate mode of redress — the mode adopted 
by the heroes of the American Revolution — the mode adopted 
by the South American and Mexican patriots, which has 
been acknowledged by other nations as just. We knew 
these things before ; we were taught them by bitter experi- 
ence. A man dared not, indeed, speak a single free opinion, 
so gross was the system of espionage pursued by the hireling 
officials of government. We meet here then, sir, to deliber- 
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ate upon the steps to be » adopted, preparatory to taking the 
field in quest of independence. I believe we have made all 
the arrangements necessary. The different lodges have re- 
turned rolls of their numbers, and their readiness to take the 
field, at any appointed hour. (Hear, hear !) Our whole 
number amounts to one hundred thousand men ! (Hear, 
hear !) Not base hirelings, employed as human butchers at 
a shilling a day — not blind brutes fighting for they know not 
what, only that their king commanded them to do so, but 
men ready to shed their heart's blood for liberty, for their re- 
ligion, for their property, for their rights! (Hear, hear, 
hear !) We have fifty thousand stand of arms already pre- 
pared, twenty-five thousand more are daily expected across 
the lines. From ten to twenty thousand volunteers have al- 
ready enrolled their names, and armed themselves at their 
own expense to fight in our cause. Our leaders have each 
received their respective commands, and we are certain of 
victory, and glorious victory. Steps have been taken to seize 
that hardened miscreant. Sir John Colburne, and that imbe- 
cile bigot, Sir Francis Head, simultaneously, before our in- 
tentions are dreamed of — aye, even in the very heart of their 
hireling horde, and here is the man that has undertaken the 
task," and he struck his open hand upon his breast, while the 
building shook with applause. " There are some things I re- 
gret to-night; our meeting is of a very heterogeneous mixture. 
I cannot account for it, as I thought it would consist but .of the 
leaders of the movement, but these are little annoyances 
which we must look over. Nothing remains now but to dis- 
perse ourselves, and await the given signal to muster — that 
signal as well as the time and place of meeting, will be given 
to each man privately, and quietly await the mojnent when 
liberty and duty shall call us to the field. We will have to 
combat many enemies, I know that. So much the better : 
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* True courage but from opposition grows — 
And what are twenty — what a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the sinew of a single arm 
That strikes for liberty I* • 

" We shall find our own countrymen arrayed in the ranks 
of the tyrant — arrayed against us ; we shall find every spe- 
cies of power employed to crush us that money, influence 
and established rank can produce. But we are strong — we 
are strong in our cause, we are strong in our numbers, we are 
strong in our geographical position. There is only one thing 
can ruin us now — treason, disunion. A great many are here 
to-night, the oath must be administered to all. Gentlemen, 
more access to the left side of the room, and one by one, as 
you repeat the oath, come over to this side. I will begin : 

" I, Louis James Papineau, swear before God and my com- 
panions here assembled, that I will be true to the cause of 
Canadian Liberty ; that I will at all times be ready to obey 
the commands of the chiefs of the Fraternity ; that I will be 
willing to sacrifice property and life, if necessary, in carrying 
out those commands ; that I will never betray the secrets of 
the Fraternity, nor any person engaged in it, and that I will 
at all times be ready to succor any member who shall make 
the sign of being a brother of our order." 

On repeating this, he crossed over to the right side of the 
room. The President went through the oath and followed, 
while one by one the members repeated the obligation, until 
St. George was called upon. After a few moments' consid- 
eration, he also took it, and a sileifice of some minutes followed. 

There was one in that assembly who did not take it. 

" Here is a poem, Mr. President," said Ferrars, handing. a 
sheet of paper to the chairman, '< which has been composed 
in this room, to-night, under the inspiration of our speeches, 
by one who has only joined us this evening. I would sug- 
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gest that the gallant editor on your left distribute a few thou- 
sand copies of it, as a war-song, you know what an effect 
the war-song of Roland bad upon the Normans ; this may 
have an equal effect with the young and enthusiastic." As 
he said this, he sneered in that manner peculiar to himself. 

" Read it," said the President. 

Ferrars obeyed, and read with marked emphasis : — 



THE CALL OF THE PATRIOT, 



" The day has dawn*d that-tarried long, awake, arise, arise ! 

Let victory swell the battle song that peals athwart the skies I 

Rise I countrymen ! the night is gone— arise and now be free, 

And break those fetters that are forged across yon Eastern sea 1 

The battle-shont on Fnnday's shore, is borne upon the gale, 

And the fisher of Cape Briton's isle, now spreads his snowy sail, 

And binds the sword upon his thigh and rashes to the main. 

He strikes for freedom on the wave— his brothers on the plain ! . 

Far o*er Acadia's hills the shout is borne to Newfonndland, 

And start to life from bay to bay that country's valiant band I 

And ail St. Lawrence hears the peal, its white waves foam on high, 

Until Niagara's thunder voice has mingled with the cry. 

Along Superior's far-offshore, and Huron's inland sea. 

The very winds that murmur by breathe naught but Liberty ! 

And old Quebec, queen of the north, sees battle's pomp again, 

And Montreal sends forth in arms^ her lion>hearted men I 

And Kingston hears the alarum-call and sends the freemen forth— 

Till echoing to the heavens on high, it wakens all the north ; 

And Western Venice, fair St. John, arises at the call, 

Prepared for freedom or for death— to triumph or to fall ! 

And louder grows the warring sound, and borne upon the breeze 

The din of conflict roUs along above yon fretting seas— 

These blazing spars and bellowing guns are warring o'er the deep, 

And over every hill and vale St. George's hirelings sweep I 

But in the shock with freedom's sons their powers they defy 

Like dust before the thunder storm, they falter, turn and fly. 

The meteor cross is in the dust, the flag of war is furl'd. 

And Freedom's God forevermore defends the Western World I" 
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" Bravo ! bravo !" resounded from all sides, as Ferrars con- 
cluded reading those lines. St. George had been leaning 
against the desk, his head resting on his hand ; as he heard 
this burst of applause a deep blush suffused his face. 

" Oh, these toys," said the person who had accompanied 
St. George and Ferrars on entering, ** may pass with the 
young and enthusiastic^ but our time is too precious to have 
it occupied with poetical trifles — ^we have realities to deal 
with. Now, although Mr. Fapineau's plan of swearing 
those present is a very good one, yet there are some things 
of too important a nature to be discussed now, I would there- 
fore move that the meeting adjourn, but that the chiefs of the 
fraternity remain." 

After a short debate this motion was put and carried, and 
St. George rose to depart. In the crowd that were endeavor- 
ing to make their way out, he was shoved rudely against the 
partition of the dark passage ; he placed his hand on what 
appeared to be a concealed spring, for a small door opened 
noiselessly to the pressure. In total darkness he entered — 
all was silent. For some time . he listened, and at length a 
gurgling sound like the pouring out of some warm liquid, fell 
upon his ear, and at the same moment a faint appearance M)f 
light became discernible through a chink in the partition at 
the opposite side of the room.- He advanced silently, and 
placed his eye against the aperture. He looked long and 
earnestly, nor was his attention arrested from what he saw 
within, until he was aroused by the entrance of a person with 
a candle. This person, in seeing St. George, uttered a cry 
of alarm, dropped the light, but seizing the latter by the 
throat, grasped him firmly, and at the same time making Him 
sensible that he held a sharp weapon to his breast. 

VOL. I. 10 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

BASE COIN AND FORGED NOTES. 

'* He knows our secret— let hixn die the death 1"— Massingeb. 

« Move not, or you die !" cried his captor ; " ho ! lights 
there ! quick !" In a few minutes two men entered from the 
room in which the consultation had been held. One was 
Papineau, the other Ferrars. " Ha !" exclaimed the latter, 
" a spy !" 

" He dies !" cried Papineau, drawing a dagger, ** better 
one man die than ten thousand be betrayed !'' 

" Not so !" cried Ferrars, recognizing St. George, " but 
he must become one of the chiefs of the fraternity, since he 
has now learnt our secret !" 

"Who is he?" cried Papineau, bringing the light up to 
his face. 

" He is one of our number, consequently there is no dan- 
ger. But St. George," he added, " this was a rash step ! — 
Had any one entered the passage from that room into which 
you were peering so incautiously, you would hare been stab- 
bed before there would have been time for an explanation !" 

The young man stood unabashed. " I made the discovery 
by accident," he said ; " I was not endeavoring to pry into 
secrets with which you did not wish to entrust me. Do you 
doubt my truth in the cause ?" 

" Not at all," replied Ferrars, with ^ sneer, which it seem- 
ed he could not lay i^sid^, << all I doubt is the propriety of 
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making a chief of the movement, one so young and inexperi- 
enced, maugre his heing^ a poet and a philosopher." 

<* Well, there is no help for it now," said Papineau, << he 
must either die or take the oath." 

" Possibly," said St. George, " you may imagine, since I 
have no alternative but to take the oath or die, that I will do 
so readily through fear. You are mistaken ; I will not take 
the oath. I promise on my honor not to reveal what I have 
seen, but I will not bind myself to secrecy by any other 
oath !" 

<' Par Dieu /" cried Papineau, plunging his hand in his 
bosom, " but you shall !" 

" Stop !" exclaimed Ferrarsr, calmly, as he waved him 
back, '* St. George, you misunderstand us I We wish- to el- 
evate you to a rank superior to a mere member of the frater- 
nity, and a new oath is imposed on all those who take that «^ 
step — ^you as well as the rest will have to take it. St. George, 
we have staked our lives on a desperate game, we cannot 
risk the stake by submitting to any romantic folly such as 
this. Tou have discovered a great secret connected with our 
safety, and therefor^ it is necessary that we make you ours, 
so that you will be mutually interested with us in keeping it 
secret." 

'< And what are the obligations to be imposed on a person, 
taking the rank of one of the chiefs of the conspiracy ?" 

" Gome in the room where they are sitting deliberating, 
and you will hear the oath." 

On saying this, Ferrars led the way. into the room which 
they had left, St. George walking next to him and Papineau 
bringing up the rear. 

On entering, Ferrars advanced to the table at the head of 
the room. Five or six men were sitting around engaged in 
conversation, which was carried on in a low and earnest tone. 
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These were the leaders of the conspiracy. After whispering 
for some time with the President, the latter said : " Will you, 
Mr. Ferrars, become guarantee for his good faith and cau- 
tion V 

" I will," returned Ferrars, 

" That will not do," said the man who had first met St. 
George and his companion at the door, and whom we shall 
call Fergusson. " This person is unknown to us, and we are 
going to impart to him matters, which if divulged, would 
jeopardize our heads — ^yes, our heads — that is the word — 
and for Mr. Ferrars to go bail for his truth — ^why, it will be 
poor satisfaction, if he betrays us, to revenge ourselves on 
Mr. Ferrars. He is young, too — he may be imprudent, if not 
treacherous — ^No! I will never consent to his being made 
acquainted with secrets of such great imporfknce." 

" But he knows the principal secret, already," urged 
Ferrars. 

" Very well — let him die then I" 

" Yes, and bring suspicion at once on each of us !" 

" You are a very clever man, no doubt," continued Ferrars, 
" but do you not see, sir, that the steps which would be taken 
to discover this murder might lead to the discovery of the 
whole plot." 

<* Oh, you are afraid of a little blood — ^I beg pardon for 
having frightened you — ^but I really think you mistook your 
businejss when you joined us." 

A strange dark smile flitted over the pale face of Ferrars, 
and he sneered bitterly, as he replied — 

" You are wrong, Mr. Fergusson, I do not fear a little blood 
when I have a motive in shedding it, as you will find to your 
satisfaction ere many days go by. But in this case it will 
lead to no good result ; and as regards my having mistaken 
my profession, you will be pleased to remember, Mr. Fergus- 
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son, that in thjs Fraternity, I occupy a position superior to 
yours." 

"Aye, thanks to the fools who made it so!" mattered 
Fergusson. 

" Nevertheless, he is right," said die President, " and as I 
also am averse to bloodshed, I agree with Mr. Ferrars, that 
this man, now Ihat he has discovered our secret, should be 
enrolled as one of the chiefs. However, I wish to take your 
votes." He did so, and Fergusson's was the only dissenting 
voice, so that St. George was elected. 

The latter was then made to approach the table. All the 
chiefs stood up uncovered, each with his right hand placed 
Upon his heart. St. George stood in the same attitude, his 
left hand grasping the Bible. He then repeated after the 
^President, a solemn oath, in which he renounced monarchy 
and the British connection, pledging himself to have no other 
aim or interest save the independence of the colonies, and bind- 
ing himself to obey the commands of the chiefs of the Society, 
and to be true to the cause with his life. 

When he had finished, the President said in a deep voice, 
which rang through the room — 

" And for the traitor that is false — may earth deny him 
shelter and heaven its rest !" 

The simultaneous response, <* Amen !" followed, and St. 
George was conducted to his seat and enrolled tis the junior 
chief of the Fraternity. , 

<< This being over," said the President, " let us again 
return to the business which we were discussing.* You all 
agree with me, gentlemen, that every thing must be done at 
one blow. There must be no pause — no time given them to 
avert it. Sir John Colborne and Sir Francis Head must be 
seized — ^Montreal, Toronto and Quebec must be taken — and 
all Canada rise to arms in one day. All our arrangements 
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must be made so that these things will be effected simultane- 
ously. Were we to attempt any one separately, the whole 
would be endangered* They must be carried into effect at 
one and the same time." 

" At one and the same time !" repeated the chiefs. 

" Well then, Papineau, I think you said you would effect 
the capture of Sir John Colbome ?" 

« I will." 

" Well, name the time ?" 

" Go on with the other arrangements, and I will think of a 
day." 

" McKenzIe, you are chief of the Eepublicans of Upper 
Canada. Will they rise at a moment's notice ?" 

" They will." 

" Are they sufficient to take the city of Montreal ?" 

" Amply sufficient." 

" You then undertake to capture Montreal." 

McKenzie nodded his head. 

" Gentlemen," said the President doubtfully, " we should 
pause ere undertaking a great aniount of responsibility. The 
result of any member taking upon himself to perform more 
than he can do, would be total destruction to all." 

" We must only do our best," said Ferrars ; " if we fail, 
why we cannot help it." 

" But I Will npt fail — I, William Lyon McKenzie, under- 
take to place Montreal in the hands of the Republicans and ia 
one month from this — or I will be past caring for the result." 

"'How many effective men can you call upon at a short 
notice ?" 

" Three thousand," returned McKenzie. 

" Quite enough, if well commanded and led on with pru- 
dence. Now to seize Sir Francis Head. Will no one under- 
take that." 

The members looked at each other doubtfully — ^it was a 
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dangerous undertaking — one that inyolved almost certain 
death. Sir Francis Head was in Upper Canada, surrounded 
by troops, and the idea of capturing him, terrified the boldest. 

<*What, will no one undertake it,". said the President; 
" then let us cast lots. Are you agreed ?" 

The chiefs bowed their heads in silence. 

" We must exclude those, of course, who have undertaken 
to perform other services. Papineau, McEenzie, Ferrars and 
myself. There remains three. Nelson, Fergusson and St. 
George— before deciding gentlemen, you will swear individ- 
ually, that which ever of you the lot falls on he will effect his 
purpose, if it can be done." 

The necessary oath was taken, and the names written on a 
slip of paper and thrown in a hat. The President put his 
hand in — the first name drawn was that of St. George. 

" Mr. St. George is the person who will have to perform 
this duty," said the President — " and now I think our arrange- 
ments are nearly completed. This is the 6th day of October ; 
on this day month, which will be the 6th day of November, 
every thing must be done at one blow. On that day, you, 
Papineau, will capture Colburne, surround him with your 
18,000 armed Canadians, and hold him as a hostage to guar- 
antee the safety of the Provisional Government. On that 

day St. George will do the same with Head but, stop, — 

before calculating on this, do you think, Mr. St. George, you 
can do it and that we are not expecting too much ?" 

" If it can be done," replied St. George, who was slightly 
pale and agitated, " I will do it. If not, I can only fall in the 
attempt." 

"Good ! Well, on the same day, McKenzie will surprise 
Montreal, and surround the Parliament Building with Anglo- 
Saxon troops. Ferrars and myself will be prepared to have 
there assembled Republican Representatives, who will declare 
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the colonies free, sovereign and independent— and this will all 
be effected in one day \" 

A low murmur of applause filled the room— the President 
resumed : '' If then we shall have to fight for our freedom 
we shall occupy the strongest ground — and volunteers will 
flock in firom the States by thousands." 

** And Toronto and Quebec ?" asked Nelson. 

'^Will rise on that day. The chiefs who represent the 
Republicans in those cities are absent to-night, but they will 
not be absent from the post when required. An outbreak 
will take place in both places simultaneously, and if rightly 
managed, this day fnonth the Eepublican flag will wave from 
Lake Superior to Anticosta ?" 

" But previous to any demonstration," suggested Ferrars, 
" ought we not to have another meeting of the chiefs, so as 
to prevent any misunderstanding ?" 

" Yes," said the President, << we will meet at the hour of 
eleven, three nights after this, in the same place, when every 
thing will be arranged for the final blow." 

" Brother in high treason," said Ferrars, sneeringly to ' 
Fergusson, who was much agitated, *' you look pale. Perhaps 
you do not like an undefined danger — and would face blood 
more boldly. You do not yet know the nature of the duty 
you will have to perform." 

'* Whatever it may be, young man, I shall perform it with- 
out flinching," answered Fergusson. 

" His duty," said the President, '* has not yet been select- 
ed ; it will depend on chance — and he will at any time be 
ready to obey the commands of his superiors whenever called 
upon." 

« Who are my superiors ?" asked Fergusson. 

"Myself," said the President, "Rodolphe, Ferrars, and 
Papineau." 
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*' I shall be ready," replied Fergusson doggedly ; " but I 
don't like the idea of being left to be ordered about by this 
one and that, without any definite duty being assigned." 

" "Well, the next question is money," said the President — 
" guards will have to be corrupted — means of speedy transit 
employed — and a hundred other things will be found neces- 
sary which will require money. Gentlemen, here is an order, 
certified by me, which, on being presented to the Treasurer 
in the next room, you will each receive £1000. If you do 
not find that sufficient, draw on me for more." 

" A thousand will suffice for St. George, and a like sum 
for Papineau," said McKenzie, " but I shall require £4000 ; 
keeping 3000 men under arms, I can tell you is no cheap 
job." 

" I thought," said St. George, '* that you observed this 
evening that money was sadly wanting — it seems plenty 
enough now, however." ; 

** Oh," said Ferrars, <' it would not do to tell all hands we 
had money; '^they would all be claiming remuneration. 
Besides, it lulls suspicion — and it would hardly do, that the 
source whence this money is derived should be known." 

" Well, gentlemen, it is understood that we meet here three 
nights from this. In the meantime we had better disperse as 
quietly as possible. I must now busy myself in calling to- 
gether the materials to form a Provisional Government." 

" Kemember," said Fergusson, << you promised me the office 
of Attorney General." 

« Before this day month," muttered Ferrars, sotto voce^ 
<< you shall be Attorney General to His Satannic Majesty—- 
but I am morally sure not of Canada !" 

VOL. I. 11 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FEBlflABS HOBSEWHIPPEI). 

*' An oath— an oath I I have an oath in Heaven.**— Shakspearb. 

" I WONDER," thought Ferrars, as he pursued his way home- 
ward, lost in deep thought, " if any one of the many with 
whom I am associated, have the penetration to fathom the 
intentions of Edmund Ferrars? I doiibt it — as old Louis 
XL used to say I if I thought the hat I wear knew the secrets 
in the head it covers, I would throw it in the fire. I hold 
them all between my fingers — fools that they are — do they 
think I am working for their benefit. No ! — the aristocracy 
look down on the middling classes — the middle class treat 
with disdain the lower order — ^and even the very lower order 
look down with contempt on the poor penniless boy, who, 
friendless and houseless, is spurned from door to door. Such 
was I ; when a pauper — an orphan — a newsboy, I received 
insult and ill treatment froiA these very men with whom I am 
now connected ; are they such fools as to suppose that a few 
years' change, a slight alteration in my circumstances-— would 
drown forever the bitter scorn and brutal usage I have re- 
ceived at their hands ! They are terribly mistaken ! The 
newsboy disgusted with harsh treatment, left his native land ; 
he endured unheard of sufiering — ^but he traveled — ^he became 
acquainted with men— -with literature, with science—with 
distant lands. He returned a man — ^a different being from 
that which he had been ; he was now respected — ^feared — 
followed — ^because unknown. He obtains the secrets of cabi- 
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nets — the secrets of hearts ; he mingled with the highest and 
the lowest— quietly, unobtrusively — ^he observed the wretch- 
edness springing from the present organization of society — ^he 
learned the causes of discontent rankling deep in the hearts 
of the people — every thing that could subserve his great 
purpose was grasped at — ^he became a peasant, an aristocrat, 
a demagogue, a philosopher, a Catholic, a Protestant, as occa- 
sion required — ^but nothing was too low for him to stoop to — 
nothing too high for his reach, if necessary, in forwarding his 
great aim. Insidiously and quietly he accumulated the in- 
flammable materials — without exciting suspicion he placed 
the incendiary torch in the hands of those whom he selected 
to fire the pile. He l^ept himself in the back-ground — ^he 
made them the agents to inflict his vengeance, and the imple- 
ments to effect their own destruction. His chief enemies he 
caused to be his chief tools in carrying out his revenge — so 
that the spirit and feelings of the boy remain, even when 
form, features, circumstances, all, are changed. Do they 
dream that the boy could bury the iron in his heart forever, 
and that it would rankle no longer in the heart of the man ! 
Fools ! They do not know me now, but I know theniy and 
dearly shall they purchase the knowledge of my identity. 
There is that Fergusson, who, not content with making me 
lead a dog's life while with him as his postboy, made the 
second attempt to ruin me with that libel case. But I will 
not revenge myself — oh, no !" he added, laughing aloud, " I 
will not avenge myself— L will make him do it for me — ^I will 
make himself the minister of my vengeance on himself! And 
then there is that pliable fool, St. George, the poet — ^the 
dreamer. I humor him, because he also will make a very 
useful tool — he will become an implement in my hands which 
I have long wanted — I will make him the scape-grace of my 
failures, if ever I do fail — therefore it is necessary I should 
make much of him." 
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At this moment he became sensible that he was overheard, for 
in the abstracted state of his mind, his thoughts had gradually 
formed themselves into words, which were uttered aloud. In 
the obscurity he now observed a person walking behind him, 
who must have heard the latter part of his soliloquy. 

*< Possibly he does not know me," muttered Ferrars, with a 
suppressed imprecation on his own imprudence ; '* but it is 
necessary I should know him; and once I fix my eye on him, 
he will find it contains the fabled properties of those in the 
basalisks." 

So thinking, he stepped to one side, and concealed himself 
in the adjoining thicket. The listener passed, walking slowly, 
his head resting on his breast, and with a dejected look. It 
was George Gerard. 

<< Ah ! " said Ferrars, drawing a long breath, << something 
may turn up to silence you. I am fertile in expedients. Let 
me see : is not this St. George's rival ? Ah, yes, I will make 
something of it." He came forth from his concealment, and 
again renewed his walk. " It is time, though," he continued, 
" to think of taking some step with regard to Fergusson. He 
has had the length of his tether. In a few days' time they 
will strike the first blow for independence. Some unforeseen 
event may elevate him beyond my reach. I may fall, I may 
be imprisoned, I may be prevented in many ways from con- 
summating my long-dreamed of wishes. All may be betray- 
ed. Stop. How would it do to give information of him to 
the authorities, and make the proof of his treason so clear and 
damning, that nothing could save him from the gallows ? 0, 
no, no ! that would betray every thing ; and, in ruining him, 
I should betray my own intentions prematurely. He would, 
in turn, reveal every thing, and I would no longer be the 
master-spirit of Canada." 

He was aroused from his reverie by being run against by a 
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horseman, who brushed him in passing so rudely as to nearly 
dislocate his shoulder. Involuntarily he uttered an exclama- 
tion at once of anger and pain. 

Instantly the horseman drew up. He was an elderly man, 
in a military undress, and was evidently intoxicated. 

" What 's that you say, sir ? " he cried, in a harsh, sharp 
voice, and with the tone of one used to command ; ''do you 
dare to speak to me so, sir ? Who are you ? " 

<< You run against me, sir," replied Ferrars, in his usual 
soft tone ; " and not giving one notice of your approach or 
time to get out of your way, I was much hurt, and perhaps 
spoke angrily." 

" Who are you, sir ? " cried the horseman, in a fiercer tone 
than before. " Some rascally soldier in colored clothes. You 
' can't deceive me, sir." 

" Your penetration is very great, sir," replied Ferrars, dryly, 
" but unfortunately for it, jn this instance, you are mistaken. 
However, I do not see the justice of first putting a man's arm 
out of joint, and then giving harsh language by way of 
apology." 

" You insolent rascal, do you know who I am ? Do you 
dare to speak to me so ? What regiitient and company do 
you belong to, sir ? Your commanding officer shall know of 
this." 

" You are either mad or drunk," apswered Ferrars. " I am 
not a soldier." 

" You lie, sir ! " cried the other, grasping his riding-whip. 
" You are a deserter, or you are out without leave." 

" I tell you I am not," answered the civilian. " Go home 
and go to bed till you sleep ofifyour carouse." 

*< What, do you give me the lie and tell me I am drunk in 
the same breath?" cried the officer, raising his whip and 

VOL. 1. 11* 
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striking Ferrars violently over the head. " I will teach you 
manners, sir ! " 

The young man's face assumed the pallor of death, and his 
hand sought his bosom instinctively, as if searching for a 
weapon. At the same moment the sound of a horse's feet 
was heard, and a man rode up beside the officer. It was his 
servant. 

" No, not now," muttered Ferrars to himself, as if making 
a violent effort to control his passions, and he turned to 
depart. 

" What kept you 1 " thundered the officer of his servant, 
as he approached. <<Look here, is not that fellow a de- 
serter ? " 

The man glanced for a moment at the dress and appearance 
of Ferrars, and, seeing that his master was intoxicated, assured 
him that he was not. 

" Ah) very well," muttered the officer, setting spurs to his 
horse ; and in a few minutes they were lost in the obscurity. 

Ferrars wiped the sweat from his forehead. He was deadly 
pale, but his feelings were those of exultation. '< I have con- 
quered my nature," he said to himself; '< I find I can control 
my feelings under the most trying circumstances; I have 
long schooled them ; I have long tutored my passions to sub- 
mit to my will, and this great triumph proves that my efforts 
have not been in vain. Had my passions mastered me, I 
would, probably, have shot him: his servant would have 
come up in time to surprise me in the very act ; he would 
have caught me red-handed in the actual murder. I could 
not have proved the provocation ; I should have been hanged, 
and all my plans would have fallen to the ground. But now," 
he added slowly, clenching his teeth, while a deadly and ter- 
rible expression crossed his countenance, <' Now is he mine. 
Others shall avenge me." 
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The day had just dawned; and, as he thought thus, a 
Canadian, wearing a red cap, met him. The man was going 
to his work, for he held the implements of his trade in his 
hands. Ferrars stopped him, and made a scarcely perceptible 
sign. The man responded to it. Ferrars made another, and 
the Canadian replied, by saying : — 

" You are one of the chiefs of the Fraternity." 

" I am," said Ferrars ; " and require your immediate ser- 
vice." 

" Well, I suppose I must obey," answered the man ; " but 
I have little time to spare." 

<< Best assured you must obey. Attend. A man, followed 
by a servant, both mounted, passed here within these last few 
minutes. This man was swarthy, thick set, and spoke with 
a nasal intonation. He rode a black pony. Follow him till 
he stops, and bring me intelligence of his name and residence 
at six o'clock this evening. You will find me at No. 301 
Notre Dame street. Remember your oath ; be faithful, and I 
will reward you well." 

" ! " said the man, joyously, " there is no need of this 
trouble. I met him ; I know him. It was Colonel Moodie." 

" Colonel Moodie," repeated Ferrars, "Are you sure ? " 

" Sure. I know him well." 

"Ah, that will do. Be secret, be diligent, be faithful. 
Adieu." 

" Adieu, monsieur." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PORQED LETTEB. 

*' There are some shrewd contents in your Jame paper, 

That steals the color irom Bassanio's cheeks.**— Mbbghaht of Venigb. 

The evening following the one on which transpired the 
events related in the last chapter, the rain came down in tor- 
rents, the roads were wet and muddy, while, ever and anon, 
a flash of lightning, followed by low rumbling thunder, would 
light the gloom. St. George wrapped in a heavy overcoat, 
was walking rapidly towards a little cottage in the vicinity of 
the city. 

"* The heavens are propitious," thought he, " she will not 
keep her appointment." Then his thoughts wandered, and 
the next reflection that arose in his mind was the query, 
" how in Heaven's name am I to make a prisoner of the Gov- 
ernor of Upper Canada ? It all seems like a dream. How 
suddenly I have been transformed from being an useless atom 
• to take an active and important part in the great drama of 
life. What a transition ! and how unexpected !" As chance 
would have it, he was here confronted by Gerard, who was 
hurrying towards the city. 

" Ah, Mr. Gerard, how do you do ?" said St. George, in 
an indifferent tone, and without feeling the least embarrass- 
ment. The other colored up to the forehead, and returned 
his salutation in a voice so husky as to be scarcely under- 
stood. 

"A very wet evening." 
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" Very, and very unpleasant to any one who has to attend 
an assignation.'' 

As he. ventured this, he colored still more deeply, but 
seemed determined to come to an explanation. St. George 
stared at him, and replied in an indifferent manner, << I do not 
understand you, sir." 

" Oh, Mr. St. George, there is no need of any circumlocu- 
tion," said the other, making a desperate eflfort, " I think we 
understand each other well, you have an appointment this eve- 
ning with Miss Hereford ?" 

" Well, sir," said St. Gedrge, with freezing coldness. 

" You are carrying on a deception, sir, that is shameful," 
cried Gerard, becoming irritated at the sang froid of his ri- 
val, " you think, perhaps, that I am not aware of it, but I 
know you, sir — I have heard your own confession, and I tell 
you your conduct is cruel and unmanly." 

" Ah, indeed !" said a third party, who at that moment 
approached the spot, mounted and muffled in a horseman's 
cloak. He had overheard the last remark. '' I was not aware 
before, Mr. St. George," said he, " that you were a Catho- 
lic. This is your father confessor, I presume. Well, it 
strikes me, he has selected a very unpleasant time to preach 
you a sermon on morality, as the rain is likely to quench all 
the fire of his eloquence," and he laughed sneeringly. 

"Who are you, sir," cried Gerard, turning fiercely to- 
wards him, << and what right have you to interfere in a ques- 
tion that does not concern you ?" 

Ferrars, for it was he, made no reply, save a very signifi- 
cant glance towards St. George. 

^*Mr. Gerard," said the latter, " although I consider you 
guilty of gross impertinence, yet say what you have to say, 
and be as brief as possible, for I don't like standing in the 
wet." 
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*' I have only to say this," answered the other, fiercely, 
« you are trifling most foully with the feelings of a person in 
whom I am deeply interested, and I wish to tell you candidly, 
that should any thing befall to cause her one sigh for your 
treatment, I infill avenge it, though I follow you to the ends of 
the earth, and purchase that vengeance with my life." 

"Very romantic, indeed," sneered Ferrars, "it will no 
doubt weigh fearfully on Mr. St. George's spirits, and be a 
check over him to take care how he acts over young damsel? 
in whom you are interested. But where is your lance — 
where is Kosinante, where is Sancho Fanza ?" 

" Who the devil are you ?" exclaimed Gerard, " oh, ho, I 
know you now," he continued, as if endeavoring to recollect 
what he knew of him, while Ferrars became pale as death ; 
" I know you now ; you are the person who walks the streets 
at daylight, muttering to himself." 

" What !" exclaimed Ferrars, recovering his calmness. 

" Meddle not in afiairs you have no interest in," said Ge- 
rard, turning haughtily to St. George, as if for his answer. 

" Good !" thought Ferrars, he does not remember what I 
said, or perhaps he is cautious, and does not wish to put me 
on my guard, by letting me know the extent of his informa- 
tion." 

Apparently St. George had formed a project in his mind, for 
without evincing any anger, at the words of his rival, he ad- 
vanced towards him with a conciliatory manner. 

" Gerard," he said, " you are under a mistake, I am not 
interested in the person you refer to, nor she in me." 

" Then why do you lead her to suppose so ?" 

" I lead her to suppose any thing else but that — I have nev- 
er expressed any interest in her farther than that of a casual 
acquaintance — and no doubt she is well aware of this." 

" But you have interviews with her." 
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" May we not have interviews without love or marriage 
being in the question ? We have business of a very different 
nature." 

" Fool !" muttered Ferrars, " he is trying to act the hyp- 
ocrite, and he will fail. What folly !" 

" Then you do not care for her ?" said Gerard, his eyes 
sparkling, " there is nothing between you ?" 

" Certainly not," answered St. Qeorge; "it would be folly 
in me to think of it, since her affections are set on another 
person." 

" Another person !" 

" I am sure of it." 

" Oh, no, no, you are mistaken !" 

" Not I— I have had proof of it." 

"Who?" 

" Oh, you may guess — ^he is not far away." 

Gerard's eyes were fairly radiant with joy. He held out 
his hand to St. George, and exclaimed — 

" Are you really telling me truth ? pledge me your honor." 

'^ Are I telling you the truth ? pledge you my honor," said 
St. George, haughtily. 

" Oh, pardon me — ^but if you knew how deeply this subject 
concerns me, you will not be surprised at my emotion. There 
is yet hope," he added, as if speaking to himself, but imme- 
diately afterwards exclaimed, " but, no-— no— she will not be- 
lieve me ! she will think I have invented this to obtain an 
object." 

" Tell her I said so." 

" Oh, she will not believe me — ^she would think I was 
speaking blasphemy." A sudden twinge contracted St. 
George's face. " But," continued Gerard, ** write me a let- 
ter as if accidentally, and make use of these sentiments." 

" Write it yourself, and use my nama" 
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" You authorize me to ?" 

" I do, since you express so ardent a desire." 

Ferrars was looking on, with a puzzled look, but with his 
eternal sneer on his lip. 

" Well," he cried, "if this is not showing the wllite feath- 
er, I don't know what is ! St. George are you mad ?" 

" No !" he answered sternly, " I know what I am do- 
ing," at the same time he frowned at Ferrars, as if giving 
him to understand that he would explain the mystery when 
an opportunity occurred. 

Gerard appeared highly gratified, and after expressing a 
wish that they might hereafter be friends, he left them. 

" If this is not cowardice, what is it ?" said Ferrars, as soon 
as the latter was out of hearing, " why, St. George, what 
have you done ?" 

" Rid myself an acquaintance I was tired of." 

" Poh ! not at all !" answered his companion ; " if she 
loves you, do you think she will believe it ! No ! she will 
spurn the idea — she will deny its truth, she will show the 
forged letter to you— and when $he does^ mark me, St. George, 
secure it, and give it to me" 

" Give it to you ?" 

" Yes. Will you promise ?" 

" Why should I give it to you, when yeu have no interest 
in it?" 

" I will tell you. My life is in the hands of that Gerard — 
he knows of our secrets ; obtain that forged letter and his 
life will be in our hands — ^at least, it will serve as a powerful 
check over him." 

" Oh, I see, but you mistake, she will not show it. 

" Tush ! I never mistake. Will you do it ?" 

" Oh," he replied laughing, <* I suppose I am bound to obey 
you." 
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" You are ; but to return your favor I will give you ad- 
vice with regard to the service you have to perform in Upper 
Canada, which will be of much use to you." 

" By Jupiter ! I wish you would, for. I am, I confess, at my 
wits ends." 

** Very well, will you be disengaged this evening?" 

" I will — the latter part of it," replied St. George. 

" Then come and see me at No. 10 Notre Dame Street, 
I will await you, and have a bottle of wine ready — which we 
shall discuss, while discussing Sir Francis' bead. But it's 

d d uncomfortable standing here — so, good-bye, till then," 

and Ferrars rode off*. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE F>LSB OATH. 

Quccu Who ever knew the heayens to menace so ? 

Camus, Those that haye known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part I haye walked abont the streets, 
Baring my bosom to the thunder storm.— Julius Cjbsab. 

'* And so, Mary, you were fool enough to come out, such an 
evening as this," said St. George, on entering the . cottage, 
and beholding Mary Hereford, her glossy ringlets dripping 
with wet, and her face pale with anxiety. 

" Venture to come out, Lewis," she repeated, " certainly- 
Did you not make me promise — ^and did you not say that if I 
neglected, you would fancy I did not love you ?" 

" You are a foolish girl, Mary, to believe all I say," replied 
the young man, regarding her fondly but sorrowfully — " this 
was a very imprudent step, for you were unwell before." 

" I have not been well for these few days past — but how 
could I disappoint you. My own comfort was but of trifling 
consequence when it threatened to annoy you." 

St. George ground his teeth. "Mary !" he. exclaimed, " I 
am unworthy of you ! Would to heaven I had never seen 
you !" 

The young girl raised her eyes tremblingly and fearfully 
to her lover's face ; it wore an expression that terrified her ; 
it was the despair of the Fallen Angel. 

" Oh, Lewis !" she cried, " do not look so ; yoti frighten 
me !" 
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"I wish my looks had done so when we first met," he 
answered^ moodily. 

" And why do you regret our having met. My life has 
heen an Elysium, since our love commenced. True, it was 
a feverish delirium of joy, but it was still happiness. Perhaps 
you love me no longer !" 

She gazed at him earnestly, but he did not answer. 

" Oh, Lewis," she exclaimed, clasping his hand, '< speak ! 
Do you no longer love me !" 

" I love you, dearest," he answered. At that moment a 
heavy peal of thunder rolled cracking and crashing through 
the skies, and the sheeted lightning illumined the windows. 

Mary made an exclamation of extreme terror, and clung to 
her lover's side.. His own face wore a troubled expression. 

" I love you, Mary," he cried, " and that is what distracts 
me. I have won your affections — I have prevented you from 
making better matches " 

" Oh ! St. George !" 

" Mark me ! I have prevented you from looking else- 
where — ^in fine, fooled you — and I am unable to gratify our 
wishes by marrying you now. I am poor, Mary, I may not 
be in a position to claim your hand for many, many years. 
You will regret our acquaintance — ^you will feel disappointed 
— you will experience that * hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,' you will attach the blame to me " 

" Stop, Lewis !" she exclaimed, " do you still love me ? — 
will you always love me ?" 

" I do, I will — as heaven is over us !" he replied. 

Another crash of thunder shook the building. St. George 
turned pale, but recovering himself he muttered — " tush ! 
fool ! to dream of supernatural interference in so paltry an 
affair." 

" Then," exclaimed Mary, ", so long as you love me I shall 
remain happy ; fear not my feeling disappointed. I will wait 
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patiently for years, content with the assurance of year love, 
in the hope that at length circumstances may permit our 
union.'' 

Again the building trembled with the thunder. Mary 
shuddered. " Oh !" she cried, " I do wrong to be here — I 
was forbidden this house ; come, Lewis, let us go." 

" What, not in the rain ?" 

" Yes, yes, I will not stay any longer," she answered ; " I 
have kept my appointment, and that is sufficient." 

" Mary," said St. George, changing the subject, << Gerard 
appears to be much attached to you." 

" I am sorry for it," she replied, coldly, " for I esteem him 
very much." 

" But do not love him ?" 

" Love him Lewis, how you talk !" she replied. 

A pang of jealousy shot to St. George's heart, as she ex- 
pressed this regard, and he muttered between his teeth — 

"He is deserving of esteem, no doubt. You will soon 
know how deserving." 

<* Gome, Lewis," she cried, getting up, and going towards 
the door, " it is getting very dark ; let us go." 

Ere she had time to open it, a heavy step was heard out- 
side, the door flew back, and an ^officer attended by three 
soldiers, entered. 

Mary started back, aflrighted, and clung to her lover's 
side. 

" Allow none to leave this house," cried the officer to his 
men, " till the search is over. Arms and ammunition sup- 
plied by the Americans for the use of the rebels, are in 
this building, and we must not cease searching till we find 
them." 

" But, sir," said St. George, addressing him, " your com- 
mand cannot extend to us, as we do not belong to the house, 
and were just on the point of leaving it when you entered.'' 
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." I tell you it does, sir," replied the officer, harshly ; "you 
musjt remain where you are till the search is over. Who 
knows but if you are allowed to leave you may not go to a 
house where arms really are concealed, and give them the 
alarm." 

" Well, sir," cried St. George, " admitting that I may be 
a rebel, which is as far from being the case as that you are 
one, yet it does not refer to this lady. She, at all events, is 
not \ conspirator — you will permit her to pass ?" 

" I will permit no one," said the officer ; " she could give 
the alarm as well as you. Johnston, allow no one to go out 
at that door." 

" No one, sir." 

" Your conduct is arbitrary and unjustifiable," cried St. 
George, " and in defiance of the privileges of every British 
subject." 

" Oh, indeed," exclaimed the officer, with a sneer ; " well, 
look ye here, youngster, if you want to show off before the 
young lady, I will soon show you off— for if you do not keep 
quiet, instead of preaching the rights of British subjects, I 
shall'have you sent off to head-quarters, between a file of the 
guard, with your arms tied behind you." 

" You dare not !" exclaimed St. George, his frame tremb- 
ling with emotion. " I am a British freeman against whom 
no charge has been preferred, and you dare not play off your 
little brief authority by such a gross violation of the rights of 
Englishmen — or if you did you should rue it to the longest 
hour you lived !" 

The officer turned on his heel, as if it were not worth his , 
while to reply ; the men were busily engaged searching the 
house, the master of which offered no resistance, but sat qui- 
etly at the fire smoking. The officer then addressed some 
familiar remark to Mary, at the same time, chucking her 
under the chin. She shrank back and clasped St. George's 
VOL. I. 12=^ 
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arm. Oa the. latter the effect was electric. His head swam, 
a flash of light rushed through his brain, and seizing the offi- 
cer by the breast, he hurled him back against the opposite 
wall. 

The latter rose slowly, he was livid with rage. " Resist- 
ance to His Majesty's troops in performing their duty," he 
gasped — '< well, I will settle the matter my own way. Here, 
sergeant," he roared, "seize that fellow and tie him. Stop," 
he added, recoyering his temper, << haye you found any thing 
to create suspicion ?" 

" No, sir, nothing." 

. " Strange," he muttered — " a letter, signed by one Fergus- 
son, was found, in which this house was named as one of 
the depots for the rebels arms. Never mind — seize that mu- 
tineer. I will not send him to head-quarters, for his punish- 
ment there, will not be so mortifying as that which I shall 
inflict because this will be in the presence of his mistress. 
Tie him up, and give him three dozen, with your belt." 

" You are a paltry scoundrel !" cried St. George, taking a 
chair which he smashed, and then grasped one of the stoutest 
pieces — ^^ and I may have it in my power to return this yet !" 

" You hear that !" roared the oflicer^ " he threatens trea- 
son — he has some plot in his head ! tie him up !" 

St. George watched his chance. With one blow he 
stretched the sergeant ; at the second, the man standing at 
the door, and grasping Mary tightly round the waist with his 
left hand, he cleared, at one 4)ound, the space between him 
and the entrance, and in the next moment they stood in the 
open air. Crying on the remaining man to fpUow him, the 
officer rushed out, but it was too late. The obscurity was so 
great that nothing could be distinguished at Ave yards dis- 
tance, and with an imprecation of deep passion and disap- 
pointment, the officer returned to the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



P W EB. 



" Seldom he snules, and smiles in snch a sort, 
As if he mock*d himself and scom*d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
Soch men as he be never at heart's ease 
While they behold a greater than themselves." 

JUUUB C JESAB. 



St. 6bo]i&e, after accompanying Mary home, where she 
arrived wet and wretched, immediately set out for the city. 
He found Ferrars awaiting him, at the appointed place. This 
man was sitting at the table, on which stood a decanter of 
wine and tumblers, the room being lit up by two candles. 
Every thing around him denoted comfort if not luxury ; but 
his countenance wore a weary and discontented expression. 
His elbow rested on the table, and his hand supported his 
head. *< Toil — toil," he muttered, " there is no rest, no 
pause— once embi^rked on the stream of ambition or revenge, 
and we are no longer our own. Thought, happiness, time, 
rest, physical strength and mental strength must be devoted 
to the cause — we have no longer control over them, and there 
is no longer rest. Is the object to be obtained worth the 
struggle? Ah, it is now too late to make that inquiry. 
Once embarked and there is no longer an opportunity of 
withdrawing. Ha ! St. George," be said to the ktter, on 
entering, *' you are punctual." 
'< I was afraid I would be late," replied the other; <' I was 
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detained by a scoundrel, whose arbitrary conduct was so 
outrageous to the rights of British subjects, that you will 
hardly believe it." 

"British mbject^^ repeated Ferrars, sneering, "what an 
abject term— did you ever study the meaning of it ? How- 
ever, what do you allude to ? Some piece of insolence on the 
part of those upstart officials who 
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Play snch fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ?' 

" Exactly, — I will tell you." And St. George related the 
scene in the cottage. 

Ferrars listened attentively. " Ah," said he, when the 
latter had concluded, — " I am glad of it, heartily glad of it." 

" Glad of it !" cried St. George starting from his chair ; — 
" then I suppose you would have felt still better pleased if 
I had received the chastisement which the scoundrel threat- 
ened ?" 

" Probably I would," returned Ferrars, coolly. St. George 
made a movement of impatience. " Stop !" cried the other, 
" I will tell you why. Hitherto you have been a mere au- 
tomaton. You have no private wrong to avenge; public 
wrongs are not keenly felt by individuals, unless they apply 
to themselves. You acted with us, but without feeling your- 
self personally interested — ^you had no feeling of your own to 
gratify — and you would never have been worth much. You 
would have been always temporizing — always for half-way 
measures. In fact you might have proved the Bertram of the 
plot. But now your gall has been stirred — ^now you feel 
yourself personally aggrieved — ^and hence you will act with 
more energy and settled purpose than hitherto. He found no 
arms ?" he asked. 
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" No, I believe not," returned St. George. 

" Strange. And yet arms were concealed there. I wonder 
where he obtained his information ?'* 

** Stop a moment, I think I can tell yoa," said St. George, 
pausing — " let me see — it was obtained by the discovery of a 
letter written by Fergusson to some friend." 

"Ha, good!" muttered Ferrars — "you don't remember 
who to ?" 

« Yes, I think— one Eodolphe." 

" Good^ again," cried Ferrars, evidently gratified. " Well, 
now describe this officer to me, so that we may know him 
again." 

** He was an elderly man, with grizzled hair, swarthy com- 
plexion, thick set, and apparently very strong. He spoke with 
a choleric, hasty tone, and through his nose." 

" Ah, Moodie, again," said. Ferrars. " Well, and how do 
you purpose avenging yourself ?" 

'^Well, had his orders been carried into effect, I should 
have killed him on the spot. But as they were not, I shall 
wait patiently till an opportunity occurs." 

" Pshaw I And was it his fault that his intentions were 
not carried into efiect ? Have you to thank him for that ? Is 
he less deserving of punishment because circumstances ena* 
bled you to escape from the degradation to which he intended 
subjecting you ?" 

" I could not well take any step there ; Mary's presence 
and my inability to exact vengeance and escape, prev^qted 
me doing any thing then. But not the Jess will I remember 
him." 

" And what do you intend to do ?" 

" Obtain a meeting, and kill him !" 

Edmund Ferrars laughed aloud. " Colonel Moodie give 
you a meeting ! You are mad !" 
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'< I shall force him. Suppose I meet him suddenly, offer 
him a pistol, and say, * Now, you scoundrel, although you do 
not deserve it, I will give you a chance for your life. Take 
one of these pistols, and defend yourself — for if you do not, it 
will not prevent me from shooting you like a dog !' " 

*< All very good, supposing a chance to do all this offers. 
But to meet him in a lonely place hy himself, where there is 
no possibility of interference, you may wait ten years, and 
wait in vain. Then admitting the probability of this meeting 
taking place — ^perhaps, he may be the best shot — he may 
shoot you — and then the revenge is on his side. Your pistol 
may hang fire — ^you may lose your flint — he may shoot you 
while your arrangements are pending — ^pah ! pah ! 'tis a poor 
method of revenge, even if you meet him ! Well ! throwing 
all these chances in favor of your plan ; allow you meet him 
in a forest — ^that you shoot him — well, what follows. Colonel 
Hoodie is murdered — he was last seen with one St. George 
— that St. George, it was well known bore him a grudge — he 
had threatened vengeance at such a cottage on such a night 
— he borrowed Mr. So-and-so's pistols — and hired Mr. 
Thingabob's horse — ^a pistol is found in the murdered man's 
hand — that pistol is traced to the owner — from the owner to 
the borrower — the latter is arrested — ^he has no defence — he 
cannot prove an alibi — ^he can only urge that it was a fairly 
fought duel — this cannot be proved — nor would the law 
recognize the defence if it were — one link being thus discov- 
ered, all the chain would gradually be followed out, until our 
whole conspiracy would stand revealed, and by your impru- 
dent method of revenge, you would not only lose your own 
life, and the lives of hundreds of your associates, but destroy 
forever the independence of Canada." 

" And what would your plan be ?" said St. George. 

" Ah, that is another affair. You see, not having your 
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feelings on the subject, and not being enraged against him as 
you are, I can speak more calmly. How I would act in your 
place I cannot tell, because I am not placed in it ; but I 
think I would await him some night when he is returning 
home, drunk — having first taken every precaution to prevent 
a discovery of the murder, and there take ample revenge." 

" You recommend me to assassinate him ? " said St. 
George, with a shudder. 

Ferrars sneered. "The idea frightens you," he said; 
" well, I shall not attempt to overcome your scruples — know- 
ing that when a repugnance to shed blood arises from physi- 
cal organization, it is useless to endeavor to overcome it. In 
this case, too, perhaps, the provocation was not sufficient as 
to deserve punishment with death. But, mark me ! human 
life is at some moments of very trifling consequence. Do 
you think, if a discovery of our plot were in danger of taking 
place, I would hesitate at the idea of sacrificing a man's life 
to prevent it ? No ! certainly not." 

" You would do that on the plea that by sacrificing the 
life of one man you would thereby save the lives of a thou- 
sand." 

" Exactly. Well, then, you mean to imply, that if this 
would justify assassination, private revenge would not. Well, 
you are a philosopher — a metaphysician — and may ground 
your doctrine on some solid basis. I am only a poor observer 
of nature, and only know this — that the whole animated 
creation, seen and unseen, are actuated by the spirit of 
vengeance. From the lowest reptile up to God, the principle 
is carried out. The Deity Himself revenges himself on his 
enemies. Witness^ the fallen angels ! shall man alone be 
exempt and not indulge in a feeling so universal, so natural !" 

"I would not descend to murder to gratify my hostile 
feelings against this man ! Oh, no, no !" 
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" As you like. But would you have any objection that 
another should do it for you — some friend, for instance !" 

" I would not instigate him — ^I would not employ another 
to do for me that which I was afraid to do for myself. That 
would be still worse." 

*** But I am powerful — my power is unlimited. I hold the 
scales of life and death of nearly half a million. I have a 
regard for you, St. George — and I will avenge you !" 

" You !" 

" Yes ! before four and twenty hours Moodie shall have 
ceased to live. You do not believe me ?" 

St. George looked at his strange companion, and shud- 
dered ; there was something in his pale thoughtful face, and a 
concentrated fire in his hollow eye which imposed an awe on 
him that he could not shake off. 

** You doubt my power," said the latter, " I tell you it is 
unlimited. I know every thing ; I forestall every thing. I 
will tell you the principal things that trouble your mind 
now?" 

St. George smiled incredulously. 

" You are thinking, first, how you are to capture Sir Fran- 
cis Head ; secondly, how to rid yourself of your acquaintance. 
Miss Hereford." 

The young man started, as if with surprise. 

^< The next thing that concerns you is the manner in which 
you can revenge yourself on this officer, and also on Gerard, 
whom you hate as well. Is it not so ?" 

" Tush ! this is the result of thance, and may be accounted 
for quite easily," replied St. George. 

" True," said Ferrars ; " but are there not many things 
which you cannot account for ? For instance, the apparition 
last night in the graveyard ? " 

St. George sprang from his seat. 
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"You know that?" he exclaimed. "Ferrars, in God's 
name, how have you learned this ? ** 

" O, I cannot impart the source of my information," he re- 
plied ; ** but I can assure you that it is very varied. I have 
many familiars in my employ, and there is nothing escapes my 
knowledge ; because, St. George, there is no intelligence, 
however trifling, thattnay not be of use to a politician." 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. Ferrars 
spoke hurriedly, as if to conclude before the intruder entered. 
"Will you believe in my power, if my prediction respecting 
Hoodie is verified ? " 

" Certainly not. Perhaps you may contemplate killing him 
yourself." 

" O no," he answered, with a sneer ; " I do no such im- 
prudent things. I may not leave this room for the next 
twenty-four hours ; yet my arm is long. Will you be- 
lieve ? " 

"Perhaps." 

" Well, Fergusson is getting impatient, for I suppose it is 
him. Gome in," he said aloud ; and the person he had named 
entered. 

" Now, St. George, I have some private business with Mr. 
Fergusson," said Ferrars, " and, as ours is almost concluded, 
I will take it as a favor if you withdraw. I promised you 
assistance in carrying out your exploit. I will tell you 
what you must do : Withdraw all the troops from Upper 
Canada." 

" Withdraw all the troops from Upper Canada ! And how 
the devil am I to do this ? " exclaimed St. George, looking 
bewildered. 

Ferrars smiled. " You will immediately mingle with some 
of the dragoons stationed here. Among them are many mem- 
bers of the Fraternity. As soon as you find one, and you 
VOL. I. 13 
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recognize him by his answering your sign, whisper to him 
these words. [Here he spoke low.] Then give him this 
dispatch, and command him to lose not a moment in delivering 
it to Sir Francis Head ;" and he handed St. George a sealed 
letter. 

'* Bat," said St. George, hesitatingly, as he took the dis- 
patch, " suppose he delivers it to his commanding officer, and 
betrays us ; suppose he refuses to obey me at all ? " 

" In the first event, the document would betray nothing ; 
in the second, he would undergo a punishment worse than 
death. Are you satisfied ? " 

<* I suppose I must," answered St. George, rising. << Shall 
I offer him any reward ? " 

" No ! command him fo obey ; he dare not refuse you. I 
will see you tomorrow night at the meeting. Adieu." 

Quiet and unassuming as this man was on their first ac- 
quaintance, there was now something about him which im- 
posed command and even awe ; and St. George, bidding him 
adieu, rose and retired. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

REVENGE. 

" I oonld discern, xneihonght, fhe assassin^s eye, 
And gladiator's hearf^WsiunEB. 

"And now, Mr. Fergusson," said Ferrars, turning to his 
companion, " I am ready to enter into business with you. I 
am sorry to have kept you waiting so long." 

" O never mind," replied Fergusson, with a patronizing air. 
" Only get through with it as fast as you can, as my time is 
valuable. For this reason, I think it would have been as 
well if you had called on me, instead of sending for me to 
attend you." 

" I believe it is not customary for superiors to wait on their 
inferiors with their commands." 

" Superiors," repeated Fergusson, uneasily, as he shifted 
his position in his chair. " I do not understand you." 

** I believe it was understood at our last meeting, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, that, in the event of any emergency, then unforeseen, 
arising, you were one of those who, being unemployed other- 
wise, was to be charged with the duty. That is, your duty 
was to await further commands, in case your services were 
required." 

" Yes, I believe something of that sort was said. Well, 
has any emergency arisen wherein I am wanted ? " 

" A very great — a terrible one." 

" Ah ! what is it ? can it be remedied ? " 

" Perhaps ; but you must be prompt." 

"Me?" 

" Yes. You must, tomorrow morning, at daylight, be on 
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the road to Toronto, where the governor at present is. You 
will take three men with you on whom you can rely. Mark 
me." 

" Yes, well," said Fergusson, assuming a defiant air, as if 
he would say — ^I will listen to you, but not obey you. 

" You will see an officer pass, accompanied by two men, 
and a third man bound. That officer's name is Colonel 
Moodie. Do you know him ? " 

" I know him. He is one of my best friends. Well ? " 

" You will shoot him through the heart ! " 

Fergusson became speechless with surprise; his hands 
rested powerless on the table, and he gazed on Ferrais with 
a vacant, bewildered stare, as if he could not remove his 
eyes. 

" You will, on no account," continued Ferrars, " permit 
this Colonel Moodie to reach Toronto. Your own life will 
pay the forfeiture of your neglect. Do you mark me ? You 
will die by the most unheard of torture, should he escape 
you." 

" I deny your right to command me," said Fergusson, re- 
covering his speech. << I will do nothing of the sort. You 
command me to commit murder. Well, I refuse. The Fra- 
ternity will justify my conduct. What motive can there be in 
murdering this officer ? " 

A smile of withering contempt arose to the young man's 
face ; it was one of fiendish triumph and exultation. 

** You refuse," he said, haughtily ; " you question the ne- 
cessity of executing my commands. Are you aware that, if I 
chose to do it, I could force you to have but one alternative — 
to obey my orders or suffer the penalty provided by the Fra- 
ternity in case of refusal — death. But I will not act so per- 
emptorily. I will tell you why you must do this service." 

" It is useless, I will not do it, at any rate, till the chiefs 
meet; let them decide between us." 
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Ferrars smiled, and went on, without heeding him. " Yon 
require to know why this man's death is necessary, the an- 
swer is contained in three words : we are betrayed !" 

Fergusson started and turned pale. 

" This man," pursued Ferrars, << has been placed in pos- 
isession of all the facts relating to our plot. He is aware of 
every step we have taken — ^he knows the names of all the 
chief conspirators, and tomorrow he departs to lay before the 
Governor the extent of his information. 

Fergusson's teeth chattered, while Ferrars went on, as if 
enjoying the other's agony ; " But thank heaven, this informa- 
tion is oral — ^he has no documents, he is the sole depository 
of the damning secret, and with his death, the secret is de- 
stroyed, and we are saved. If he reaches Toronto, we are 
lost — lost forever. But he must never reach Toronto !" 
' " The emergency is terrible !" exclaimed Fergusson, resting 
his head on his hand ; " he must not indeed be allowed to 
arrive at Toronto. But how am I to know that this is true ?" 
he added quickly, raising his head. 

" You will know to your cost, when you- are arrested for 
high treason — when you feel the hangman's rope about your 
neck. What will be your reflection when you remember 
that your own incredulity brought you to the gallows ?" 

Fergusson shuddered. " Damn the Fraternity !" he mut- 
tered involuntarily. Ferrars smiled, with suppressed exulta- 
tion. 

" He must be prevented from reaching Toronto," he added, 
" but why do you select me ? — it is an important business, 
why not go yourself ?" 

" I select you for two reasons," said Ferrars coolly ; " first, 
I have every confidence in you, and secondly, you are the 
cause which led to our being betrayed !" 

" Me !" echoed Fergusson, springing to his feet. 
VOL, I. 13* 
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" Yes !" answered the other. ** Yoa gave the first intelli- 
gence. Your imprudence, or your voluntary purpose, I know 
not which, has been the cause of our having been betrayed." 

" What mean you !— explain yourself ! — ^how 1" 

" Your letter to Bodolphe has fallen into the hands of the 
Loyalists." 

Fergusson clasped his hands, while bis face became livid—- 

" And you have seen it ?" he cried. 

" I have !" replied Ferrars calmly, and watching the effects 
of his words. 

<* I am ruined — I am ruined !" groaned Fergusson ; " ah, 
now I see, why you select me on so fearful an expedition ; it 
is owing to thq manner in which I spoke of you in that letter. 
Is that not the reason ?" 

" No,'' replied Ferrars, with the utmost calmness, " I se- 
lect you merely because you have been left at my disposal, 
and because, you being the person to whom the blame of this 
will be attached, you should be the person selected to remedy 
it." 

" Left at your disposal — ^how ?" inquired Fergusson, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

Ferrars rose slowly, and went to a desk on the other side 
of the room. He unlocked it, and took out a sheet of paper, 
which he unfolded. " Here our different duties are assign- 
ed," he said, as he returned to the table. '' Mr. St. George to 
capture Sir Francis. Head ; Mr. Papineau to make prisoner 
of Sir John Colbume ; Mr. Fergusson to be ready to obey 
the commands of Mr. Ferrars, whenever called upon so to 
do. See," he continued, handing the paper to his crestfallen 
companion, *< read for yourself, that is the genuine signature 
of the President, is it not ?" 

" Oh, yes, it is his," replied Fergusson, glancing at it, 
" but Mr. Ferrars, I wish to explain why I referred to you in 
the manner I did in that letter. I am under obligations to 
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this Rodolphe, and when he wrote to me seeking for informa* 
tion concerning yon, I could not do less than give it." 

Our readers will remember that Ferrars had never seen 
this letter, nor had he the slightest idea as to its contents. 

*<True,*' he said, '< but why did Sodolphe express a curi- 
osity about me ?" 

" Because he hates you." 

** Why ?" 

'' He is jealous of your power. So are all the chieb.-- 
They say you are the devil, and forestall them in every 
thing." 

" Ah," said Ferrars, deeply interested, *' but how did you 
become possessed of the secrets concerning me which you 
made him acquainted with ?" 

" Well, that one connected with the assumed name of Erle« 
loff." 

It was now Ferraris turn to become pale. "Yes," he 
gasped, " well that one I learned by accident from a young 
man named Wentworth." 

Ferrar's face was now of a leaden hue, but he still preserv- 
ed the same tranquil expression. " Oo on !" he said. 

" This Wentworth was telling me an anecdote one day, in 
which I traced a resemblance between you and the principal 
character he spoke of. I questioned him, without exciting his 
suspicions, and without your name being mentioned, by coup- 
ling this story with some other reports I had heard, I conclud- 
ed you had once played the part of an amateur pirate !" 

•* Ah !" thought Ferrars, " this was Catharine's work- 
well, this fellow shall be silenced soon." Then aloud—- 

" This is a bold charge, Mr. Fergusson, and grounded you 
confess on suspicion. Luckily Rodolphe never received it. 
But with regard to the other secret you said you had discov- 
ered, connected with my early life " 

"What other?" said Fergusson, inquiringly. 
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" Ah — ^it's all right," said Ferrars, as if wishing to avoid its 
farthur discussion, for he had spoken at random, " yes — ^and 
what are Rodolphe's intentions towards me ?*' 

'* I will tell you," said Fergusson^ as if trying to ingratiate 
himself with his terrible adversary. They intend to sacrifice 
you once they have obtained power. Their plan is this: 
they will appoint you their ambassador to Washington, for 
the purpose of soliciting aid from the American Government. 
They will amply furnish you with money and a suitable 
equipage, but your followers will be creatures in their employ, 
who will receive orders to betray you to the British on the 
firsroccasion that offers, while they themselves will give in- 
formation to the government of your defenceless position, and 
take every means to ensure your falling into the hands of the 
enemy." 

" And who are priory to this plot ? do you know ?" 

'^Rodolphe, Papineau, Nelson, McEenzie, and myself. — 
Papineau is your most bitter foe, but Rodolphe your most 
dangerous. He has been collecting information concerning 
you for a long time ; an account of all the monies you have 
received and how expended, are kept. In fact every thing, 
that may hereafter appear to your disadvantage is religiously 
treasured up." 

"Who is this Rodolphe?" 

"May I trust you?" 

" Certainly." 

" Well, I will give you a piece of intelligence that will sur- 
prise you ; and I trust it will have some weight in inducing 
you to think more favorably of me. I do not wish to go on 
this expedition, and in the second place, I would sooner stick 
to your party than to Rodolphe's — for nothing can withstand 
your sleepless vigilance. You wish then to hear this man's 
history ?" 

" I do." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BROTHERS. 
^ ** Quick bom of tho same womb."~BTBOv. 

^'RoDOLPHE is an extraordinary man," began Fergusson, 
"and when you hear some of the particulars of his life, you 
will be astonished how I became acquainted with them. To 
that part there is no mystery attached — it is quite simple. — 
As I told you before, I onpe rendered him a great service ; on 
the evening following, we congratulated each other on having 
got out of the scrape, over a bottle of wine. Rodolphe got 
rather elevated, and very communicative. I related some of 
the particulars of my life to him, and in return, he revealed 
me his whole history. Next morning I believe he regretted 
it, for he questioned me very closely, but I pretended igno- 
rance, and I believe to this day he does not recollect the ex- 
tent of his communications. His father, who had died while 
he was young, had once been in good circumstances, but 
had been reduced at the period of his death to absolute pau- 
perism, so that not the slightest provision was made for young 
Rodolphe, and he, with his younger brother, were left utterly 
destitute. At this time he was about nine years of age, and 
the other orphan nearly four. William, the elder, had re- 
ceived the rudiments of education, but the other, of course, 
had not even this advantage. As we shall not have occasion 
to refer again to him, I shall just say that a few years after 
the death of his father^ I took him into my employ, but he 
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turned out a sad scoundrel — ^robbed me^ and ran away, and 
since then I have never heard of him." 

At these words, a portentous frown darkened the young 
man's brow, but he remained silent. 

Fergusson did not observe this contortion of his features, 
and continued : " The elder, William, had been intended for 
a lawyer, but long ere his father's death, he had been forced, 
through want of means, to give up the idea, and he soon af- 
terwards quitted Montreal, and for many years I lost sight of 
him. I had myself just then entered into a commercial busi- 
ness, and was very little older than he was, so that we were 
well acquainted, and at one time were on a similar footing in 
society. However, so goes the world — those who are up to- 
day, are down tomorrow, and vice versa" 

" Exactly," muttered Ferrars, with a sinister expression, 
" those, indeed, who are ]up to-day will be down tomorrow — 
the sentiment is true." 

Fergusson resumed: "William Rodolphe departed from 
Montreal, no one knew whither, and he was soon forgotten. — 
Years rolled by, nor was he again recalled to my mind, until 
one day about two years ago, a tall, and elegantly dressed 
man entered my establishment. Every thing about his per- 
son, his manners, appearance, and language, all denoted 
wealth, education, and taste. He asked me if I recollected 
him, of course I was astonished at such a question, and re- 
plied that I never had had the honor of being introduced to 
him, but was ready to serve him in any manner in my pow- 
er. * That is all I want you to do,' said he, going to the 
door, and calling a cab. He desired me to follow him, and 
calling one of my clerks, I left the shop in his charge, and, 
utterly confounded at this strange affair, went with the stran- 
ger. I confess it was very imprudent conduct on my part, 
but there was something about him which seemed familiar to 
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me, and I was drawn towards him by an irresistible attrac- 
tion. The cab stopped in front of an elegant mansion ; we 
alighted and entered. Every thing denoted the utmost wealth 
aad luxury, and \^hile ruminating on who the mysterious 
stranger could be, he led me into one of the rooms. In this 
apartment, at the moment we entered, a lady was reclining on 
a sofa, reading ; at our approach she immediately retired. I 
only obtained one glimpse of her, but she was excessively 
beautiful. No sooner were we alone than this man said, 
' Mr. Fergusson, my name is William Bodolphe ; fortune has 
been lavish of her favors since I last saw you, and I have no 
reason to complain. I have but one step more to take, to 
place me on the highest round of the ladder — your aiding 
hand alone can place me there. Will you extend it?' I 
was totally bewildered, and made no answer. He continued : 
* if you can, I think you will, we have been old friends — now 
what I require of you is that you will become security for 
me on a bond of £25,000, payable in six months. You are 
astonished, but I will show you are safe.' He got up and 
went to a desk, from which he took a small tin box ; this he 
carefully unlocked, and taking out the papers it contained, he 
touched a spring which revealed a false bottom, from whence 
he took out a handful of notes and bonds, all good. ' Here,' 
said he, * is security sufficient to hold you harmless. You 
know most of the men who have given these, and you see 
they are all payable previous to the time for which I wish you 
to become bound. They amount to £31,000, which will 
leave you: a clear gainer of £6,000 should I make default in 
payment of the bond, as I intend to make these negotiable and 
leave them in your hands, as a pledge. What say you ? — 
Js not £6,000 something for which you should make a tri- 
fling risk ? — it is not every day you make that. Look at the 
documents, are they not good — ^are not the parties able to re- 
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deem, in time ? — are they not good security V I examined 
them ) they were given by some of the strongest firms and 
men of the best credit in the city, there could be no doubt as 
to that, and I saw no danger in doing as he desired. ' But^' 
I asked, < why not endorse these over to the holder of your 
bond?* *I am paying him a higher per centage than they 
are paying me,' he answered, <and this creditor of mine 
would not hear of such a thing, unless at a fearful discount 
on the paper, which he would aflfect to look upon ai! a risk. — 
Do yoii consent V In a mad moment I became his security, 
and gave him a power over me forever.'' 

" How did that give him a power over you ?" asked Fer- 
rars, putting his hand to his head, " Ha ! I see — I see ! glo- 
riously done ! by Jupiter !" 

" Villainously done, by hell !" cried Fergusson in an exci- 
ted tone, ** but hear roe out. I will lay bare his secrets, and 
thus have revenge on him. No sooner had I signed the in- 
strument, then he leaned back in his chair and laughed aloud. 
* Why do you laugh V asked I, trembling all over at some un- 
defined appi;ehension. *I will tell you,' he replied ; < I was 
told some time since that Roderick Fergusson, a merchant of 
Montreal, possessed secrets belotiging to the Lodge of ChaS" 
seurSf or the Canadian League, and the question then was to 
get this Roderick Fergusson in our power. Of course Wil- 
liam Rodolphe was the man selected to do this, and he has 
done it ! * How am I now in your power more than before V 
I cried. ' Because,' he answered, * in six months you will 
be called upon to pay £25,000 with the interest, which you 
can meet, and you will become bankrupt.' * But,' I cried, * I 
hold your notes for more than the amount.' * Produce them,' 
he said, sneering, * and you will be arrested as a swindler ! 
They are forgeries ! — all forgeries !' I sprang from my seat, 
in agony ; I again glanced at the notes, but no man could de- 
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tect the imposition — they appeared the genaine aignatareflu 
*Now Fergu>sson,' said Bodolphe, 'sit quiet, and listen. — 
We want your aid, your influence, your weahb, to assist us 
«.in the plot which we are engaged in ; I do not. want your 
money, I do not want you to pay my ctebts — ^mark that. I 
only want to have such a check over you that, for your own 
interest's sake, you will be true to our cause. Now, you 
must join us,, and take the oath of the League — if you do 
this, I will give you back your bond — if not, I will not pay a 
dollar of it, the holder will come down upon you for payment, 
and you will have to pay it, or be arrested for forgery, sh^mld 
you attempt to raise money on the security I have given you. 
You can take your choice — ^you have six minutes to consider.' 
* Six Tnantks V I cried, springing up. * Look at the instru- 
ment,' said he, holding it up ; * you see it is six minutes,' 
and so it was. I had read, in my excitement, the word * min- 
utes ' months. He took out his gold repeater, glanced at it, 
and said, < ere the hand revolves round the dial twice more, 
you will be responsible for the sum of £25,000 ; avoid this, 
come, with me to the League — ^take the oath, and I will give 
you back your signature ! What could I do ? — I had no op- 
tion. Of course I consented, and thus it was I £rst became a 
member of your damnable. Fraternity." 

" Well," said Ferrars, " go on — how did this caloi) calcu- 
lating man ever so far commit himself as to reveal to you such 
secrets of his past life ?" 

" We became great friends, after that," continued Fergus- 
son. '* I done him a great many little services, and he be^ 
came attached to me — ^at least, he pretended to be so. At 
length, a great emergency arose, in which the League's safety 
was fearfully endangered. Its existence depended on my 
firmness, as I was the only evidence called up. All eyes 
were directed at me, and every member of the Fraternity 
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trembled with anxiety. I acquitted myself to Sodolphe's 
satisfaction ; he was in ecstasies at my conduct — every thing 
was saved throagh my ingenuity in baffling the counsel who 
cross-questioned me. That night I went home with Rodolphe, 
and we celebrated our deliverance over some excellent wine. 
Bottle followed bottle, until he became very much excited. 
Finding him very communicative, I ventured a hint regard- 
ing the lady I had seen, the first day I had been there. ^ Ah,' 
said he, * that is my wife-^to her I owe every thing. She 
brought me £30,000, although at the time of our marriage I 
was not worth thirty pence.' 

" < Then,' I cried, * how could you have induced one so 
rich to ally herself with one so far her inferior as regarded 
wealth. Perhaps there were some other disqualifications 
attached to her V 

"•None,' he answered — ^^none! She was beautiful, and 
was courted and adored by the young, the wealthy and the 
fashionable in all directions. I had fifty rivals, all of them of 
the highest rank in the land — ^yet I was only a poor musician, 
without money and without a friend.' 

" ' I must say it was an extraordinary circumstance,' I 
answered, * may I ask how you accomplished it ? Perhaps 
she fell madly in love with you, and disregarded all conse- 
quences ?' 

" ' She was in love with me,' he said, with a sinister smile 
— ^but not by her own good will. All earth combined could 
not have prevented her marrying me — she was infatuated. 
Ha ! they thought they were dealing with a harmless sim- 
pleton—but I have shown them,' Jie added fiercely, < who was 
the dupe — it was not William Rodolphe.' 

" * But how did you accomplish it, if she did not fall in 
love with you of her own free will ?' I asked, for my curiosity 
was now thoroughly aroused. 
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<* < By pursuing a certain eourse,' said he, * the result was 
inevitable — she could not do otherwise than love me.' 
. "'Then you mean,' I hinted, * that you lised a charm of 
some sort ?' 

^' Suddenly he appeared to recollect himself, and changed 
the subject. ' Let us talk no more of that,' he said, ' for I 
believe I have gone too far. I only know this, that, had it 
not been for my marrying her, I should still have been a 
wanderer over the wide world, and not the leader in the 
movement for Canadian Independence.' 

« < I dare say,' I suggested, ' but that some strange scenes 
occurred in your life V 

" * You may well say so,' he answered ; * I have been on 
the point of despair an hundred times. I was driven to great 
straits when I left Montreal. I was forced, in fact to work my 
passage to Jamaica, as a cabin boy. I remained a short time 
there, and turned my education to account by keeping a 
school. But such a life did not suit my energetic spirit ; I 
longed for excitement— for power — for wealth. Having 
formed a liking for the sea, I again took to it, and followed 
that pursuit for some years. It was a stirring life, there was 
adventure, variety in it, and for that reason I liked it. We 
once or twice were brought in contact with a pirate who 
haunted these waters ; on one of those occasions the scene 
was terrific. Our vessel was captured, and every man but 
myself, slaughtered. I shall never forget that night ; I 
escaped by the merest miracle. I killed three of the pirates 
with my own hand, but I was hurled over by the pirate cap- 
tain, one of the most desperate-looking scoundrels I ever saw ; 
I fancy I can see him yet ; he wore a blue frock, and had a 
silk handkerchief tied around his red hair. I was picked up 
by a vessel bound for -New Orleans, where I arrived without 
money or clothes. There I was taken sick with the fever. 
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and so near death was I, that I was( placed in the dead cart, 
when some person, more humane than the others, observed 
that I was still warm aboat the region of the heart. I recov- 
ered, but found myself penniless in a strange land. It was 
then I was first compelled by the very necessity of doing 
something to support existence, to call to my aid that cunning 
which nature has endowed me with, and I then first resorted 
to measures which I should never have adopted under any 
other circumstances. I became one of a professed gang of 
swindlers. We adopted all disguises-^all appearances. At 
one hour of the day you might find one of our number in the 
dress of a merchant — another in the uniform of an officer — 
while at night you would find them in the gambling hells, 
winning immense sums by the aid of loaded dice, and trans- 
parent cards. Sec. Some even did not scruple at murder — ^for 
if any one, not belonging to the gang, happened to win large- 
ly, he was sure to be waylaid, on his way home, murdered 
and robbed. I did not discover this till afterwards, and, as 
soon as I did, I left them. I generally acted the man of 
fashion, as from my appearance and education I could go 
through with that character best. By managing afiairs with 
much caution, and by first appearing at public balls, and such 
places, I contrived to pass myself off as an European tourist, 
immensely rich and unmarried. And by this means I had 
the entre into many of the most fashionable families. But I 
was not happy — I lived as though I were walking on a vol- 
cano, and was in momentary expectation of an explosion. 
When I found out that the men with whom I was associated 
did not scruple even at murder, I became more anxious than 
ever to leave them — ^but I was afraid. They were very pow- 
erful; they had spies everywhere; and their ramifications 
extended even across the Atlantic, and existed in Paris and 
London. At length the opportunity occurred. A young man 
of wealth, who mistook me for the German ^ Baron I palmed 
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myself off for, made a proposal that I should accompany him 
to Ettrope, as he was desirous of making a tour there. I 
readily consented, and showed to the Society that I had an 
object in view in accompanying him, as he was very rich. 
They, of course, thought it a good dodge, and consented that 
I should stick to him. I was then initiated into all the secret 
signs, slang, and passwords, whereby I might recognize any 
brothers in the European cities I should meet — ^for this Free- 
masonry of the swell mob, exists on both continents — after 
which I went to Europe. There it was that a French philos- 
opher put me in possession of a secret, which at once and 
forever armed me with power and wealth. By its agency, I 
obtained my wife and her fortune, and by its agency, I am 
now revolutionizing Canada.' " 

" And did he tell you what this secret was ?" asked Ferrars, 
as Fergusson paused here. 

" No ; I was afraid to press him farther,*' replied the latter ; 
''I was already overwhelmed with the weighty secrets he 
had imparted, and had no wish to penetrate any farther. He 
was very drunk, and I think forgot all about it, next day ; be- 
cause I remember his questioning me very closely — but my 
stupidity on the subject satisfied him, that I knew nothing." 

" Just so," said Ferrars, who was rather pale, and who 
was gazing into Fergusson's eyes with a very searching ex- 
pression. " Now I want to know one thing — did he mention, 
in the course of his travels, of having ever got any trace of 
his brother?" 

"No," answered Fergusson, ''he did not allude to the 
young scapegrace, further than by asking me if I had ever 
heard any thing of him. I told him no ; but that I had not 
much doubt but that he had given the hangman trouble some- 
where ; for if ever the gallows was marked in one's face, it 
was in that young reprobates' — ^red Bodolphe !" 
VOL. I. 14'**' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



FBBaUSSON DOOMED. 

Tomff aiwareL—WMA is thy nam« ? 
Macbeih.'-Thon *lt be afraid to hear it. 
Toung iKioardl^No, though thou spok'st a hotter name 
Than any is in Hell.'-SHiLxaFBA.BB. 

When Fergasson said this, there was a pause, which was 
brokea by Ferrars, who, with a sigaificant expressit)Q, observ- 
ed:— 

" In return for this confidence, Mr. Fergusson, I shall di- 
rectly entrust you with a secret of mine, which will somewhat 
surprise you. Bat first I want you to clearly understand that 
the order regarding the death of Moodie is imperative." 

« But — " stammered Fergusson, at this unexpected deter- 
mination on the part of Ferrars, " I understood-^in fact you 
led me to suppose that you would select " 

"Yourself," interrupted Ferrars, sternly. "Do you not 
perceive the necessity of it ? Let us see how it would tell 
before the chiefs of the Fraternity. It comes to my knowl- 
edge that our conspiracy is discovered — ^all our heads are in 
jeopardy. The person who is possessed of this horrible se- 
cret must be destroyed. I look round for an instrument to 
efiect this purpose ; Mr* Fergusson has been left at my dispo- 
sal, it was through him that the Loyalists fell upon the dis- 
covery. He is, therefore, the proper agent to employ. He 
refuses, on the ground of my not having authority to control 
him. I shew him the order of the President, commanding 
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him to be in readiness to obey my instructions ; he still refu- 
ses — Colonel Hoodie is allowed to escape — the Government 
is alarmed — the conspiracy is crushed — the leaders are exe- 
cuted ! Now, 1 would ask, what chance has Mr. Fergusson 
to escape the vengeance of his associates, even if he escapes 
their fate ?" 

"Then I suppose I must go," muttered the latter, as if 
making up his mind to a desperate enterprise. 

" We will go a little further," pursued the unrelenting Fer- 
rars ; " you still refuse — well, I am compelled myself to si- 
lence Moodie. I accuse you before the chiefs for disobedi- 
ence of orders in a matter so important that our lives depend- 
ed on your promptness. Who will save you ? — ^not your for- 
mer associates; you* dare not appeal to them. I will de- 
nounce you, and prove to them that you have betrayed their 
confidence. You are lost I" 

" But you will not do this !" cried Fergusson, in an im- 
ploring manner, and grasping Ferrar's arm. << I will kill 
Moodie, I will do all you require-r-but do not betray me, for 
that would be sudden death !" 

<' You must execute my orders then, and that prom|>tly — 
nothing else can save you. In the meantime I will tell you 
the secret which I promised, and you will confess how false 
your statement oT the robbery is " 

** What ?" gasped Fergusson, staring at him. 

" I AM Edmund Rodolphe !" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



HEKBT SIMMS. 

King lUckard, — ^Darest fhou resolye to kill a friend of mine ? 
T^eZ.— Please you 5 but I had rather kill two enemies. 
King i^icAard.— Thou sing*st sweet music, Tyrrel— hark thee, here, 
Go by this token, &c.— Biohabd IIL ' 

As Febrars, or as we shall now call him^ Rodolphe, made 
this confession, it is impossible to describe the effect which it 
had upon his companion. From pale his face changed to 
scarlet, and then became sallow, while he stared with a sta- 
pid and petrified expression upon his remorseless persecutor, 
who with folded arms, and curling lip, stood before him, en- 
joying his embarrassment with silent but intense exultation. 
Fergusson stood thus for a few moments, and then without 
saying a word, staggered towards the door. 

" You will execute my orders with the first dawn of light," 
said Rodolphe, as he went out ; << otherwise all is lost ! I will 
send you three men in the course of half an hour* who will 
accompany you. You can take as many more as you please. 
Good night. " 

Fergusson muttered some inarticulate reply, and precipi- 
tately made his escape. 

<< Now his last hope is swept away," thought Rodolphe, 
''for I will send men with him that I can depend on, who 
will make him do his duty. And this William Rodolphe is 
my brother. Ah, I must form a coalition with him — ^together 
we shall be irresistible, but it will not do for brother to act 
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against brother. Well, now having settled scores with Moo- 
die, I must take steps with Mr. Fergusson. Let me see," he 
thought for a moment, and then rang a small bell which lay 
on the table. In a few moments, a middle-aged man, with a 
swarthy complexion, black eye-brows, and curling hair, enter- 
ed the room. He was dressed in a blue cloth jacket, and 
trowsers of the same stuff; he wore a blue frock beneath 
the jacket, while a broad black belt encircled his waist. 

<* Simms," said Rodolphe, on his entering, << you have stuck 
to me faithfully a long time ; I have always found you true 
as steel, and we have had some pretty desperate adventures 
together." 

" Yes, sir," said Simms, laughing, " we have had some 
hair-breadth scrapes together — but if we were unlucky in 
getting into them, you used to be the devil in getting out 
again. Upon my soul I wish them merry times were to re- 
turn." 

♦* Why should you regret them ; I think we are comfortable 
enough now. Are you in want of money ?" 

" Oh, no sir," he answered, " I cannot complain of that, 
you keep me well supplied." 

"If you want any more always tell me, and you shall 
have it. Let me see — where was it, Simms, we first became 
acquainted ?" 

" In Jamaica, sir. Don't you remember the night ? By 
the Lord Harry, I shall never forget it ; it was on board the 
Spanish ship that you boarded " 

"Ah, there, there," said Rodolphe, holding up his hand, 
"don't you know, Harry, stone walls have ears. Well, 
Simms, since then I have found you true blue, and as 
cunning as old Nick, but I have now an affair in hand which 
will require all your wit." 

" Well, sir, make me clearly understand it, and it won't be 
my fault if it fails. That is all I can say." 
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" You know that Fergusson, who just left here, and where 
he lives ?" asked Rodolphe, fixing his eye upon him. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, listen attentively. You will proceed immediately 
to his residence, with two of the Fraternity that ypu can 
trust, good men and true, who will npt flinch, and who will 
strictly obey your instructions. You understand you will re- 
main with him till the dawn, when you and your companions 
will accompany him on the road to Toronto. You will sta- 
tion yourselves in some retired part of the road, and wait till 
an officer passes, accompanied by three or four men ; one of 
them will be bound. Now mark me well ! — ^you have just 
two things to attend to " 

" But, stop sir, for fear of a mistake, tell me this officer — 
do I know him ?" 

" His name is Moodie— " 

" Colonel Hoodie; I know him." 

" You will see that Fergusson fires at and shoots him — ^if 
he does not finish him outright, you must complete the .job. 
Do you clearly comprehend ?" 

" It is an ugly business, but toe have managed worse in 
our time. Don't be afraid, I will attend to all that. What 
else ?" 

" The moment Fergusson and the rest of you fire," con- 
tinued Rodolphe, " you will, in the confusion, unbind the 
prisoner, and allow him to depart ; you will not speak to him, 
or allow others to do so, but the moment Hoodie is down, 
lose not a moment in doing this. Can I depend on you ?" 

" You can, if I do not fall myself. What next ?" 

" Give your two companions this money, and bid them shift 
for themselvjds. Advise them to leave the country as quick 
as they can. You yourself will immediately return to the 
city — mark me, and become King's evidence against Fergus** 
son !" 
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" Me, I will share his fate." 

" Fear nothing. You becoming King's evidence, they will 
not toach. Keep all political motives to one side, and say 
that Fergusson paid you to aid him in a certain business 
which he would not explain to you, and that it was not till 
he fired at Moodie, that you knew the nature of it, and that 
then, disgusted, you made all the haste in your power to 
make amends for your own share in the transaction. Fer- 
gusson will not dispute your evidence, and you will be 
acquitted." 

" You are a deep one, Mr. Ferrars," said the man, in a fa- 
miliar tone ; ** but this is a dangerous game." 

" And one that you will be well paid for," replied Ro- 
dolphe. " Simms," he continued, " you know me, you know 
my resources. I swear to you, on my soul, that even sup- 
posing you are imprisoned, even supposing you are condemn- 
ed to die, I will effect your escape. Do you think I cannot ?" 

" I know you can, but Captain Ferrars, I have a great many 
secrets of yours." 

" And you think I want to get rid of you, by having you 
hanged? You are* mad — ^I could not do without you. I 
might have rid myself of you long ago, but that I could not 
dispense with your services — ^I should never get another like 
you. When you were left in the Harpsy^ did I desert you 
then ? I might have left you to a miserable fate— did I do 
so ? Nf ! I returned and saved you. Why should I do it 
now ? And besides, could you not reveal every thing you 
know concerning me, in prison as well as now ? Suppose 
you found I was playing you false, could you not ruin me, 
even if you were sentenced to death ?" 

<< It 's all true," said Simms ; " I am a fool to sUspect. But 
suppose Fergusson, in revenge, reveals every thing relating 
to the plot, and how Moodie met with his death ? " 
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" He will not do it, I tell you. The Fraternity will induce 
him to keep quiet, in the hope that they will efiect his libera- 
tion. Under this hope he will go to the gallows." 

<*I see — I see. You are devilish deep. Any thing 
else ? " 

** Nothing. Here, take this money. What men will you 
take ? " 

" Hunt and Mathers." 

'* Stop, I will write a note to Fergusson, showing that you 
are authorized to accompany him. You must be careful not 
to lose it, and, as soon as you let him read it, throw it in the 
fire." 

When the note was written and sealed, he handed it to him, 
saying :— 

" As soon as the thing is settled, return, and let me know 
the result, and then immediately give information of the mur- 
der." 

" I shall remember. Good night, sir," said Simms, and he 
took his departure. 

*< Fergusson can be induced to believe we will rescue him 
to the last," thought Rodolphe, " and will not peach ; but we 
could not so easily persuade that fellow, Simms, of such a 
thing. I wish we could, for he^ knows too much. However, 
he is devilish useful, and I suppose the time will come when 
I ean get him out of the way. Well, now I must see Catharine 
about that Wentworth affair, and then change my dress. 
Poor Fergusson, too ; he gave me some very useful informa- 
tiioii concerning my enemies." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



CATHARINE. 



Antebnc-^WhaX seekest thou ? 
Lorenza.—-Thj love— my husband's love ! 

Give me but this, and take my life away, 

And we may be again 

An, What we have been ? 

No I by yon heaven I Hence, frail woman, hence.— Old Play. 



A YOUNG female entered the room, as Simms went out, slowly 
and timidly, apparently as if she feared she was intruding. 
She appeared to be about twenty-five years of age, and, al- 
though her features were not regular, they wore an expression 
of ^spirituality, and there was a latent fire in her large black 
eyes, which amply supplied the want of symmetry in the fea- 
tures of her face. Her complexion was pale, almost transpa- 
rent, and caused a strange contrast between her jet browis and 
dark, flashing eyes. On the whole, she was very beautiful. 

On her entering, Bodolphe was leaning with his: head on 
the table ; he turned half round, but, observing who it was, 
he immediately resumed his original position, and mut- 
tered : — 

"Well, what is it?" 

'<0, Edmund, why do you act so strangely?" said the 
young woman, in a sweet voice. " You have ate nothing all 
day ; do you not intend to take any supper ? " 

" No," he answered ; *' I have not time." 

" O," she replied, caressingly, " you will ruin yourself both 
VOL. I. 15 
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in health and prospects by these dark designs you are engaged 
in. A person that neither eats nor sleeps can not expect to 
hold out long." 

" If my prospects are ruined," he answered, sternly, " it 
will be owing to quite a difierent cause, viz., your propensity 
to talk over my affairs to strangers." 

** But, Edmund, I never talk over these things to strangers. 
I see too few to do so, even if I had the inclination." 

** It is false ! " he exclaimed passionately, as he resumed 
his upright position in the chair. " You have the inclination 
and the ability both to ruin me, and you are turning your 
knowledge to the best account." 

" If you derive any pleasure from that belief," she replied, 
" you can indulge in it ; yet Heaven bear me witness, I never 
intentionally revealed any thing relating icr your affairs that 
could possibly injure you." 

'* You are no judge as to what would injure me. Perhaps 
something which in itself might have appeared harmless, 
might lead to a succession of inquiries^ which would eventuajly 
. result in my ruin." 

" But you permit me to see no one. How can I betray 
you if I would ? I see no one, and this loneliness I would 
not feel were I compensated by your love, your kindness. 
But this also you refuse me, and human nature cannot bear 
up against it. Who do I see ? " 

" Your brother," replied Bodolphe. 

** Perhaps you will prevent his visiting me also," said she, 
terri6ed ; " but surely you will not be so cruel as that. You 
have denied me your love ; you have prevented my friends 
from seeing me ; and now you would take from me my last 
and only source of consolation — you would prevent m^ from 
seeing my brother." 

" Do I confine you ? " said Rodolphe ; " are you irtprison- 
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ed ? If you are so wretched, why do you not escape from my 
tyranny ? why do you not return home ? " 

The young woman hurst into tears. Bodolphe hecame 
agitated, and hegan pacing the floor. 

" It is because I have no home," she replied, " and I delude 
myself with the hope that I may yet win your affections back. 
From day to day and from night to night I indulge in this 
dream ; and for this reason I do every thing in my power that , 
I think gratifies you. You tell me to remain in the house, 
and neither visit my friends or correspond with them. I obey 
you. You tell me to receive no one. I do your bidding. 
My brother alone am I permitted to see, because he knew of 
my fate since the dreadful night my parents were slain; and 
now you deny even him to me ! Well, I shall not feel that 
as a calamity, Edmund, if you give me your love. Do this, 
and the world has no other charm for me. Be to me what 
you were when I first knew you, and I ask for no greater 
happiness. But you are suspicious of me ; you are suspicious 
of your very shadow. You .are mixed up in so many dark 
plots, that you fancy the very winds will betray you. But 
surely by this time you might have been assured of my 
fidelity. Have I ever in the slightest instance betrayed any 
thing?" 

"Yes," interrupted Rodolphe; "but luckily you do not 
know much." 

"O, Edmund," she answered, weeping, "you know how 
false this accusation is. I would expose my heart's blood, 
but not its secrets. All I ask is your confidence, your love. 
Good Heavens, is it not strange that men will afflict them- 
selves without a reason, or with imaginary evils ! We might 
be as happy as the day is long if you only possessed a thou- 
sandth portion of that love I bear for you. What have I not 
sacrificed for you? — parents, friends, society, happiness i every 
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thing; and, in return for this, you deny me the only boon I 
seek — ^your love. What have I done, that you deny me even 
the caresses of a husband ? '' 

"There are enough of toiling, unhappy reptiles in this 
world of misery," answered Rodolphe, sternly, " without our 
adding to the number. You are a fool ! Do you not see that, 
at this moment, my mind is agitated by matters of absorbing 
interest, and that I cannot find time to devote to the fooleries 
that occupy the fools who own this damned world ! " 

" It is not an unhappy world," said Catharine ; " it is a 
glorious world. We make ourselves unhappy by our own 
wicked passions, discontent, and ingratitude. God has given 
us all the materials of happiness, and we spurn them aside. 
What prevents us from being happy ? Why your mistaking 
the attributes of happiness, and throwing; aside the substance 
to grasp at the shadow." 

" Ah," said he, sneering, << you have been studying moral 
philosophy. Well, I wish you much joy of the study; but, 
as it does not exactly suit my taste, I can dispense with essays 
on the subject. Catharine, I have business to transact. May 
I beg of you to withdraw for a few moments. When it is 
over, I shall join you within. Good night." 

The young woman arose and withdrew, weeping. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BODOLPHE TEE ELDER. 

^ I might liaye known there was bnt one 
Whoee look could quell Lord Marmion.*'— MAsmoN. 

On her retiring, Rodolphe went to a trunk in one corner of 
the room, muttering to himself, as he opened it. ** I do not 
think she would willingly betray me," he thought ; " but she 
might do it through incautiousness. However, thank heaven, 
she does not know much — ^the extent of her information, 
would not do me serious harm, even if she revealed it." On 
opening the trunk, which contained clothes of various descrip- 
tions, he paused, then went to the door through which Simms 
had retired, locked it, and then proceeding to the other one, 
by which his wife went out, secured it also and returned to 
the trunk. Lifting the heavy curls of his black hair, and 
smoothing it behind his ears, he put on a light colored wig, 
then a large pair of brown whiskers and moustaches, and 
rubbing some preparation to his eyebrows, which changed 
their black hue, to one much lighter, he stood before a mirror, 
and scarcely recognized himself, so effectual was the trans- 
formation. He next put on a blue frock, similar to the one 
which Simms wore ; and over it a round blue cloth jacket, 
strapping it round the waist with a black belt. Then, taking 
a pair of very small pistols from the trunk, he loaded and 
placed them in a concealed pocket of his jacket. In another 
pocket, he placed the document which he had read to Fergus- 
son. On these arrangements being completed, he locked the 
VOL. I. 15* 
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trunk, and again examining himself in the mirror, put on a 
glazed hat, such as are worn by seamen, and left the room. 

Let us follow St. George. On leaving Rodolphe's house, 
and descending into the street, he felt irresolute and bewil- 
dered. His situation was novel, and would have been embar- 
rassing to one of older experience. The lights were lit up 
along the street — the shop-windows were illuminated — the 
busy population hurried to and fro, each occupied with his 
own individual concerns — and looking along that obscure 
and dimly lit'Up street, the youthful conspirator, knew not 
where to go or what to do. He began to repent of his con- 
necting himself in so terrible an enterprise. But, nerving 
himself with the reflection, that it was now too late to think 
of retracting, he walked on, his mind deeply agitated with 
regard to what step he should first take. 

" Well," he muttered, " I know something of Ferrars, now 
— I have a check over him he little dreams of. But troubles 
are accumulating," he thought — <* first, Mary has, by expos- 
ing herself this evening, taken a fearful cold which may injure 
her, and for which she may thank me. In the second place, 
I am sorry I gave Gerard permission to write that letter — ^it 
will appear very contemptible on my part, and she will 
demand an explanation. If she does not, if she believes it, 
and falls out with me, so much the better — I shall be rid of 
her. Then, I must take steps with that insolent officer; 

by ! he shall not escape with impunity. As for Ferrars* 

story of supernatural vengeance — that is all stufT— he wishes 
to impose on those who are weak enough to believe him, that 
he possesses something mysterious, &;c., all of which I have 
now penetrated. Yet, it was strange how he became pos- 
sessed of the secret concerning that extraordinary appearance 
which I saw in the grave-yard ? And then to make matters 
still worse, there is this expedition to Upper Canada, to be 
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commenced to-night— and how ? — ^heaven only knows. True, 
I am relieved hy my connection with the Fraternity, from one 
embarrassment which I previously experienced — the want of 
money. It will enable me to make my mother's condition 
much more comfortable — ^but yet, good heavens ! at what a 
risk I do it ! I am sorry I identified myself in this conspir- 
acy !" he muttered aloud. 

" Never regret a step you have once taken," whispered a 
voice close beiside him, which caused his heart to bound to 
his mouth, as the phrase is — ^'and never," added the' voice, 
<* speak of conspiracies aloud in the open street." 

St. George sprang round to gaze upon the speaker ; a man 
of prepossessing appearance stood before him. He was rather 
above the middle height — thin, and with a pale complexion. 
There was a quiet serenity on his features which bespoke 
tranquillity of mind — at the same time it evidenced the truth 
of the saying, that the deepest waters have the calmest sur- 
face. The lower part of his face was shrouded in the collar 
of his coat which was turned up, and his drooping palmetto 
hat concealed the upper part. <* Never regret a step that has 
once been taken," said this person, in a whisper to St. George, 
" look ahead — never behind you — your eyes were placed in 
front for this purpose. You. last left Ferrars' house— -did you 
not ?" he added, speaking rapidly. 

" Who are you ?" inquired St. George, recovering from 
his surprise, << and what right have you to inquire." 

The stranger replied not but made a sign, which the young 
man recognized, and responded to. The stranger then made 
another, which denoted him to be the third chief of the Fra- 
ternity. 

" Your rank ?" asked he of St, George. 

" The youngest," replied the latter. 

" Ah — well," resumed the stranger ; " and you are seek- 
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ing assistance in carrying out your duty. You want to find 
a light horseman to carry Ferrars' despatch to Upper Can- 
ada?" 

St. George started. " How do you know this ?" he cried ; 
" you must have been listening." 

The stranger laughed. " That is no matter," he replied, 
" so long as I serve you — will you accept my aid ?" 

"Certainly, and be very grateful; for I confess, that being 
but a novice at this kind of thing, I am at fault." 

" All* right — follow me, then." 

The stranger led the way rapidly through several streets, 
St. George following — ^his mind busy in endeavoring to guess 
who his strange guide could be. At length he turned down 
a dark lane. In front of a two-story house, brightly lit up, 
they stopped. While his hand was on the handle of the 
door, but before opening it, the stranger whispered to his com- 
panion — " be cautious — you say you are young at the busi- 
ness, therefore make no signs to any one, and above all avoid 
getting into a quarrel. Pocket any thing rather than jraise a 
row — for I tell you, beforehand, that if you do, assuredly I 
will desert you." On saying this, he opened the door, and 
they entered a dark porch, which they passed ^through, and 
arrived at a second door. On opening this, they entered a 
large room, brightly lit up, and containing a strange and 
varied assemblage. They were all differently occupied. 
Some were dancing to the strains of a black fiddler, who sat 
in one corner — others were busily engaged in discussing 
brandy punch, some were talking, not a few smoking, and 
three or four couple, with eager eyes and anxious counte- 
nances, were seated at the tables, on one side of the room, 
earnestly shuffling those little pieces of painted pasteboard, 
which were invented (if I mistake not) to amuse the deranged 
' mind of one of the dukes of Orleans. It was a description of 
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one of those houses so common in all towns, and which serve 
as the resort of the lower orders, when their labors of the day 
are over, as well as the distinct and several species of gam- 
bler, drunkard, loafer, &c. &c., — ^representatives of each genus 
being here congregated. Interspersed, here and there, amid 
the various groups, were infantry soldiers^ in their red jackets 
and white trowsers, artilleryman in their blue uniforms, twirl- 
ing their loaded canes, troopers, with high boots and jingling 
spurs — ^in fact, each branch of the service had here its repre- 
sentative. 

On entering this strange scene, St. George felt confused 
and did not advance further than the door, where he stood as 
if wishing to avoid observation, while his companion walked 
on to the other end of the room, and called for a bottle of 
wine, at the same time entering into conversation with a 
soldier, whom he had probably recognized as a member of the 
Fraternity. 

Meantime, St. George stood scanning the scene before him 
and feeling disgusted at the mad revelry going on around. 
Probably his countenance betrayed this feeling of contempt, 
for he had not stood there many moments when a young girl, 
gaudily attired, and very handsome, but at the same time 
with that expression which is conveyed in the French word, 
AbandonnemSrU — approached him, with an air of reckless 
gayety. St. George, deceived by her appearance, was about 
treating her advances most deferentially, but her first remark, 
which was an inquiry, with respect to why he stood there in 
the shade, was coupled with a request, couched in language se 
different from what he had anticipated hearing that he felt 
shocked and disgusted. Beprobate as he was, in many points, 
strange to say he had never before been in a house of this 
description, and was therefore unacquainted with their usages. 
We will admit that this did not arige from a sense of moral 
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principle or any thing of the kind, but merely from the fact 
that he had a mortal disgust to such sort of places, so that his 
avoiding them, may be attributed more to his fears than to his 
virtue. Gambling houses of every variety he had been in the 
habit of resorting to, but the description of den under review, 
he had shunned most religiously. 

The request made by his fair companion was that he would 
* treat her.* He was about to reply, when the stranger, who, 
had acted as his guide, again rejoined him, and, touching him 
on the shoulder, said : — 

" Why did you not follow mc, as I told you ? What pos- 
sessed you to stick yourself over here ? . We have business 
to transact, which will occupy some time ; and, before going 
into it, we will crack a bottle of wine together. Come," and 
he turned towards the table on which the wine stood. 

" Ain't you going to dance ? " asked a dark-eyed brunette, 
planting herself in his path. 

" Go to the devil I " he answered, speaking in the same 
phraseology in which she' had addressed him, and applying 
an epithet to her, which we do not care to transfer to our 
pages. 

" See here ! " cried St. George's fair tormentor, as he was 
moving away, " are you going to leave me in that mean man- 
ner without treating me ? " 

St. George was about to ci)mply, when his companion pre- 
vented him, by telling the lady to go to the place where 
Richard III. recommended his rival to go, when he stabbed 
him in the tower, and the locale of which Philosopher Whis- 
ton supposed to be in i,he cogaets ; at the same time whis- 
pering :— 

" Speak to them in their own language, or they will soon 
find out you are one of the uninitiated, and impose upon 
you.:' 
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They now seated themselves at a side-table, on which was 
placed two tumblers and a bottle of wine. The stranger 
poured out some of the liquor, and, pushing $t. George's 
tumbler towards him, observed : — 

" We have not time to use glasses, and therefore we shall 
content ourselves with larger vessels, and we shall finish all 
the quicker. Well, I have found you already, what you re- 
quired so badly, a messenger for your dispatch. How long 
would you have stood in the street, like a stuck pig, thinking 
over it, before you would have been able to fall upon this ex- 
peditious method ? " 

" Probably a long time," answered St. George ; <* and I feel 
extremely grateful." 

" That is a sentiment which is seldom evinced, my young 
friend, though often expressed ; and I would wager sixpence 
that the very first request I make of you will be refused," said 
the stranger. 

" That depends on the nature of it. Perhaps I cannot do 
it." 

" You can tell me what expedition your friend Ferrars 
was preparing for this evening when you left him ? " 

" I really cannot," answered St. George. " I do not be- 
lieve he intended going out. At all events he did not make 
me his confidante." * 

" Who did you leave with him ? " 

" I should like," said St. George, " before answering these 
questions, to know who is my interrogator ? " 

*< I am one of the chiefs of the Fratemit}'', and I presume 
that is sufficient information," replied the stranger. 

" Yet, strange to say, I did not see you among the chiefs." 

" Easily accounted for, because I was not among the chiefs. 
But, I say," he continued, glancing at a man who was intently 
observing them, and who had but recently entered, " do you 
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see how earnestly that fellow with the red whiskers and blue 
jacket is observing us ? Do you know him ? " 

.St. George's eye foUoWed the direction indicated by his 
companion's glance, until it rested upon a man who sat at the 
opposite table, dressed in sailor's costume^ and with a very 
piratical cast of countenance. This person appeared to be 
observing them. 

*' No," said St. Georgef, in answer to his companion's query, 
" I cannot recollect ever having seen him." 

"Then, by H ^n, I have ! " muttered the stranger, in a 

rather agitated tone, " and under circumstances I shall never 
forget. However, I shall know more of him ere he leaves 
this room.. In the mean time speak low, and do not let him 
see that we notice him. Returning to our subject, was it not 
Fergusson that you left with Ferrars ? Come, don't let the 
decanter stand idle ; help yourself." 

St. George had partaken pretty freely of wine with Ferrars. 
By this time he was becoming jrather elevated, and he replied 
without hesitation ; — 

"Yes, it was Fergusson." 

" You have no idea as to the business he had with him ? " 

" None whatever." 

The stranger bit his lip, then said abruptly : — 

"Let me have the dispatch; it is time it was sent off. 
Meantime," he continued, as St.- George handed him the 
letter, " what is your plan with regard to the capture of Sir 
Francis Head ? " 

" I must confess frankly," answered the other, " that as yet 
I have found none. But Ferrars, whose resources are inex- 
haustible, has promised to aid me." 

" Ah, Ferrars," said the stranger, taking a whole bunch of 
seals from his pocket, and comparing them, one by one, with 
the impression on the wax. At length he selected one which 
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seemed to suit, and, laying it on the table, he returned the 
others to his pocket. He then deliberately held the letter to 
the candle, placing the wax almost in contact with the flame, 
as if he would melt it gradually. « 

" Hold ! " exclaimed St. George ; " what are you going to 
do ? You are not going to open the letter ? " 

** As soon as the wax melts/' returned the stranger, coolly, 
without changing his position. 

'' Not for your life I " exclaimed St. George, grasping his 
arm. ** That was entrusted to me, and I will not allow its 
contents to be revealed to you or any man." 

" You are a fool ! " cried the stranger, desisting for a mo- 
ment ; '* don't you see that we are taking into consideration 
the best method of carrying into efiect your project of seizing 
Head ? Well, to aid this purpose Ferrars wrote this letter : 
what it contains you know not ; it nearly concerns yoii, and 
yet you are ignorant of its contents. You do not know Fer- 
rars as I do. You put implicit conGdence in what he tells 
you, and yet he is one of those men that you can place no 
dependence on ; in fact, he would sell his best friend the 
moment it suited his purpose. In this very forged letter he 
may be not only selling you but the whole Fraternity." 

As the stranger spoke thus, the man opposite leaned for- 
ward over the table, as if anxious to catch every word. The 
most intense interest glowed in his eyes. St. George re- 
plied : — 

" While Ferrars is true to me I will be true to him. That 
letter was confided to me, and shall not be opened by a 
stranger." 

"Well, then," said the stranger, "since reason will not 
convince you, perhaps right will ; and I claim the right to 
open it. As one of the chiefs of the Fraternity, and one su- 
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perior both to you and Ferrars, I take it upon myself to see 
that no foul play is intended in this document." 

" Yes, but how am I to know that ? " said St. George. 

" I have already made known to you my rank ; for your 
further satisfaction I will tell you' my name : I am William 
Rodolphe. Are you now satisfied ? " 

" I suppose I must be so," answered St. George, pouring 
down a tumbler of wine, " since you are my superior ; and I 
do not see, after all, what harm there can be in your reading 
it." 

'< Shallow-brained fool ! " cried the man who had been 
watching them, as he rushed forward and snatched the letter 
out of the hand of Rodolphe. - " Is that your discretion ? " and 
he tossed the dispatch into the fire-place. 

For a moment they were both struck dumb with surprise ; 
but Rodolphe, recovering himself instantaneously, sprang to 
his feet, and, grasping the sailor by the throat, demanded an 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
oebabd's vow. 

" God in my needj be my relief, 
As I wreak this on yonder chief.** — ^Ladt of the Lakb. 

" My dear Mart : Conscious that our acquaintance must 
eventually terminate in disappointment to you, I deem it my 
duty to state candidly, before the affair has gone too far, that 
it is utterly out of my power at present to realize those ex- 
pectations which I fear you have been led to entertain. I 
cannot marry now — probably I never shall; therefore it is 
better that further communication between us should cease. 
You have done nothing to change my opinion of you, and this 
determination on my part does not arise from any thing you 
have done at which I am displeased. I frankly confess I do 
not love you, and my feelings merely amount to strong friend- 
ship — nothing more. Besides, I am actuated in taking this 
step by a sense of justice due another person, who, I am as- 
sured, looks upon you with deep regard and love worthy a 
warm return. He is in every respect calculated to make you 
happy, and in no one particular am I. Therefore, whatever 
may be the sacrifice to myself, I am determined on relin- 
quishing all claims which our long acquaintance might enable 
me to urge ; and, wishing every blessing and happiness to be 
yours, I remain Your attached friend, 

L. St. G." 

Such was the letter which Mary Hereford had received on 
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the morning after Gerard's interview with St. George. On 
first reading it, she saw the words but could not comprehend 
their meaning, till, at length, the full purport which they in* 
tended to convey bursting on her mind, she grew sick at 
heart, her strength deserted her, and, with a convulsive sigh, 
she fell back in her seat in a faint. During the subsequent 
six or eight hours, no pen can describe the mental agoqy 
which she endured. A sense of being deserted, a desolation 
of every thing she had held sacred, fell on her soul, withering 
and chill. Her thoughts were a chaos and incoherent. — 
Scarcely a definite idea remained in her mind ; she knew 
that she was alive and that St. George was false ; and con- 
sciousness of any thing else she possessed not In this state 
of half stupor she remained for a long period, till at length, a 
flood of tears coming to her relief, she wept herself into tran- 
quillity. It was not till then that reflection came to her aid. 
And what was the result of her first reflection ? Alas ! for 
the trusting confidence of woipan's heart. Pierced, desolated, 
betrayed, crushed, and blighted, it still will cherish the truth 
of the betrayer, and yearn towards the desolater and spoiler 
even with its last throb. -St. George had been wronged — ^he 
wrote it not; some vile calumniator had belied him, so that 
he might no longer be estimable in her eyes. 

" Why should he write me thus ? " she exclaimed. "Why 
did he not tell me so when I last saw him ? Did I not ask 
him if he sought for a pretence to break off our engagement, 
and did he not in reply assure me of his unalterable love ? 
No ! he has been wronged, and I think I can tell by whom." 

Her parents were out, and she was at this moment alone. 
There was a knock at the door, and Gerard entered the room. 
On catching a glimpse of her pallid face, so great was the 
change which a few hours had wrought on it, that he uttered 
an exclamation of alarm, and asked her if she was ill. 
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She replied that she was far from being well, having 
caught a heavy cold ; while she said this, she made up her 
mind how to act, and not to make the slightest allusion to the 
letter, but wait and see if he referred to it first, for it was on 
him that her suspicions fell. 

For some time they both remained silent. She felt too 
agitated to trust her voice, and he scarcely knew how to make 
a beginning. 

At length he spoke, in a low, earnest voice, but with much 
embarrassment, " I am glad, Mary, another opportunity is af- 
forded me, of again speaking to you on a subject which is 
of dearer interest to me than life itself." She made a move- 
ment of impatience. " Mary !" he cried, deeply agitated, 
*^ the wretch who is pleading on his knees for life, is not satis- 
fied at bein^ once repulsed ; he repeats his prayers and en- 
treaties till the gate of hope is forever shut on him. - He will 
not; be denied to the last — till he feels there is no longer room 
for hope. So with me. You have once rejected me ; were 
mine an ordinary love, my pride would come to my aid, and 
prevent me from renewing a suit which had been once spurn- 
ed. But it is not an ordinary love— I would submit to every 
indignity, every humiliation — if by doing so, I could expect 
to find any favor in your eyes. I love you dearer than every 
thing this world can afibrd beside ; you are the only being in 
the world, that I can truly say I love, and for you I would die 
an hundred deaths ! My God ! what have I done, that you 
should spurn me from you. There is no damning stigma at- 
tached to my name — I am your equal — I possess all the men- 
tal and physical qualifications essential to manhood. I love 
you devotedly — why, for a mere caprice, would you reject, 
my advances ? If I was an intruder, if that you loved anoth- 
er, or another had a regard for you, I could account for your 
cruel conduct, but such is not the case." 
VOL. I. 16* 
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'< How do you know such is not the ease V* asked Mary in 
a faltering tone. 

" Because," he replied, " report only coupled my name 
with one rival — that was Lewis St. George. I have discover- 
ed how foolish I was ever to have supposed that he was my 
rival, since he has himself assured n^e to the contrary ; there- 
fore, I presume I have no one to contend with." 

" It is untrue," she cried, her face becoming still more 
blanched ; *^ Lewis St. George never told you this !" 

" Ah ! I feared so !" exclaimed Gerard, clasping his hands ; 
" then you love him I I have long suspected it ! Unfortu- 
nate girl ! your aflfections are misplaced — he does not return 
your love !" 

" What mean you !" faltered Mary, terribly agitated » "you 
do not mean to say that he told you so !" 

" I do, indeed !" he said slowly ; « I had the acknowledge 
ment from his own lips. He told me that he regarded you 
in the light of a friend — nothing more." 

" The words in the letter !" she murmured, rising and 
walking to the window, though hardly able to support herself, 
<< and you tell me he said this ?" 

" I do— and more than this — ^which, I will not shock you 
by repeating." 

" It is untrue," she cried ; " I will never believe it !— it is 
gross calumny ; St. George never would be so unprincipled. 
Oh ! no ! no ! he never said so !" 

<< I assure you, Mary, as I hope for salvation, that he gave 
me to understand all this. Nay, he told me he himself in- 
tended to undeceive you. It is strange that he has not writ- 
ten or spoke to you on the subject." 

'< Ha !" she exclaimed, a gleam of hope lighting up her 
eyes ; " then you know of the letter which I received ?" 

" I know that he intended writing you on the subject," he 
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answered evasively, ^^ and if he has done so, it is only what 
I expected he would do, when I last saw him.'^ 

" Ah !" she exclaimed, " I see it all ; I verily believe he 
never saw that infamous letter, which it seems you knew of, 
ere I told you I had received it." 

** I tell yott why I knew of it, he talked of its being sent 
to you." 

** And do you believe he wrote it ?" 

" What else can I believe," replied (Gerard uneasily, " was 
not his signature to it ?" 

'* His signature," said Mary in bitter scorn ; "^ pretty sub- 
terfuge. I ask if you believe he wrote it 1" 

" I did not see him write it," he answered, *♦ but if his sig- 
nature is to it, there is but one belief can be formed on the 
subject." 

Mary's lip curled with indignation, and she exclaimed, 
** but one more questionr^Gerard, did you not see that let- 
ter ?" 

The young man paused, his color went and came, but he 
replied in a firm voice, <* Mary, I am incapable of resorting 
to a falsehood, I confess I saw it." 

« Confess, also," she added, with flashing eyes, ^* that you 
wrote it ?** 

' Gerard leaned against the mantelpiece, his emotion was 
visible, but without hesitation he replied, ^Idid. But hear 
me," he cried, as she was about to interrupt him, ** do not 
imagine that this is a paltry fo^;ery for the purpose of preju- 
dicing one person and elevating another in his stead. I 
wrote it-^but, mark me, at his suggestion. The sentiments 
contained in that letter were those which he expressed to me, 
and on urging him to make you acquainted with them, he 
said, <* tell her yourself, I will confirm every thing you say !" 

" Miserable subterfuge !" exclaimed she, " I believe not a 
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word of it. The first statement you have made, you confess 
to have been false, and I have no doubt but the rest is all a 
tissue of falsehood, also !" -» 

'* I swear by my hopes of Heaven, I am speaking the 
truth !" 

"When one descends to forgery," she answered, "they 
will not hesitate at falsehood and perjury." 

" But you accuse me unjustly," he cried, " do not form an 
opinion until yoii ask St. George himself if I am speaking 
the truth or not. He will decide." 

" St. George ! He would crush you to the earth if you 
dared insinuate that he was guilty of such dastardly conduct ! 
Call upon him, indeed, to back your base falsehoods! I 
should like to see that !" 

Gerard laughed scornfully. " And if," he cried, " St. George 
dares to deny what I have stated,* it is I that will crush him 
to the earth ! Yes, I will make him confess the truth of what 
I say on his knees." 

" Once having resorted to such measures as these," she 
said, her resentment, which was always short-lived, giving 
way, " I am not surprised, Gerard, that you find it necessa- 
ry to uphold your first falsehood by a series of misrepresenta- 
tions. Your worthless threats pass for nothing. You would 
not utter them in his presence." 

Gerard's lip curled in mockery. "We shall see," he 
said, sternly, " if I fear this terrible St. George. Nay, rath- 
er, he shall be taught to fear me. But, Mary," he added, 
" supposing your bitter charges to be true, what induced me to 
resort to such steps — ^my love for you — that love for you that 
would have driven me to have taken any steps whereby I 
might have obtained that which I desire more than earth or 
heaven — your love." \ 

" I have before given you my answer," she replied in a 
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faint voice, for the intense excitement which she had under- 
gone, had left her weak, and dispirited; your further atten- 
tions are useless. Even were what you have stated true — 
had St. George really told you what you have repeated, it 
does not follow that because I ceased to love him, I would 
necessarily love you, I never could have regarded you in 
in any other light than that of a friend, and now less than 
ever." 

"Were my statements regarding St. George, true," re- 
peated Gerard, " but I tell you, Mary, they are true — as God 
is my witness, they are essentially the truth." 

" Be it so," she answered, " that would not alter my feel- 
ings towards you." 

" Then you must love this man devotedly ?" 

She made no answer, but leaning her head on her hand, 
which was resting on the window, wept bitterly. 

"You would not love me, or any other, supposing you 
were to discover him to be false ?" he repeated. 

"Love another!" she said, as if speaking to herself; "I 
would not survive such a discovery, far less love again !" 

Gerard regarded her for a moment with feelings of min- 
gled pity and love — unutterable, soul-absorbing love. A 
strange, stern expression rested on his countenance. He knit 
his arched brows, and spoke through his shut teeth— 

" Farewell then, Mary, I will see you not again. Since 
expressing my love displeases you, I will utter it no more — 
henceforth, it shall be buried in my inmost soul. As you 
were my first, so you will be my only love — and I will adore 
your memory forever. I resign you to this man^but," he ad- 
ded with withering emphasis, " if he should betray you — if 
your heart's love should have been lavished in vain — should 
my fears be realized— I pledge myself before the Immaculate 
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God to avenge the atrocious deed, with a punishment that 
will be. worse than death.'' 

And with this fearful vow trembling on his pallid lips, he 
cast one long, soul-enkindled gaze — a gaze expressive of 
boundless affection, on the weeping girl before him, turned 
and rushed from the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE POLITICIANS. 

** Bat I remember when the fight was done — 

Came there a certam lord, neat, trimly dressM, &c.*'— 

Shaxsfsabb, Hbhbt IV. 

OiTB scene changes. In a well-furnished apartment, of a 
large and elegant house, three or four officers, and a civilian 
are sitting round a tahle, which is well supplied with brandy, 
hot water, sugar, cigars, and all the other et ceteras essential 
to the conviviality of the assembled guests. At the head of 
the table, deeply engaged in discussing a political question, 
sits our old friend. Colonel Hoodie, who, having a certain 
standard, beyond the boundaries of which he never trans- 
gressed, he, at no time, indulged in his potations further than 
that uniform length— ^which consisted in a happy! medium. 
At the same time, if he never passed beyond the boundary, 
he never failed to come up to it — and if he could not be 
properly termed drunk, neither could he, at any time in the 
twenty-four hours, be called sober. ^ Moodie possessed all the 
characteristics of the reckless, but honorable, British soldier 
of the old school. Courageous to a degree approaching reck- 
lessness — forgiving to a fault — with that quick sense of 
honor, so peculiar to his class — ^generous, warm-hearted and 
candid, he possessed many estimable traits of character. His 
virtues were inherent in the man — his faults were those of 
the school in which he had been brought up. He was 
haughty, that came from his connection with the aristocracy; 
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he was a bon vivantt and drank hard — that was a failing 
which no man couM avoid falling into, who had spent his life 
in the society in which Moodie had passed his. These 
were exclusively his only had points. His physical courage 
was proverbial. He had once riddjsn his horse down the 
declivity leading from the upper town of Quebec to the lower, 
called " Break-neck stairs " — a feat which no man had ever 
performed previously, and which, we venture to say, no man 
will ever perform again. Many anecdotes are related of him, 
indicative of his natural daring. We have only room for 
one. This was related to the author by one of Hoodie's 
brother officers, who was present on the occasion, and re* 
peated it, word for word. After the peace of 1815 was con- 
cluded with America, many of the American officers were 
invited across the lines to dine— or, in professional language, 
" mess," with the British. On one occasion, a ferocious- 
looking Southerner, standing six feet, and sporting a pair of 
moustaches, which the Prophet-warrior of Mecca might have 
envied, expressed his grief and disappointment that no oppor- 
tunity of meeting the celebrated " Britisher " bad presented 
itself during the war. ** I have heard tell of you, Colonel 
Moodie," said the Major, " they say you are as brave as a 
lion — and by G— d, I am as brave as Julius G»sar, and I am 
most damnation sorry we never had a chance of meeting." 
The Colonel took a pinch of snuff, and with the most studied 
politeness, replied—** I should regret exceedingly, any thing on 
Qur part leading to a disappointment to our guests, and, there- 
fore, sir, I shall be most happy to gratify your very amusing 
Request, by affording you the meeting which a perverse fate 
has hitherto denied you ! " — ** Oh, Jerusalem ! no ! no ! " said 
the Yankee — " that was only in war time — here we're all 
friends," — the latter part of his explanation was drowned in 
the simultaneous peal of laughter that resounded from all 
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sides of the table, at the expense of the poor Southerner, who 
** was as brave as Jalius CsBsar." 

On this occasion, Moodie was talking to his companions, in 
great good hamor, a feeling in which they all seemed to par- 
ticipate, for they were all laughing and talking together. 

*' And you think, then, Seaward,'* said the Colonel to a 
handsome young lieutenant sitting opposite to him, " that 
these seditious papers, and inflammatory pamphlets will pro- 
duce no jnebellion. Take my word for it they will I Yankee 
money, and yahkee agents are busy now, through all parts of 
Canada, ^reading their infernal principles-Hind I am sur- 
prised that the governor should sleep over it in the manner he 
does." 

" Oh, I don*t know sir," said the Lieutenant, — *^ but these 
things generally end in nothing. The louder a dog barks the 
less chance of his biting. If every thing was quiet now, and 
we were not apprehensive of any thing taking place, then, 
perhaps, some deep plot might suddenly come to light. But 
these fellows would never talk so teudly, and threaten death 
and destruction in the manner in which they are doing, if 
any thing serious was contemplated." 

" And how do you know," said Moodie, " but that some- 
thing of the sort is brewing. We can't gather their secret 
intentions from their threats. The most villainous plots may 
at this moment, be under weigh, and we not the wiser. I tell 
you there are dangerous men amongst these rebels. I know 
some of them." 

** And therefaw, Cawlnel Moodie, we might awgue that 
you waw holding treathonable intercourth with these odiuth 
people," lisped a pale faced exquisite in an ensign's uniform, 
who laughed heartily at what he conceived to be his own wit. 

" A charge, my young friend, which will never be preferred 
against youy*' said the Colonel. 
VOL. I. 17 
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" Why tho ? " said the exquisite. 

'* I do not think they would attach sufficient importance to 
your services to care greatly which side you were on." 

<< Unless," said Seaward, " the rebels wished to introduce 
the latest fashions among their forces, in which case you 
might stand a chance of being appointed to the office of Gen- 
eral of the Fashions." 

** And I thould like no better offith," said the Honorable 
Guy Plantagenet de Valence, playing with his watch chain, 
while a scarcely perceptible sneer flitted across his face — '* al- 
though," he added, " I muth confeth that I would prefaw 
occupying that offith in the Britith servith, rather than in the 
Rebel — ^they are such a vulgaw sett, you know." 

" They are, indeed," said Captain Satin, whose dress and 
manners indicated even a greater degree of affectation than 
the Ensign's — " they are a vulgar low life sett ; I don't think, 
really, that you would find a single gentleman among the 
whole of them." 

" I rathaw fanthy not," lisped the Honorable Guy de Val- 
ence. 

" Gentlemen or not," said Hoodie, '* they have clever men 
amongst them — demagogues, I mean, who have the ability of 
raising the devil in the people, once they go to work with a 
will. There's that fellow who prints the — the — ^paper there, 
what's his name " 

« M'Kenzie ? " 

" Yes — that fellow will become a Colonial Cobbett — ^that is, 
Cobbett on a small scale ; and there is another fellow — let me 
see — ^his name is Ferrars ; that fellow, unless he is checked in 
time, will do mischief. You see, I have the whole of them 
fast — so that if they commence any disturbance, we can lay 
our hands on the ringleaders first." 

" Dear me, how wondawful ! " lisped the Ensign, *< and 
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how in the wawld, dear Gawnel Moodie, did you get so much 
infawmation, if fmay presume to athk ? " 

" Oh, very simply," said the Colonel, who now, thanks to 
the good liq^uor which he was imbibing, had become very 
communicative — I have an old servant, a Serjeant in the poor 
old 104th, who has got into their secrets, somehow, and gets 
hold of all their seditious publications. He sometimes points 
out the ringleaders to me, as they pass, so that I know a good 
many of them. By the bye, I met one of them the other 
morning, when I was returning from Satin's quarters, and 
being a little elevated, I took upon myself to give the fellow a 
taste of my horsewhip. I confess, I am not much afraid of 
any mischief he will do, for the fellow was as arrant a cow- 
ard as ever I met, and took to his heels as fast as he could. 
I pretended to take him for a soldier out without leave. I 
dare say the rebel scamp was returning from some midnight 
plot." 

" Very likely," drawled the Ensign, — " and which one of 
them was thith ? " 

'* I think it was Ferrars, a sanctified looking rogue, but a 
great coward. However, you being but newly arrived, and ^ 
only now on your way to join your regiment in upper Canada, 
you cannot know much about the different characters." 

'* Not much, I confess," answered the exquisite-r-" and it 
strikes me ath very strange that you would trouble yourself 
with such low-life cattle. Why don't you do as they did with 
the chartists in England? — send two or three regiments of 
Dragoons among them, and cut them to piethes ? " 

" Oh, that doesn't do here," said Seaward, laughing ; <* and 
as long as they havn't taken any active steps, we cannot be- 
come the aggressors. I wish they would — it would be fine 
fun teaching those editors, merchants, and tinkers, how to 
fight." 
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"But it would be so very annoying," drawled Captain 
Satin, " to be forced to engage with such riff raff, and raga- 
muffins !" 

*< You forget,*' said Moodie, '' that our friend Latour, here, 
is a merchant." 

« Yes — bat he is of good family, and his arms are very 
ancient," drawled Satin. 

<' And he has a very pretty daughter," said Moodie. 

<* With an income of £10,000 per annum," added Satin. 

** And to crown the whole," continued the Colonel, " he is 
loyal to the mastfhead, and would not be a rebel for the 
world." 

" I don't know about that," pursued ^atin, " money has 
great weight with Mr. Latour, and I rather think he would 
sooner resign his loyalty than his pounds, shillings and 
pence." 

" You wrong me," said the person spoken of, a middle- 
aged man, with whitish hair, a sharp nose, and a face which 
appeared, from its reddish hue, to have undergone the change 
produced by saltpetre when applied to animal ipatter — " you 
wrong me," he said ; " I have a regard for my wealth, no 
doubt ; it is only reasonable to suppose I should have, for I 
have earned it by a long course of industry and economy — 
but sooner than see such rascals as that Fergusson and the 
rest of them who talk about Bepublicanism at the head of 

afiairs, I would resign it " he was going to say " all," but 

qualified it by saying, " a great deal of it." 

" Well, it would be a trying moment," said Satin, " to 
choose between your money-bags and your loyalty — you were 
never put to the trial." 

/< In enumerating Latour^s claims to our friendship," said 
Moodie, *' we forgot one essential qualification — in 'my opin- 
ion the best of any." 
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" What is that?" drawled Satin. 

^< He keeps excellent champagne." 

" And so, sir, this is your first visit to America," observed 
Seaward to the young Honorable, "you cannot yet have 
formed an opinion of it ?" 

" No," said the exquisite, " had I not had a lettaw of intro- 
duction for Colonel Moodie here, I don't know how I should 
have amused myself to-night- — my companion, Fitzcharles, 
having left yesterday for those uppaw regions of Canada, as 
you call them." 

" What, Lord Adolphus Fitzcharles— did he come out with 
you too," asked Seaward. 

"Yus." 

" I say," observed Moodie, '^ do you see when the conver- 
sation turned upon Latour, how quick Seaward endeav6red to 
shift it ? From the father he was afraid it would turn to the 
daughter — and I think he would sooner face five hundred of 
those' terrible rebels, than endure any bantering on that sub- 
ject. Gentlemen, I propose the health of Miss Latour." 

" Very remawkable !" observed the ensign, when the glasses 
had been emptied — " now I don't see what objecthion he can 
have to be bantawed on that subjecth — I left, I think, two 
countetheth and one duthelh almoth on the verge of thuithide 
when I left England on account of my absence — and I don't 
mind being bantawed on the subject in the least." 

" There is an inconceivable distance, sir, between my feel- 
ings on such a subject and yours," said Seaward, eyeing him 
sternly. ' 

" Ah, perhapth tho," drawled the Hon. Guy de Valence, 
sipping his wine, composedly. 

At this moment the Colonel's servant entered. 

" Colonel Moodie," he said, " there is a man below, who 
VOL. I. 17* 
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insists OQ seeing you ; he won't take no for an answer, and 
says he must see yourself alone." 

" Oh, it may be some rascally rebel," drawled Satin, " they 
do not like you ; I really think you had better not go — ^tell 
him that it is an unreasonable hour, and to call in the motnr 
ing." 

" It if an unseasonable hour," said Maodie, ^'and it atrikea 
-me I heard the cock crow a while ago. What o'clock ia it, 
John?" 

" It is nearly daylight, sir." 

" That shows how fast the enemy goes, gentlemen, when 
we are pleasantly engaged. And what kind of looking feUow 
is this man ?" asked Moodie. 

** He looks like a sailor, Bir," answered the servant. 

'<I thought it was some blackguard," said Satin, <' don't 
go down, Moodie*-he may have some design in view." 

" Pshaw !" answered the Colonel, ** since you have excited 
my fears on the subject, I must see him. John, show him 
into the next room, and tell him I will join Mm presently." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BpDOLPHB THE OABIN BOT. 

** Yoa wear the form of man, yet yoa may be 
The deTii."->BTBOir: Dsfobmsd Tbajtsfobhxd. 

We must now return to the latter part of Chapter XXIV. and 
take up the narrative at the point we dropped it at. 

'* Insolent scoundrel!'* cried Rodolphe the elder, as he 
grasped the throat of the strange individual, who had so un- 
ceremoniously snatched the document out of his hand— -'< I 
am glad you hare given me a plea to inquire into this mys- 
tery which surrounds you, as I intended to do U without one. 
Villain ! we have met Ifefore." 

« We have ! — and a pretty place you chose for an explana- 
tion—to wit — a brothel," returned the other coolly — " let go 
my throat, and come with me to some private place and I will 
answer all your queries, unless you take it into your head to 
make some which do not apply to your particular afiairs— *ia 
which case, you will find I can keep my own counsel." 

Sodolphe was astounded at this calmness, hut recovering 
himself, he cried — '* No ! rascal ! I will unmask you here ! 
I know you !" 

** And I know you,** replied the other, laughing, with an 
expression of countenance that seemed familiar to St. George. 
"I know you, also, William Bodolphe," he added, sinking 
his voice to a whisper, " William Sodolphe, the cabin boy- 
William Rodolphe, the pedagogue-^Bodolphe, the fiddle^— 
Rodolphe, the man of fortune and pleasure — Rodolphe, the 
conspirator !" 
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** Gracious heaven !" cried the other, staggering back. 

" Ah," resamed the stranger, " will you now grant me a 
private interview ? — will you unmask me here ? Take care 
I do not unmask you ?" 

Eodolphe's countenance for a moment or two underwent a 
variety of changes, but mastering his surprise, he exclaimed, 

'* What do you possibly mean by this incoherent language ? 
Unmask me ? — what is there about me to unmask ?" 

**What you would not wish me to speak aloud here, 
William Eodolphe," answered the other, " and, therefore, if 
you wish to hold any further conference you will do it in 
some more retired place than this." 

" First tell me," cried Eodolphe, " what interest you could 
have in destroying that paper !" 

" That would be to give up my advantage," safd the other 
with a sneer ; " I have penetrated your secret, and you would 
have me to expose mine. No, no — I occupy the strongest 
position and will not give it up so foolishly as that." 

" You heard me tell my name to this young man, I sup- 
pose." 

" Oh, it was unnecessary that I should hear you tell your 
name, for I knew you well. You did not tell this young 
man," he added in a lower tone of voice, " how a certain 
musician captivated an heiress, and thereby acquired his 
present wealth." 

Rodolphe struck his hand on the table. " Strange !" he 
muttered, ** how came he possessed of this ! But," he added, 
" remember I know a secret of yours, sir, that would bring 
you to the gallowsf." 

" And I can safely reply, * Hail ! Brother !' " returned the 
other unabashed— " you forget that I also hold a secret of 
yours, 4hat would bring you to the gallows." 

" It is false !" cried Rodolphe. 

" You are third chief of the conspiracy ?" 
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" What conspiracy '" . 

" You seem very anxious that the listeners should know ; 
if you persist, I have no objection to inform them. But, 
enough of this trifliqg," he continued, "your knowledge, by 
no meansf senres to counterbalance mine. You merely knew 
this regarding me ; that you once met a person answering my 
description on bo^rd a pirate vessel, while you were in some 
menial capacity on board the captured ship. You neither 
know my name, who I am, whence I came, nor where I am 
going ; whereas, on the other hand, William Rodolphe, I am 
acquainted with the most minute particular relating to your 
past life. We, by no means, stand upon an equal footing 
with regard to our respective amount of information." 

Bodolphe paused — then turned to the madter of the house, 
and ordering some wine, asked for a private room for himself 
and his friends. Then turning again to his strange compan- 
ion, he asked, pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to 
St. George — " Do we admit this youth into our confidence 1" 

" He has proved himself already to-night a fool, beyond all 
doubt," said the stranger, *' and I think we had better dispense 
with his company." 

" As you please," remarked St. George, drily ; " but, as I 
already have discovered as much as I wish to know, I am 
quite indifferent whether I obtain more of your confidence or 
not." 

<* What do you mean ? " asked the stranger, with a slight 
tremor in his voice. 

*< That fool, as you are pleased to term me, as I am, I have 
penetrated your secret." 

The stranger started, as if an adder had bitten him. 

" You ? " he cried. 

** Certainly. I would, indeed, be a fool not to recognize 
you." 
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" St. George," said the stranger, " you have more sense 
than I gave yoa credit for. It was your resigning that dis- 
patch that caused you to sink in my estimation." 

" I had no distinct advice with regard to that dispatch, and 
therefore conceived I was justified in allowing it to be perused 
by one of the chiefs. But," he added, whispering in his com- 
panion's ear, " it is useless to conceal any thing from roe, as 
I know, all that took place this evening." 

"HowIflfZZ?" 

" Every word, and whence you had your information con- 
cerning this man." 

" The devil ! " exclaimed the stranger, biting his lip. " O, 
then, in that case, St. George, we must remain sworn friends. 
Fool that I am ! " he muttered, " to have spoken so loudly. 
But it was rather mean conduct on your part to have lis- 
tened." 

*^ I could not help doing so. This man was loitering round 
the door when I came out, and, if J had not stood in the en- 
trance, he would. Decide which would have made the best 
listener for you ? " 

" Ha ! very well ; I am glad I know this," he muttered. 
" But time is pressing, and we have both of us much to do 
to-night yet. ' St. George," he added, abruptly, "can you 
sustain an assumed part well ? " 

" I never tried, therefore can not tell." 

" I know you have the nerve," pursued the other ; " but do 
you possess the powers of imitation ? " 

St. George answered in the affirmative. But Bodolphe, 
who had been regarding them for some time in amazement, 
now ^rew impatient. 

" Time is passing," he said ; " are you ready ? " 

" Come on," cried the stranger, leading the way into the 
next room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE MYSTERIOUS SAILOR. 

On arriving there and locking the door, the stranger re- 
marked : — 

" Let us now get through with this nonsensical affair as 
fast as possible, as my time is precious. Your secret regard- 
ing me is worthless " 

" Worthless ! " interrupted Rodolphe. " You may think 
lightly of it ; but I see no joke in a halter and gibbet." 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed the other, "let us put the whole 
matter in as clear a light as possible. I come in here by ac- 
cident ; I recognize you. I am aware of all the particulars 
of your life ; how I became possessed of this information is of 
no consequence. You are about dispatching away a letter, 
in which I would have been compromised had it reached its 
destination. I destroy it. You fly into a passion, threaten 
me with exposure, attempt to strangle me ; and in self-defence 
I retort, and threaten you with exposure. Then you require 
an explanation. Well, I have none to give you further than 
this, that it is you who are in my power ; I am not in the 
slightest manner in yours. I have already told you that I am 
acquainted with every event of your life. You are by acci- 
dent possessed of one solitary fact regarding me* That fact 
you can turn to no advantage, because at daylight you might 
hunt the city, aye, all Canada over, and you would not be 
able to find me." 

" But suppose 1 should arrest you now ? " said Rodolphe. 
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*< You have not the means," retained the other, with a 
sneer, " and you scarcely possess the requisite degree of phy- 
sical strength yourself to enable you to carry such a project 
into effect." 

** Ha ! " exclaimed Eodolphe, who was a very strong man, 
** perhaps not ; but you forget there are iwo of us." 

'* Yes," said the stranger ; " but possibly .you are not aware 
that, if it came to that, your new ally would desert you." 

** He dare not ! " exclaimed Rodolphe. '* He is one of the 
Fraternity, and sworn to obey." 

- ** And what proof has he that you are one of the Frater- 
nity?" 

" That is known to himself; but you cannot expect me to 
explain the process to you." 

'* You can refer the question to himi^elf," said the stranger, 
drily. 

<* Admitting it, then," said Rodolphie, drawing himself up 
proudly, " possibly I might be a match for both of you, al- 
though I cannot believe a chief of the Fraternity could, on 
.such an occasion as this, desert his superior." 

" This afikir does not relatie to the business of the Frater- 
nity," observed St. George, dryly ; " it is wholly a private 
quarrel, and thetefore you will not depend on my assistance. 
I now look upon you a% Mr. Rodolphe merely, not as a chief 
of the Fraternity." ^ 

"You 6ee your ally has deserted you," remarked the 

stranger, placing his hand in his pocket, and drawing from 

thence a pair of pistols, "while I am provided with a pair 

of little allies here who never desert me, and never miss 

■ fire." 

" I do not want to arrest you," said Rodolphe ; " frbm the 
first I did not intend any thing of the kind. Rest assured, if 
I intended such a step, neither the appearance of your pistols 
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nor the treachery of this man would have deterred me. With 
regard to you, sir," he continued, addressing St. George, " I 
shall bring your conduct before the chiefs, at their next meet- 
ing, and we shall see if they will justify it." 

" Do not forget to state the case correctly," observed St. 
George. " Tell them that you had engaged, at a house of 
infamy, in a private brawl with a private individual, and then, 
in your capacity .of chief, called upon me for assistance. My 
answer to all this will be very explicit : in the first place, I 
did not recognize you in that capacity ; and in the second, by 
attempting to molest this man we might have risked a dis- 
covery of the whole plot. Do you perceive how foolish your 
position will be ? " 

"Well, well," said Eodolphe, impatiently, "we will let 
that pass. I have just three questions to ask of you," he 
continued, addressing the stranger. " The first is. How did 
you ascertain that a conspiracy existed ? The second. How 
did you learn those particulars relating to me ? and the third, 
What position do you yourself occupy in this great drama ? " 

" O," said the stranger, with a sneer, " we are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted yet for me to give you so much of my con- 
fidence as this ; besides it would be revealing the source of 
my power. Su^ce that I know almost every thing that 
transpires. I can now tell you the deSire in your heart next 
to the triumph of your party." 

" Ha ! I doubt that very much." 

" Well, next to the success of your enterprise, you are de- 
sirous of the downfall of one of the men associated with you 
in the conspiracy." 

. " Ha ! by ! " cried Rodolphe, startled, " you are an 

extraordinary man." 

" So say my enemies," remarked the stranger, enjoying his 
triumph. 

VOL. I. 18 
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''Well/' continued Rodolphe, "and this associate's 
name ? " 

"Is Edmund Ferrars. Ha! Have I probed your 
thoughts ? " 

"O," exclaimed Eodolphe, recovering from the surprise 
into which the last observation had thrown him, " perhaps 
you heard me caution this young man against Ferrars, and 
gathered from that that he was my enemy." 

" Yes, but you did not tell this young man that, together 
with three of the other chiefs, you intended to send him am- 
bassador to Washington, with instructions to his followers to 
betray him to the British." 

" Fiend of hell ! " exclaimed Eodolphe, " where did you 
learn this, and who are you ? '* 

** You will know by and bye," said the stranger. " In the 
mean time I will do you a service." 

" You have room, for you can ruin me ; and your silence 
alone is of the most paramount service." 

" Ha ! I thought you would discover that you were more in 
my power than I in yours. But listen : I know this Edmund 
Ferrars ; I know every secret of his breast." 

" You do ? " cried Bodolphe, with sparkling eyes, and in 
eager accents. 

" I do ; and, in return for one favor which I am about to 
ask of you, will reveal much to you of his intentions." 

" Name it," cried Bodolphe, highly excited ; *^ if within my 
power, I will grant it." 

"It is," said the stranger, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
" that you explain to me the process whereby you won the 
heiress." 

" Eternal powers ! " gasped Bodolphe ; ^' and you know 
that?" 
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" I know every thing," replied the stranger, " except this 
process, and that you will teach me." 

" And what proof have I of your good faith ? " asked Ro- 
dolphe, partly recovering himself. 

** The consciousness that you are completely at my mercy, 
and must confide in me." 

" And on these conditions you promise to aid me in the 
ruin of Ferrars ?" 

" One of you will he ruined in the contest," replied the 
stranger, sneering ; " whether it will he Ferrars, or whether 
it will he yourself, I cannot predict, but I know his secret 
soul, and possessing this knowledge, I cannot but be of ser- 
vice to you." 

"And St. George?" 

" Must be true to us," said the stranger, '' he has himself 
a deep stake in it. But my time has expired. I have busi- 
ness of importance on hand ; it is now nine o'clock, and we 
must depart — that is St. George and myself. Where can I 
find you tomorrow, about ten ?" 

" At Clarke's cofiee-room. I will await you the whole 
morning, but are your afiairs so pressing that you cannot con- 
tinue this conversation ?" 

" I cannot possibly," returned the stranger; "before morn- 
ing I must accomplish much. Come St. George, I shall re- 
quire your assistance," as he spoke he opened the door of the 
room, and the trio again entered the apartment to which they 
had first been admitted. 

Scarce had they done so, when they were surrounded by 
several villainous-looking men, who scowled upon them with 
menacing countenances, and prevented their further egress. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE BOW. 



While the conference had been going on within, a consulta- 
tion of a very different nature had been held in the front 
room. Several ragged, and ill-looking desperadoes had as- 
sembled themselves in a little knot at one side of the apart- 
ment and discussed the matter over. 

"Who the divil are these gints, that are after keeping 
thimselves so mighty sacret ?" said one. 

*' Be Gob, sorra a bit of me knows," said another, " but its 
an illigant fine purse it was that one of them was after pull- 
ing out to pay for the hate." 

*' Faix and your right, Fat Murphy, and its myself that 
wuld like to have hoult of that same gintleman beyant, in a 
turf bog of Ireland." 

"Arrah, you fool, is it in Ireland ye wants him? — and 

bn't it as good, and a d d sight better, to have him here ? 

Just keep aisy till they goes, and sure can't some of the boys 
follow him and relieve him of that same purse ?" 

" Whist now, Tim Desmond," said another, " sure would 
you be after getting the poor innocent childher in the same 
scrape that ye war in yourself, when ye had to take Frinch 
lave of Dublin? Lave the mark of the halter's round your 
neck since." 

" Bad luck to me sowl if it is, for I covered it round wid a 
collar of goold. The divil thank you, Pat Murphy, if I was 
after getting clear of that scrape — for ye shared the goold 
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with the parson, and left me to share the rope wid the hang- 
man, you dirty spalpeen !*' 

*' Stop, stop !'■ interrupted a fourth, a middle sized man, 
with a carbuncled face, and long lank hair, who appeared to 
be either a Yankee or a Colonist ; << You will never get on 
that way. I tell you what, if you try to rob them your way, 
you'll come by the wust, and before morning you'll find your- 
selves hard and fast in the stone jug. I'll put you up to a 
dodge» though. Them fellers inside has got some damnation 
secret between them, and what's better they got money. — 
Now, look y'ere, when they comes out of that ar room, stop 
them, and don't let them go a darned step further, till they 
pays for their secret. We'll tell 'em we knows it» and unless 
they comes 'down with the tin, we'll blow the gaflf on 'em. — 
Do you twig the dodge ?" 

" Be Gob, and the idea is divilish convainent; sure and if 
they refuse us the money, they'll be after tratingus all round, 
before litting us expose thim." 

<* And if they doesn't, Pat Murphy, then be the Piper of 
Leinster, we'll give them such a damnable basting that we'll 
have the vally of our money out of their carkases, be Gob ! 
and that same's somethin' at all events ! Whist ye divils ! 
there after coming now." 

And as he spoke the door of the inner room opened, and 
the stranger entered, followed by St. George and the elder 
Rodolphe. 

" See, y'ere, gents," said the original concocter of their 
method of operations ; " you must pay your footing. Does 
you see we wur listenin' at the door thar unbeknowns to you, 
and got hold of all your great secrets — ^so, you see, unless 
you plank down the tin right quick we'll inform of your do- 
ings and give you a d d smart chance of a threshin' into 

the bargain." 

vox.. I. 18* 
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Rodolphe looked at his unknown companion uneasily, and 
was about to take some money from his potket, when, with 
a glance, the stranger checked him, fearing perhaps that such 
a step would lead to suspicion, and addressing himself to the 
man who confronted him — 

" Gome down with the tin, old fellow," he said, adopting 
the phraseology of these meti with the utmost facility^ — 
" where do you think, you blasted fool, I could get tin ? do 
you think I can make it ? Get out of the way, or I'll teach 
you a new way of clearing the road." 

" Oh that be d— — — d ! " cried one of the Irishmen spring- 
ing before him, another confronting Sodolphe, and a third, 
St. George. The latter whose blood was boiling, motioned 
to the stranger to make use of his pistol, but the latter, shak- 
ing his head, threw himself into a boxing attitude, and 
warding off his antagonist's first blow, returned it with such 
interest, as to lay the burly Hibernian full length on^he fioor. 
Meanwhile St. George had not fared so well, for being a 
novice in the noble art of self-defence, he could not avoid re- 
ceiving fl blow in the chest, which sent him staggering back 
over the table. Instantly recovering his equilibrium however, 
he grappled with his enemy, and they rolled together to 
the floor. Sodolphe had also grappled with his antagonist 
and being very powerful, had soon mastered him, but he was 
borne down by numbers, and the man, who as we have no 
other way of distinguishing him, we shall call the Knight of 
the lank hair, was raising a bottle, which he grasped by the 
neck, over Bodolphe's head, and which would have ended his 
mortal career, when the latter made an almost imperceptible 
sign. In a moment, two of his adversaries shrank back — the 
hand that held the bottle was seized by a powerful grasp, and 
two or three of those, who had before been looking on calmly, 
as if such a scene was of ordinary occurrence, including the 
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soldier previously referred to, rushed to the rescue, and all of 
the assaulters that remained refractory were pummeled to 
their hearts' content. 

Panting with exhaustion, his clothes torn and covered with 
dust, St. George arose, and burning with indignation rushed 
amid those who stiir maintained the conflict. In a few mo- 
ments the house was cleared, and out trio were left masters 
of the field 

Adjusting their disordered clothes, and throwing down 

some money to the fHends who had come to the rescue, they 

left the house ; the stranger regretting that the row had ended 

. so soon, as he never enjoyed himself any better than when 

exercising the pugilistic art. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

HOODIE BETBAYSD. 

" Since Time 

Has changed his slow scythe for the two-edged sword, 

And is about to take, instead of sand. 

The dost of sepulchres to fill his hoar-glass. 

Go not ihou forth tomorrow, &o.*<^Doob of Vekice. 

Our scene shifts again to the house of Colonel Moodie. — 
Asking his guests to excuse his absence for a few moments, 
he followed his servant into the next room. 

A man was standing with folded arms, in the centre of the 
apartment. He was about the medium height, and his face 
was shrouded in the collar of his jacket, and by th^ sombre 
light of the solitary candle, the appearance of this man was 
strange, if not suspicious. A mingled expression of fear, 
sorrow, and mystery, was blent in his countenance, and he 
seemed to be in a state of dreadful agitation. 

" Well, sir," said Moodie, sharply, for he was irritated at 
being disturbed, " what is your business, that you call upon 
me at this unseasonable hour ?" 

The man glanced towards the servant. 

** Ah, I understand," said Moodie ; *' Johnston, leave the 
room." The man sat the candle down on the side table and 
obeyed. The mysterious visitor locked the door, l;)ut left the 
key in it. % 

" You are cautious," said the Colonel, " you act as if you 
intended to assassinate me instead of imparting news." 
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" I came to assassinate you, Colonel Moodie," said the man 
in a low tone. 

" Ha !" cried the veteifan, " by — ^— ! you are going about it 
in a masterly manner !" Then added in a harsh tone, 
** Have done this trifling, sir, and tell me if you have busi- 
ness with me or not, or I shall shortly think you are a mad- 
man." 

*' Colonel Moodie," s&id the other, in a low, faltering voice, 
can I trust you ? I am going to risk my life." 

" You will not only risk, but lose your life, by attempting 
mine," said Moodie. 

'* It is not that ; I am going to place my life in your hands 
— I am going to risk mine to save yours. Can I trust you — 
can you protect me ?" 

" I do not understand you," said the Colonel ; " protect 
you against whom ?" 

" My foes^those I am going to betray, and their name is 
legion." 

" Ah, I see, I see," said Moodie, becoming interested, " go 

on !" 

" Colonel Moodie," said the man, in a low voice, and look- 
ing around fearfully ; " you once did me a good turn, I never 
forgot it ! I am now going to repay it, by saving your life. — 
Mark me — ^leave this city within an hour, and place the At- 
lantic between you and Canada." 

"For what?" 

" You have enemies — ^you will be assassinated." * 

*' Pshaw man ! that very circumstance would cause me to 
remain ; but what is about to happen ? " 

" I cannot, dare not tell you that. I have told you already, 
that will risk my life — ^but I have done my duty by you, and 
I can do no more, I must now think of myself. I tell you 
that twenty-four hours after this, your life will not be safe in 
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Canada. It will not be worth sixpence's purchase — so I give 
"you fair warning tb take steps in time." 

'* Ha ! " excUimed Moodie, now very much agitated — *' and 
you think to get off this way. You first tell me enough to 
excite my suspicions and curiosity, and then leave me to dis- 
cover the rest the best way I can. I can easily conceive the 
whole of it now — but I want further particulars. That some 
villainous plot will break out tomorrow, I can readily see — 
and that, having made myself obnoxious to the rebels, I am 
one of the victims they have marked out for assassination, I 
can also perceive — and your object in telling me to fiy and 
save myself in time, is also obvious. But, my good friend, 
I want to find out what this plot is-^where and when it will 
break out, and who are the ringleaders. My object is not to 
save myself, but to save the honor of the King's arms, by 
smothering the rebellion in the head. If I am doomed to die, 
God's will be done — ^I shall die in defence of the flag which 
I have fought under for thirty years — and you have mistaken 
your man if you suppose, that I would end my career as a 
fugitive flying from an unseen and imaginary danger. No ! 
I will die as I have liveid, a loyal subject, and a fearless sol- 
dier." 

" Then God have mercy on you," said the stranger, as he 
was about to leave the apartment, " for you will never see a 
second sunrise. I have warned you — I have done my duly — 
I can do no more." 

" Stop ! You have not done your duty, sir," said Moodie 
sternly. '* It is plain you are an accomplice in this vile plot. 
Your duty towards me, I do not thank you for — ^you owe me 
none ; but your dbty towards your King you must fulfill — or 
by Heaven, instead of your announcing my death sentence, 
you are pronouncing your own ! You must confide all to me, 
and trust to the clemency of the King. You will entitle 
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yourself to the thanks of every loyal British subject, and will 
be performing your duty towards your God, your King, and 
your fellow-countrymen ! " 

** By selling my companions ! — no ! never ! '' said the man, 
although in a hesitating voice. 

" Then you have warned me in vain," said Moodie — " and 
have sacrificed your own life for nothing. For I will detain 
you in close confinement for the next twenty-four hours, and 
if any convulsion takes place, I will hang you up at the door- 
post. So choose between being your country's saviour and 
benefactor, and entitling yourself to its reward, or of dying 
an ignominious death." 

" But I dare not," said the man in a fearful voice — " I 
would be torn in pieces. I have warned you — I can do no 
more. Hang me if you like." 

" What have you to fear," cried the Colonel, walking the 
floor hurriedly — ^** I will protect you with my life." 

" You will find it hard to protect your own — ^you have 
scarcely any troops here." 

" I will have troops enough before forty-eight hours," an« 
swered the Colonel ; " the rebels will not get you unless 
they cut through five thousand bayonets. So fear nothing." 

** You will have to get them soon, then," said the man, 
*< for before ten o'clock of the day which is now dawning, the 
Rebels will have every road guarded." 

" Ha ! " cried Moodie — " it is well I know this much itself 
— then I will set out directly. And what are their plans ? ^' 

** Oh ! what am I doing," cried the man, wringing his 
hands — " I am selling my country, and selling my soul." 

" You are saving your country — you will receive honors, 
wealth, thanks — every thing — but reveal to me the nature of 
the plot." 

Again the man glanced round fearfully; he drew close to 
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the officer. <^ Before the day which is now dawning closes," 
he said, '* not Montreal alone, but all Canada will be in the 
bands of the Republicans. At four o'clock this evening, sir, 
John Colbume, who is now in Toronto, will be assassinated— 
nothing can save him." 

<* I will save him, by the. Lord ! " cried Hoodie*^" if horse« 
flesh can be found to stand it ! What else ? " 

" They will strike everywhere simultaneously — except 
here. Hundreds will be assassinated at the same moment 
that the Governor is doomed to die. You are one of the 
marked victims." 

" And they will not rise now in Montreal ? " 

'' Not for three days. They are sure of Montreal, and will 
wait till, owing to the disturbances in other places, the few 
troops that ^re here, are withdrawn." 

<* Good," said the Colonel-^" I shall have time to warn the 
Governor, without being forced to any delay in giving the 
alarm here. If we succeed in crushing them there, it will be 
an easy matter to do so here afterwards. But," he added, 
" what proof have I of all this ? " 

"^^he man handed him a paper. " There is a plan of their 
opecatioAs," he said — ** You see it is signed by the President 
of the Fraternity. The handwriting is genuine." 

" It is," said Moodie, perusing it-r-*' I know his writing. 
What a deep-laid, hell-devised conspiracy ; all their different 
duties assigned too ! — and on you devolved the tksk of assas- 
sinating me— eh ? " 

<* It did, sir," said the man — " and owing to that circum- 
stance the plot has been betrayed. Had any other duty fallen 
to my lot, I would have fulfilled it— *hut when it came to your 
murder, I I^id but one alternative — either to slay my benefac- 
tor, or warn him of his danger, and betray my companions. 
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I have chosen the latter — Heaven knows if I have done right 
or wrong ! " 

*< There can be no question, man ! " cried Moodie — " but I 
must lose no time. You must accompany me to Toronto. 
First, as a pledge of your truth ; and second, to identify the 
rebel ringleaders." 

" I should be sorry to be left behind — my death would be 
certain. My only safety now, is in clinging to you." 

" Fear not," said the Colonel, leaving the room — ^ remain 
here, till I return — I must give orders about the journey, for 
the day is breaking. You must be bound, and remain a pris- 
oner until the Governor's pleasure is known." So saying, he 
left the room, locking the door after him. 

A dark, bitter smile, crossed the informer's face. " Shallow- 
brained fool ! " — ^he muttered — " Your doom is sealed I 
Haughty, arrogant upstart, you will not again raise your whip 
to the face of your betters ! What short-sighted, mole-eyed 
things men are, too ! Now this numskull fancies he has im- 
mortalized himself — ^that he has fallen upon a discovery that 
will send his name down to the most distant posterity !--HELt 
the very moment he is digging his own grave ! I hav^ a 
great forte for making men dig their own graves ; *there is 
Fergusson. This man of the horse-whip and he will fall 
together. He is already sensible who I am — the despised 
footboy, that be spurned from his table. Moodie must learn 
this secret also, in his last moments. Gerard ! your turn will 
come — ^you overheard me the other night — I saw you — I told 
you then my eye was like the basilisks — and by the soul of 
Machsvelli, I said not so in vain ! " 

VOL. I. 19 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SHE lover's dream. 

** Bot quiet to qmxk bosoms is a hell.**— Btbok. 

It was the foUowiDg morning-— St. George was hurrying 
home to his mother's cottage to make arrangements for a 
journey. He was haggard, and pale, his eyes were bloodshot* 
and his whole appearance clearly told that he had not slept 
the preceding night. His thoughts were wandering and con* 
fused, and he felt oppressed by that sense of drowsiness and 
lassitude which one always experiences wjien they have not 
slept for many hours. Still, although they would ever and 
anon become involved, his thoughts were busy. They were 
running on the expedition in which Ferrars, or rather Bo- 
dolphe, was engaged-— when he came in front of the dwelling 
occupied by Mary Hereford. The current of his reflections 
then changed. "I suppose," he muttered, **it will be my 
luck to meet her, just at the moment I would most wish to 
avoid her. Well, if so, I will take a short method with her. 
I will take a step that will dissolve this ill-fated connection for- 
ever. I am getting reckless. I see the whole world com- 
posed of villains, murderers and cheats — ^why should I hold 
out as a solitary exception ? I had my dreams once-nlreams 
of poetic grandeur and beauty, but they afforded me no hap- 
piness, they were the source of misery — but there is some- 
thing glorious in the idea of power, of wealth, of fame. I 
thought I was dead to ambition — that nothing could arouse 
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my energies — ^I was mistaken. Is it not worth struggling for, 
to sway mankind at will, to have the means of gratifying 
every desire, to cruudb your enemies, and exert a monarch's 
power—to electrify audiences by your eloquence, and to have 
your name immortalized as a patriot ! Yes — yes — there^ is 
that which is worth battling for — and those fine, those poetic 
feelings are the cause of our wretchedness. And yet I don't 
know," he added, sighing — **I am sometimes almost sick of 
the struggle, I wish I was at rest forever ! But this kind of 
life has excitement, and therein is its charm. Without excite- 
ment, and existence would be a burthen. Ha ! she is here ! " 

As he said this, he observed the form of Mary Hereford 
gliding among the fruit trees which shaded the avenue. 
From their branches the birds were pouring forth a flood of 
melody, while the fragrance from the rose-trees and flowers 
which surrounded them impregnated the morning breeze that 
fanned his fevered brow. Over the whole scene the sun was 
pouring down a flood of light, and every thing around, animate 
and inanimate, seemed radiant and vocal with beauty and 
with joy. 

With an exclamation of surprise and gladness, Mary caught 
a sight of her lover and rushed towards him ; but her expres- 
sion changed to one of .concern and apprehension when she 
looked at his wan and haggard face. 

> " Oh, Lewis," she exclaimed, " what has happened, that 
you look so wretched?" 

" I might reply, Mary, by asking you the same question," 
he said, " for you iook ten years older than when I last saw 
you." 

** This is really paying each other compliments with a 
witness," said Mary, smiling ; " but actually, St. (George, you 
are looking wretched. You must be unwell." 
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"And, actually, Mary, ytm are looking wretched — you 
look very ill, indeed.*' 

" I have been fretting a good deal, lately," she answered ; 
** I know I am ungrateful to do so — ^but sometimes things will 
happen when a person cannot help getting low-spirited. But 
it is very wrong." 

" And what has happened, now?" asked St. George. 

Mary was debating in her own mind whether to speak to 
her lover regarding the letter she had received or not. She 
concluded that she would not, fearing lest it would annoy 
him, and involve him in difficulty, and, perhaps, danger, with 
Gerard. She replied : 

" One source of our troubles is that we are about to be 
rendered houseless — we are to be deprived of our home." 

" Rendered houseless !" cried St. George — " what do you 
mean ?" 

" Why," she replied, " a rich merchant in the city holds a 
mortgage over my father's property — it has fallen due, and he 
now threatens to foreclose it unless the amount is immediately 
paid." 

« Do you know the amount ?" asked St. Greorge. 

" Three hundred pounds." 

" Ah, well — I will redeem it," be said, abstractedly. 

" You !" she cried in astonishment ; " I thought you were 
poor." 

" Poor ?" repeated he ; ^< so I am. But what induced you 
to think so ?" 

" You said so in that letter " suddenly she recollected 

herself — ^stammered — blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

" Ah, then, you received a letter ?" he asked-^for he was 
anxious to obtain it. 

" Great heavens ! is it possible you knew of it ! " she 
cried. 
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" Have you it with you ?" he asked, without attending to 
her exclamation. 

Pale, speechless, and trembling, she replied not, but silently 
taking it from her bosom she ^handed it to him. He glanced 
at it hurriedly, then crumpling it in his pocket, he repeated 
her question : 

" Knew of it," he said ; " why, do you not think that it would 
be better for us to do as therein recommended, than keep up 
an acquaintance that cannot but end unhappily V* 

Her only answer was a look — a look at once of upbraiding 
—of grief— of tenderness — ^so touching that it would have 
melted a heart of stone — but apparently his mind was made 
up, and he was proof to her sighs and tears; 

<* You may think this determination of mine strange, 
Mary," he said ; *' but not when you reflect on it. I asked 
you but one proof of your love — you refused me. Was not 
that sufficient to show me that it would be better for both of 
us to part ? I made but one poor request — asked but one 
proof — you spurned the idea. Well, I did not upbraid you — 
I did not blame you — I merely said, since it is so, Mary 
since you deny me this,-^let us part. It is evident you have 
no confidence in me — and there can be no love without con- 
fidence. I cannot understand your feelings, for if you were 
as much attached as you affect to be, you would not hesitate. 
There can be no doubts, no cold calculations, where there is 
true genuine love ; and since I feel assured of this, I would 
rather that oub ill-fated friendship ended here. I accuse you 
of nothing. You have not been false to me ; you have not 
deceived me in any way. I merely made a request — ^you 
refused it. You had the right to do so ; at the same time you 
will admit that I have the right of feeling piqued. You have 
been guilty of no fault, but your love is too cold«— too suspi- 
cious for me !" 

VOL, 1. 19* 
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"And you still demand this proof?" exclaimed the agonized 
girl, clasping her lover's hand ; " you think me c6ld and 
suspicious unless I grant it V* 

" Certainly," said he ; " aye, grant it, and then I will be- 
liere you all my fondest hopes could desire." 

" And nothing will satisfy your doubts — nothing will con- 
vince you ,of my affection but that ?" 

" Nothing. All other proof is merely words — words — that 
will be more." 

"Ask my life — I will lay it down for you — ask any 
thing—" 

" Pshaw !" he cried, " there it comes back to the old thing 
again ! * Ask any thing else but that.' But I am determined 
not to ask any thing else, and since you refuse that, let this 
end this foolery. I do not press you for this proof — I am 
willing We should part friends. If you give it voluntary, well 
and good — it will lay aside all my doubts forever — ^but if not, 
be it so— let us part friends." 

" Oh, no, no !" she faltered, trembling violently from head 
to foot ; " do not say that — do not speak of parting — I will do 
all you wish— you shall never have it in your power to 
accuse me of want of affection." Her voice faltered, but 
overcoming her emotion, she went on ; " and to show you 
how different I am from you, and how far I am from suspicion, 
I exact no pledge or promise, but trust solely to your love and 
to your honor." ^ 

She trusted to a broken reed ; and so will it be found by all 
placed in her circumstances — by all who give way as she did ! 
The woman that places her reliance in man's honor, in cases 
like this, is lost. Let her trust in his fears — trust in the 
brother or father's avenging pistol — trust to the sense of his 
own interests — ^but never to his love ! For love departs with 
~ the gratification of the object. And yet there is no pity for 
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frail woman I^jjdan, heartless, selfish man, gives way to 

every excess — plunges in every species of iniquity — dyes his 

soul black in hyprocrisy and guilt — and there is sympathy 

V for him ! he was led into it by bad example — he could not 

^ resist the strong temptation — and he gave way. But he re- 

^ pents — ^he is sorry for it — the tears of mockery and dissimu- 

Y lation are on his unblushing cheeks, and he is pardoned — he 

"^is pitied ^xBut woman, with a mind lej 



es^ strong than man's 
ronger than man's to 



to resist temptation — ^with passions strong 
prompt her to sin — let her but once fall, and she is crushed 
to the dust forever I No pitying heart distills its tear-drop for 
her ! no redeeming arm is stretched forth to save her. Man 
is cold, selfish, calculating, suspicious ; hence his ability to 
resist temptation ; woman, passionate, loving, trusting, confi- 
dent; and hence her warm and unsuspicious nature is be- 
trayed. They are God's ministering angels. It is woman 
that first bends over the helpless infant's cradle, and nourishes 
the child, that man would leave to perish. It is woman, that 
last lifts the dying head, bathes the parched lip, and shuts the 
sightless eye, when sickness and contagion have driven all 
others from the expiring wretch's bed ! And this gentle 
creature is unpitied; while vile man is forgiven! Their 
mock contrition passes current, but woman falls to rise no 
more ! And does she not repent, does she not mourn in tears 
of blood over her fault ; does she not feel the writhing scorn 
of the heartless, jeering world ; is she callous to the sense that 
she* is deserted, spurned, despised, insulted, even by those 
whom she still loves, and who are bound to nourish, love and 
sustain her, against this crushing load of sorrow ! Does she 
not seek refuge from the mocking friends around her, in 
madness and in suicide? Attest it ye crushed and riven 
hearts that have drank the bitter cup of infamy and shame ! 
In answer to her last remark, St. George replied, " Mary, 
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it would be unjust to exact this proof without giving you 
assurance of fidelity on my side also." 

<'I ask none/' she falter,ed, bending her beautiful eyes on 
his ; ^* I love you too much to distrust. Oh, that you had the 
same confidence in me !" * 

The young man knelt beside her ; he grasped her hand — 
and, in the sight of heaven, and in the most solemn language, 
swore unalterable— eternal attachment. 

He was sincere for the moment, he believed he could love 
her forever — ^and actually intended acting up to his promisie. 
But alas, for human resolutions ! they are letters traced in 
sand ! Mary's scruples were set at rest, and again she expe- 
rienced a delirium of happiness. 

They had been seated thus, on a shaded bank by the road- 
side, for upwards of an hour, their cheeks pressed together, 
and their arms entwined around each other's necks, enjoying 
that elysium that can be experienced but once in a life-time— 

*' It waa that hour when words are vatn. 
That hoar twice felt by none ; 
When loving hearts that once were twain 
Jnst feel they are but one.** 

Suddenly they were aroused from their glorious dream — a 
man, with a face as pallid as a spectre from the grave — his 
lip bloodless, and his frame quivering with emotion, stood 
before them. It was Gerard. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DEATH AND HEBEAETEB. 
"Die I damned dog r'—SHAKBPEABB : Othello. 

It is early morning. The mist is curling upwards from the 
valleys and floating oyer the fragrant meadows, in blue fantas- 
tic wreaths. The dew is yet sparkling on the leaves of the 
tall trees that skirt the road-side, and the gorgeous sun is 
throwing a flood of light upon the spires and domes of the 
receding city, over which is towering high the tapering shafts 
of the Notre Dame Cathedral. Mounted on a heavy-chested 
and powerful black horse, from whose polished bits the foam 
is falling in snow-flakes. Colonel Moodie is riding at a hard 
gallop. Yet from his impatient expression of countenance, 
it is evident he thinks the gallant steed he is bestriding, 
moving but at a snail's pace. His face is anxious and pale— - 
the result of his not having slept the preceding night — but 
there is firmness and resolution stamped upon his compressed 
lip and his contracted brows. Beside him, sitting on a chest- 
nut mare, with a bobtail, and hagged mane, there rides a 
man, dressed in seaman's costume, his hands pinioned and his 
hat slouched over his eyes. Two dragoons, armed to the 
teeth, brings up the rear, and the whole cavalcade moves on 
at a very rapid pace. 

Colonel Moodie had been conversing to the prisoner on his 
side — ^he had been gathering further particulars relating to 
the conspiracy ; at length they ceased speaking, and fit this 
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moment there was a dead pause. After riding some time in 
silence, it was broken by the captive, who remarked — ' 

<< Colonel Moodie, forgive my freedom in disturbing the 
current of your reflections, but I suppose we must taK of 
something, unless we wish the time to hang very heavy on 
our hands — ^but I was going to ask you a question.'' 

" Talk as much as you like," said Moodie — " as you say 
we shall get over the road all the quicker. What is it ?" 

" Do you believe in presentiments of death ?" 

" Presentiments," repeated the officer. " What a strange 
question ! No— -certainly not." 

• " Well, I don't know," resumed his companion, musing — 
" some very remarkable things have been related. Of 
course," he continued, as if speaking to himself, or giving 
utterance to his spontaneous thoughts, without addressing 
any particular listener — '* when any thing unaccountable 
takes place it is set down to coincidence. Sceptics tell us 
that if supernatural evidence were permitted at all, it would 
only be in cases where the Deity had some great end in view ; 
and, that the idea of revelation with regard to the death of a 
friend, or any paltry event about to take place, is^ too absurd. 
It may be so, but still I will not the less believe that the spirit 
has a foreknowledge of things about to be. It has an empire 
of its own, as it were, and takes cognizance of the future." 

'* By Jove !" cried the Colonel, astonished at this man's 
language, '^ you reason strongly for one in your condition." 

'* I have read some/' answered the prisoner, <- and I have 
observed a great deal — and from all my observations I am 
more and more impressed with the belief that we have an 
instinctive knowledge of what is about to be. I have often 
felt confident that something had occurred, of which I had no 
previous knowledge, and upon inquiry, discovered that it had 
actually taken place." 
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" I understand your meaning," said the Colonel ; ** I have 
known brother officers, on the eve of battle, declare that they 
had a presentiment of approaching death. Some of them, as 
they anticipated, fell in the conflict, while others escaped un- 
touched." ^ 

" That is the way," said the prisoner, " yet such a present- 
iment must cause a person to feel very wretched." 

'< I don't see that," replied the Colonel ; " a man must die 
at some period, and cannot find death at a better time than 
when doing his duty." 

"Yes — the pomp of battle — ^the roar of fire-arms — the 
stirring roll of the drums — ^the fife's invigorating strains — ^the 
mad excitement of conflict — ^the earthquake shout of victory — 
all these things, no doubt, divest the King of Terrors of his 
sting. But," said the prisoner, lowering his voice, ** to die, 
like a beggar, at the road-side — neither in the pomp of battle, 
or the perfonnance of a gallant exploit — to be thrown there 
like a dog, fly>blown and putrid-^hogs smelling round your 
neglected corse— -your friends ignorant of your fate— and 
neither the voice of honor or afiection lamenting' over your 
untimely doom— oh ! there is something awful in that !" 

The officer remained silent. 

'< And then," resumed the captive, " the undying spirit — 
where is it ? As Byron says, ** here we are — and there we 
gd— but where ?" — ^that is the mystery. Heavens ! it is hor- 
rible to contemplate ! Just imagine! Here we are, in the 
strength of manhood's power, with a long vista of happiness 
in expectation— and death the last thing in our thoughts, and 
before the sun sets, we may be senseless — ^powerless— the 
thinking, spiritual part — aye! where is it? — let metaphy- 
sicians and theologists decide ! It never struck me that the 
human soul is bereft of consciousness even for a moment. It 
may'accompany the body to the grave until the morning of 
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the resurrection. To deny that the same power which con- 
nected so mysteriously the soul and the living hody, was 
competent to connect it with the mmt body when deady would 
be absurd !" 

What in^duced this man to talk in this strain? Was he 
speaking against time ? Was he trying to prevent the offi- 
cer's attention from wandering to other subjects ? or was he 
trying to impress upon him some horrible belief that would 
really make death appear terrible ? It is difficult to answer 
these queries — but he continued speaking, without intermis- 
sion ; — 

" We know not," he resumed, «* what constitutes life or 
death — ^it is all a mystery. It is that very mystery which 
appals us — we know not whither we go ? One thing we 
know — ^the soul has the power of thought and consciousness 
in an animate tabernacle — ^why not in an inanimate one? 
Does the soul cease to exist when the body ceases to exert its 
muscular functions ? — no one would defend ^uch a doctrine 
for a moment. It has often struck me as being fearfully hor- 
rible to contemplate ? What is the soul ? Is it consciousness 
of being ? — Is it the knowledge within us that we exist ? — Is 
that the soul ? It is admitted that the soul cannot cease to 
exist — not even for a moment — then the consciousness that 
we exist, never leaves us — and though we were laying dead 
in that ditch by the road-side, the soul would remain with 
that powerless corpse — tha^ putrid mass." 

The officer shuddered — ^the mysterious, thrilling tone, in 
which this man was speaking — ^the terrible belief that he was 
giving utterance to, and a certain undefined but chilling fear, 
weighed heavily upon his spirits, and he remained silent, ap- 
parently paying no attention to the speaker. The latter 
resumed-^' 

" Yes — ^were I ftow to fall from the horse I ride, and break 
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my neck, my body might be powerless, the faculty of speech 
would be gone, btit I believe jlhat I should know all that could 
take place with regard to that body, because it is unreason- 
able to suppose, that the fall would suspend the functions of 
my soul as well as my body. I believe that I should see it 
tumbled into the ditch — ^that I would see you pass on and 
leave me — that I would feel a sense of my loneliness — that 
the dark night would come on and find me lying here a help- 
less mass — that thus day and night would succeed each other, 
and I still conscious of it, until my body mouldered away 
piecemeal, and mingled again with the dust from whence it 
sprang. Is not this a horrible thought !" 

The Colonel felt a sensation of vague terror creeping over 
him that he could not shake off, but with an efibrt, he said, — 

" Tush ! man— ^you are talking nonsense. The soul goes 
direct to heaven or to hell !" 

" Then the day of judgment is a mockery," said this mys- 
terious being, with a covert sneer. <* If men are judged at 
the moment of death, and then receive their final doom, why 
are they recalled, it may be six thousand years after, to be 
judged again. No — no—' as death leaves us judgment finds, 
us.'" 

The officer answered not — more sombre grew his thoughts, 
more depressed his spirits. After a short silence, the pris- 
oner slowly repeated some lines from Byron, as if to beguile 
the time. 

" The under habitants of earth. Are they 
Bnt mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or may tread— 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell, 
Each in his nnoommnnicative cell ? 
Or have they their own langaage— and a sense 
Ofbretxthlesi heing;' &o., &o." 
VOL. I. 20* 
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Another silence followed ; it was again broken by this man 
suddenly exclaiming, '* Would not the idea of lying in that 
ditch alarm you, Colonel Moodie— to lie there during the 
long dark night alone, but conscious— dead, yet sensible ?" 

"I tell you, I fear not death when my duty calls me," an- 
swered the officer, " you have quoted Byron, I will quote 
Shakspeare — 

* Cowards die many times before their death, 
The valiant never taste of death but once I* 

But what causes you to make such a strange inquiry V* 
" Because," said the man, with fearful emphasis, *' it will 

be your fate !" 

" Ha !" cried the officer coolly, the idea at once flashing to 

his mind that he had been betrayed, " you are a seer, then 

— a soothsayer ?" 

" I am — my predictions never fail to be verified^" 

" And did not your second sight witness your body lying 

within a few feet of mine, dog !" thundered Moodie, drawing 

his sword, and checking his horse with his other hand. 

" No !" said the stranger calmly, *' I am reserved for a 

different fate. I am Edmund Ferrars ! Ha, Moodie, where 

is your horsewhip now !" 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SIMMS AND HIS SATELLITE. 

*' Haye mercy Jesns— soft, I did but dream V— Bichabd m. 

Ws mast again take up the back parts of our narrative.-*— 
Just before daylight, on the morning in question, Simms, who 
had remained in the house all night, arose, and went into 
Fergusson's sleeping apartments. The first gray light of 
daWn was peering through the closed blinds, and by its aid, 
he saw the object of his search extended on the bed. Fer- 
gusson was laying on his back— his breathing was heavy 
and laborious, his face was almost livid ; large drops of sweat 
stood like beads upon his forehead, his hands were clutching 
the bed-clothes convulsively, and his articulation was broken 
and husky, as if he was being strangled. Suddenly he held 
up both hands as if to shut out some horrible visfon — and 
then ottering an appalling yell, he fell back, shuddering and 
pale. Anon, he muttered, " Oh, you are covered with blood ! 
— ^begone ! — ^I did not do it ! — oh ! oh ! I did not shed your 
blood — I did not hire others to do it !" then again his mutter- 
ings became incoherent, the name of < Ferrars' was pronounced 
and at this juncture, Simms shook'him by the shoulder — 

'* Wake, sir !" he cried, *' you have some dreadful dream !*' 
Fergusson opened his eyes with a ghastly stare ; at the sight 
of Simms, he trembled, and shrieked : *< are you the hang- 
man !" he faltered, Simms smiled — a dark sinister smile ; 
"Not I," he said, "you have not yet been introduced to 
that worthy functionary." At length the whole sense of his 
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position bursting upon him, he fell back exhausted, exclaim- 
ing— 

"Oh, thank God, *twas but a dream! — but such a 
dream !" ^ 

" Come, sir," said Simms, evincing very little curiosity to 
hear it; "it is time." ' 

" Oh, I have had a fearful, fearful dream," said Fergusson, 
rising, I thought," he said, in ihat free tone which a person 
uses on first waking, " that I was struggling wi^h death just 
as jrqu woke me. I was crying out for assistance, and Fer- 
rars was standing by, and could have saved me — ^but I 
thought instead of his doing so, that he folded his arms, and 
laughed and mocked me in my distress. Ah, how like a 
devil he looked, with^his infernal sneer on his curled lip!" 

" And what crimes did you dream you had committed ?" 
asked Simms. 

" Crime !" repeated Fergusson, turning pale, " why, was I 
muttering aloud ?" 

" Oh, no," said Simms, " I merely asked." 

" Bah ! dreams are all nonsense," cried the other, hasten- 
ing to put on his clothes, " let us not lose time, the day is 
dawning." 

" And it will be the last day we shall be at freedom," said 
Simms, "if Moodie passes before we are on the road. We 
shall all hang together, and as I have no wish to risk such a 
fate by any unnecessary delay, I would suggest the necessity 
of your adjusting your toilet, on the road. Are you ready ?" 

" Fergusson took down a carbine that hung at one side of 
the room, examined the priming, and then replied in the af- 
firmative, and they quitted the room together. In the front 
apartment two men were awaiting them, and without further 
delay the whole party left the house. 

" You have no papers about you that would betray the 
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plot," asked Simms, when they had proceeded. a little dis- 
tance, " in case you were to fall ?" 

<< Why !" cried Fergusson, in alarmed accents, M do you 
apprehend any thing of that kind taking place V* 

" Hard to say," returned Simms, " a person should be pre- 
pared for every thing. 1 have known many fk smart fellow, 
go out in the morning full of hope and thinking of every 
thing but death, who was carried back in the evening cold 
enough." 

" Bbt do you think they will resist ?-rdo you think he will 
have troops with him ? If so, we are lost every way !" 

" What did Ferrars tell you ?" 

" That he would be accompanied by three men, I think he 
said." . 

** Then be sure he will have no more ; Ferrars is never 
wrong." 

" And how does he get his information ?" 

" He deals with the devil," answered Simms briefly, and 
relapsing into silence. 

After an hour's smart walk, they stopped. They were 
then in a retired part of the road,- about four miles from the 
city. " How will this spot do ?" asked Fergu^son, looking 
round. 

" Too near the city," said Simms, <' besides it is not shel- 
tered enough. It is very calm, they might hear the report of 
the fire-arms. Let us go on for a couple of miles," 

" Perhaps he may overtake us before we are concealed." 

« Even so, we must turn round and fire, and then each 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ! But we 
can hear the sound of the horse's feet a long way this morn- 
ing, and that will give us warning in time." 

Again there was a silence of some minutes. It was bro- 
VOL. I. ' 20* 
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ken by Fergusson, who observed, '< how delightful the trees 
smell, the very air is fragrant." 

" It will smell of blood shortly," said Simms, recklessly, 
'< a smell that I have been tolerably acquainted with in my 
time, but lately I have been out of practice." 

Fergusson shuddered. 

*^ Hush !" cried Mathews, stopping and putting his hand to 
his ear, " I hear the sound of horse's feet." 

They all paused and listened. You could hear their 
hearts throbbing, during that awful pause. 

'' I hear it," said Siijj^ms, calmly, " they are approaching 
fast. Let us make our preparations. Mr. Fergusson, you 
and I will station ourselves he^e ; you and your companion 
Mathews, will proceed about ten yards further on, and con- 
ceal yourselves eflfectually, so that if we miss him, he will not 
escape you. Of all things, beware of making a mistake ; it 
may not be our man — if it is not, for Heaven's sake do not 
fire, till you hear the report of Mr. Fergusson's gun " 

'* I will not fire first," cried Fergusson, interrupting him. 

" Did Mr. Ferrars order you to do so ?" asked Simms, 
calmly. 

« That's nothing " 

" It is every thing. I have received my orders — they were 
to wait until you had fired, so, if you neglect yours, I shall 
disobey mine, and Moodie will escape." 

" And we shall hang !" 

Nearer and nearer sounded the approaching horsemen; 
the sweat started from Fergusson's face, and he trembled all 
over. 

«* We have not time for foolery," said Simms, " away, you 
two, and conceal yourselves a few yards further on. Wait 
till you hear us fire ; if he does not fall, then fire you — if 
he still sticks to his horse, rush out, and despatch him with 
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the butts of your pieces ! Villains ! fail not ! you shall hang 
like dogs, if he escapes !" 

" Fear nothing," muttered the two men, hurrying on. 

"Now, Fergusson," resumed Simms» "they are close at 
hand ; we have no time to throw away. Are you still de- 
termined to disobey your orders ?" 

The other remained, silent — ^he was violently agitated. — 
" Because if you are," continued Simms, " I am resolved on 
performing mine, I was commanded to remain with you — to 
see as I valued my own life, that Moodie did not pass, but 
not to fire till you had fired first." 

" I see the demon's hand in this arrangement," muttered 
Fergusson, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

" Now," continued Simms, " Moodie will escape unless 
you fire first — ^anpl as I am determined that he shall notT es- 
cape, I am determined that you shedl fire first — for, by the 
Lord ! " he added, lowering his voice to a whisper — " I will 
do my duty, even if I have to shoot you first, and Moodie 
afterwards ! " 

" Shoot me ! " 

** Yes — you see I have no choice. What do you fear, fool 
—if he escapes, you die — you can only die in this case, and 
it will not make matters better if you reserve your fire. Into 
the woods with you ! " he exclaimed, grasping his com- 
panion's arm, and springing ofiT the road — " here they come ! " 

As he spoke, a slight whirl of dust became visible, at some 
distance, and in the next moment a turn in the road brought 
the cavalcade to view — Moodie's black horse leading, and the 
rest following in the manner before described. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV- 

MUBDEB. 

" For time at last sits all things sTen-* 
> There never y«t was human power. 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.**-— Mazxppa. 

Scarcely had the assassins concealed themselves in the ad- 
joining thicket, when the officer and his companion came in 
front of the spot. At this tnoment the officer reined in his 
panting steed, exclaiming : 

" You are no true prophet, or you would have seen your 
own corpse bearing mine company. Villain — I have fore- 
stalled you ! " 

" No ! " cried the prisoner — " I was reserved for a different 
fate. Do you not know me I I am Edmund Ferrairs. Ha ! 
Hoodie— where is your horsewhip now ? " — and driving the 
spurs with which his heels were armed into his horse's sides, 
and grasping the reins in his teeth» he bounded forward a few 
yards in advance of his guards, and reined his horse back 
with the whole weight of his body. At the same instant a 
flame burst from the adjoining brushwood, there was a sharp, 
crackling report, and a bullet went crashing through the gal- 
lant Hoodie's brain. Grasping his sabre, like Charles the 
Xlllh of Sweden, as if, like him, revenge had been the last 
thought of his heart, he sprang up to his full height in the 
stirrups, and then, without a groan, fell heavy and dead, over 
his plunging horse's shoulder. 
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" Treachery ! we are betrayed ; " — shouted the two troop- 
ers in a breath, as if actuated by the same motive of reveng- 
ing themselves on the traitor, they spurred forward towards 
Rodolphe. Ere they reached him, a man sprang from the 
thicket, and cutting the cord that bound his arms, set him at 
liberty. Wheeling his horse round in the direction of the 
city, he gave Simms but one glance, and burying his spurs in 
the reeking flanks of his steed, in a moment he disappeared 
round the turn of the road. Simms did not escape so easily. 
Rushing up to him, one of the troopers would have struck 
him down with his sabre, when he exclaimed : 

" Do not slay me — I surrender myself your prisoner. I 
did not commit the murder." 

" And do you know who did ? " cried the trooper, allowing 
his sabre*s point to fall. 

" I do." 

"Then you will become king's evidence," said the dra- 
goon, hastily dismounting, and binding his arms with the cord 
which Rodolphe had thrown down. 

Meantime, the latter slackened his headlong speed. He 
had left the scene of the murder far behind him — he knew 
that the dragoons, being encumbered by Simms, and the dead 
body, could not ride fast enough to overtake him, and, <;heck- 
ing his horse, he dismounted. Removing the false whiskers, 
and glazed hat, he set them down on the road, and taking the 
cloth cap which he usually wore, from his pocket, he stripped 
himself of his jacket and shirt, exposing beneath his ordi- 
nary dress, and rolling all up together, he threw them beneath 
the bridge which spanned a little brook crossing the road. 
Then drawing forth a pistol, he led his panting steed to the 
bank of the stream, and as she was in the act of bending 
down to drink, he placed the muzzle in her ear, and shot her 
dead — ^her body falling in the gurgling stream with a sullen 
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splash. He then bent down, and washing the ochre from his 
eyebrows, returned to the road again ; seating himself on the 
bridge, he quietly reloaded his pistols, which; placing in his 
pocket, he resumed his journey towards the city. 

^"I need not fear much, even did they overtake me," 
thought Rodolphe — *' for I hardly think they would recognize 
me now. I am once more the quiet, unpretending Mr. Fer- 
rars, whom every body knows, and no body suspects. Ha ! 
Hoodie ! so you and I are quits — the score is settled. If 
Divines tell true, you are now pleading your case against me 
at the bar of God — ^well, I shall answer your charges on the 
final day of reckoning — if there is such a day— of which I 
am extremely doubtful. I can plead in return that your com- 
plaint only amounts to this — that I overpaid you — ^I gave in 
return the bullet of a carbine for the blow of a horsewhip — 
and till then we are quits. Now, let me think — what have I 
to do to-day ? damn it ! I should not have thrown away that 
old jacket and hat, for I was to have carried on the deception 
with Monsieur William Rodolphe. Stop now— :there is first 
St. George's expedition to attend to, then Gerard, and that pre- 
cious brother-inJaw of mine, who knows too much — then this 
other brother — then there is a meeting of the chiefs tomorrow 
night — ^I have some enemies there. I must take steps with 
them — well, the road is long and bloody, but the goal must be 
won. First President — then King of Cana Good morn- 
ing, Lieutenant Seaward." 

" Ha ! how do you do, Mr. Ferrars," said the officer, he 
had named, who, in the abstraction of his thoughts had ap^ 
preached him without being observed. He was riding a 
beautiful English thoroughbred. 

" This is a lovely morning," continued the subaltern — " did 
you meet any one upon the road ? " 

" No," replied Rodolphe, turning slightly pale, '* I was not 
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mach further, I merely came out for a morning walk, and 
have just turned about. , What kind of person do you allude 
to ? " " Oh, it was a young ensign, on his way to join his 
regiment," answered Seaward — " his name was de Valence ; 
he left me about two hours ago, and I forgot to give him a 
letter of introduction which he asked of Colonel Moodie. I 
can send it after him by mail. By the bye," he added, 
laughing, ** if you want to see an amusing scene, quicken 
your pace a little— and I dare say you will find them at it yet. 
It was a quarrel between two rivals." 

" Ha, who were they ? I wonder if I know them ? " 

<' I know one of them," said the Lieutenant, " he was 
threatening the other with death and destruction, for having, 
as I understood it, deprived him of his mistress. I think his 
name is Gerard — I know him by sight at all events, for- 1 
have met him on two or three occasions." 

" Ah," said Rodolphe, an idea of hellish atrocity, flashing 
to his mind — •" yes, I know the parties — young Wentworth 
was the rival. Was the fair lady in dispute herself present ?" 

" Yes — young Wentworth as you call him — his face I did 
not see — ^his back was turned towards me, but I should not 
like to be in his shoes, for I heard that fiend devil, Gerard, 
while his eyes flashed fire, threaten him with all the tortures 
of death and extermination if he persisted in his object. But, 
I must be moving on — if you walk smart, you may see the 
end of it yourself — for they were, at it, when I left. Good 
morning." 

" Good morning," returned the conspirator, bowing, and 
hurrying forward at an increased pace. Scarce had the ofl!i- 
cer disappeared, when he was again confronted by another 
person. 

*'Ha!" thought Bodolphe, starting, <<can any one speak 
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the truth by accident — then, perhaps, it teas Wentworth and 
not St. George." 

As he thus thought, Edward Wentworth approached him 
and stopped. 

*' Ha, Edward, I am glad to see you," said Rodolphe smil- 
ing blandly ; " what brings you out so early ?" 

" And I am glad to see you^'* answered the young man, 
without replying tCK his query — " I have been looking for you 
all the morning." 

" Aye — for what purpose ?" 

" To tell you, you are a scoundrel — at all events that you 
are acting very like one !" — and' as he spoke, the blood rushed 
to his temples, and suffused his whole face, while the veins on 
his right hand swelled with passion, as he clenched it convul- 
sively. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



GEBABB THE M U B I) E B E B • 

** If in mind or heart 
I e*er deliberated such a thought, 
Bat rather stroTe to trample back to hell 
Such thoughts— if e*er they gleamed a moment through 
The irritation of my oppressed spirit, 
May heaven be shut forever from my hopes, 
And from my eyes.*' — Wxbheb. 

When we again look for Rodolphe he is on his homeward 
road. A person was approaching him from the opposite 
direction. This man was agitated and pale, and his whole 
appearance denoted intense internal suffering. 

**It is Gerard," thought Rodolphe — "this does not turn 
out happily ; I am sorry I have met him so soon, but never 
mind, I must make the best of a bad bargain. I do not know 
him — I never saw him but once before — yet I must speak to 
him — I must find some pretence." 

By this time the young man had come up ; he was about 
passing Rodolphe without noticing him, when the latter said, 
with a smiling'countenance ; 

*^ How do you do, Mr. Gerard — you do not look well." 

" Sir !" said the young man, as if surprised at this famili- 
arity, and not caring to converse with any one. 

*' Pardon this freedom," continued Rodolphe, in a still more 
insinuating tone — " but Mr. Gerard, I really cannot conceal a 
certain fact which has come to my knowledge from you — I 

VOL. I. 21 
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sympathize with you, and will not be an accomplice in such a 
piece of villainy." 

** I do not understand you, sir, you speak in riddles.'* 

" I will read them. You this morning interrupted a tete-a- 
tete between Miss Hereford and Mr. St. George ?" 

He had now touched a chord which aroused all his com- 
panion's interest and attention. This was what he wanted. 

" Well, sir," said Gerard. 

*< And you recollect, what took place the other evening in 
the storm — I mean you remember that this Mr. St. George 
told you." 

" I remember but too well," said the young man bitterly. 

" And you find it difficult to reconcile his words yesterday 
evening with his actions to-day — do you not ?" 

<< Assuredly," replied the other, his whole soul's attention 
aroused by these strange words. 

*' Well," continued the other, sinking his voice to a whis- 
per, and approaching very close to Gerard, " I will unravel it 
for you — I will unvial the whole secret — I am privy to his 
villainous intentions, and dare not conceal them." 

" I will remain your debtor forever," cried the young man, 
very much excited ; ** but what mean you ?" 

" Will you pledge your honor to keep it secret ?" 

" Oh ! no, I will not do this, because I intend to make use 
of the information," returned Gerard. 

" I mean that you will not involve my name in it ? " 

" Yes — I promise this." 

" Well," continued Rodolphe, " the revelation I am about 
to make is so astounding that you will not believe it, unless 
substantiated. Now I have writings at home that will do this, 
and as I have business in the city of the utmost importance, 
I cannot now wait. Here is my address, will you call on me 
at six this evening ? " 
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« Ob ! " exclaimed Gerard, bis impatient spirit ill brooking 
this delay, " can you not tell me all now ? " 

" You will not believe me witbout voucbers. Bat I tell 
you wbat, — I will pass tbis road in tbe course of an bour and 
a balf on my way back ; if you are not particularly engaged, 
and as tbe mprning is very fine, if you choose to stroll about 
here till I return, I will bring the documents with me, and 
explain every thing." 

** I will do so gladly, and be eternally indebted to you," 
answered Gerard, stooping down and picking up a ring that 
lay at his feet ; " but for Heaven's sake do not be long ! " 

" I will not ; do not stray far from this spot. Ha ! that is 
a pretty bauble, I wonder who lost it ? put it in your pocket 
and advertise it — it will find an owner, never fear." So say- 
ing, and bidding the other adieu for a short time, he hurried 
on. 

On leaving him, Gerard sauntered off the road into the 
adjoining woods. He was disposed to avoid meeting any one ; 
his thoughts were distracted, now, more so than ever, by the 
strange language be bad just heard. What could be the 
nature of tbe strange revelations Rodolphe was about to 
make ? Would it restore him to hope ? would it crush his 
hated rival ? what was it ? he could not possibly imagine. So 
he walked leisurely on, amid tbe tall trees, till suddenly his 
thoughts were arrested by the sound of voices. At first he 
paid no attention, thinking it villagers on the road to town. 
Finally his curiosity was aroused by some words that he 
catched,and he approached cautiously towards the high road, 
till he observed a group of people, some on foot, and one or 
two on horseback, standing together, as if their interest had 
all been elicited by the same powerful object. What could 
it be ? In the distracted state of his mind, he was anxious 
to avoid meeting any one, as solitude soothed him, at the 
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same time, he felt a slight degree of curiosity, owing to a few 
words here and there which had fell on his ear, to ascertain 
what produced this gathering. 

He approached closer to the group. An officer was sitting 
on horseback, looking down attentively at some object on the 
ground which he could not see for the people that surrounded 
it. At least h6 could listen. 

*' Does any one know him ? " asked the officer. 

" I do," replied one of the group ; it is young Mr. Went- 
worth." . 

" Ha ! " cried the officer who was no other than Seaward, 
I feared as much ; then I have a shrewd guess as to the 
murderer. Is there a constable here ? " 

Gerard became intensely interested — so then they were 
looking at a dead body. 

Two men replied to Sea ward's query in the affirmative. 
"Come here then, continued the officer, as if fearing to 
breathe his suspicions aloud, '* I think I can put you on the 
track." 

The constable advanced to his side, but Gerard could not 
catch the nature of this communication. Meantime the other 
constable was searching the body. " What have you found ? " 
asked Seaward. 

" Here is a locket, his purse, and two slips of paper," re- 
turned the man. 

** I thought so," said Seaward, " I knew he was not mur* 
dered for his money ; no, no, it was for revenge." 

One of the lookers on, then picked up, something off the 
road stained with blood. 

" Here is another slip of paper, and a pistol," said the man 
— " the pistol has letters carved on it." 

" Let me see it," returned Seaward, " I think I ean tell the 
letters before seeing them ; they are 6. 6." 
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" So they are," said the man, holding up the weapon and 
the paper. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed one of the constables, " How came you 
to know that ? " 

<' I told you before," replied the officer, examining the pa- 
per, <' that I suspected the murderer. This document proves 
it beyond a doubt Here, constaUe^ take care of it ; much of 
the evidence depends on your producing that paper in court. 
Here is the murderer's name in full— George Gerard— lose no 
time in arresting him ; he may escape." 

At these words, no longer able to restrain his agonized feel- 
ings, the young man named uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment and horror so loud as to cause the whole group to 
start, and turn round. He was observed, and in the next mo- 
ment dragged from his* hiding-place, and brought to confront 
the dead body. 

"It is the very murderer himself!" cried Seaward, in 
amazement ; " how true it is that the assassin never escapes. 
Unfortunate man ! behold your morning's work." 

If Gerard was pale and ghastly when met by Rodolphe, he 
was ten-fold more so now, and he gazed on the whole scene 
with the same feeling which one experiences under the effects 
of some horrible' dream, which they cannot shake off. At 
length his confidence in his innocence somewhat re*assuring 
him, he exclaimed, in a husky voice, and with parched lips, 

'* In God's name, what does this horrible mystery mean !" 

The officer did not reply to his xjuestion, but observed, 
" how strange, that by some species of infatuation, he should 
hover round the body of bis victim until captured ! But such 
is always the case— the murderer never escapes. Secure 
him," he continued, to the constables who were now holding 
his arms, '< and search what he possesses on his person." 

*^ What do you mean !" exclaimed Gerard, now thoroughly 
VOL. I. 21* 
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aroused to a sense of his dreadful condition. <* Do you imply 
that / am the murderer of this unfortunate young man ? Are 
you all mad — or am I ? Almighty Powers ! is this a fearful 
dream !" 

The officer smiled. "It is a dreadful reality — the proof 
against you is damning. What have you found ?*' he asked, 
addressing the men who were searching him. 

" Not much," replied they, ** here is the other pistol, the 
fellow to the one which we found, and a ring ; but there is 
not much else of consequence." 

" Pistol !" echoed Gerard, astonished, " I possess no pistols 
— ^I carry none with me — it has been put in my pocket." 

" Well, that story may go down with the Jury," said one 
of the constables, " but it will not do with us," and as he 
spoke, he passed a bandage tightly round his arms. 

" Are you going to permit this horrible farce to proceed," 
cried the wretched man to Seaward ; " you appear to be su- 
perior to those around — do you believe I am guilty of this 
crime ?" 

"Man," cried Seaward in abhorrence, "would you aggra- 
vate the offence by adding falsehood to murder ?" 

" Then," said Gerard, becoming calmer, " do your will — 
this dreadful illusion cannot last long — the Almighty will not 
permit such atrocious wrong. But here I protest against your 
proceedings, and call the God of heaven, who knows all se- 
crets, to witness, that I am as innocent of this deed, as the 
child unborn." 

" It may be so," said Seaward incredulously, " but circum- 
stances are fearfully against you. First I find you and this 
poor young man, who is now no more, engaged in a quarrel ; 
I hear you threaten him with punishment, if he persists in his 
suit ; next I find him murdered, and in his pocket a note from 
you calling upon him to meet you here, to decide your dis- 
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pute ; in the puddle of blood there we pick up his acceptance 
of the challenge, together with a pistol bearing your initials ; 
in your pocket we find the fellow to it; it is evident he was 
not murdered for the sake of robbery, for his purse is still 
upon him. Then we find you prowling round the spot; you 
are dragged from your concealment, terrified, trembling, and 
unable to explain what you were doing there ; all these things 
establish your guilt beyond a doubt. I am no lawyer — and 
when I can sum up such a connected chain of circumstantial 
evidence, how will it tell, do you think, when handled by the 
prosecuting counsel?" 

For a moment Gerard was paralyzed ; but recovering him- 
self, he said, in a firm voice, yet with a face blanched white 
as ashes, " This does look against me— and its connectedness 
is to me unaccountable ; yet for all this am I ii^nocent — so 
help me the God of truth ! I had no quarrel with Wentworth 
— I scarcely kne,w him — in that you are mistaken ; and that 
part of the evidence you will be unable to produce ; the note 
you speak of is a forgery, I never wrote it — that you cannot 
prove ; the pistol I confess bears my initials, its fellow has been 
found in my possession — ^how it came there God alone knows 
— but it is not mine. With regard to why I was concealed, I 
can explain, and can produce a person to prove my explanation 
to be true." 

" You deny writing the note," said the oflicer ; " here is a 
pencil, write your name in your usual hand." 

Gerard took it, and conscious of his innocence, he wrote as 
requested, in a hand which trembled not, and handed it to 
Seaward. The latter compared it with the challenge, for a 
moment, and said sorrowfully, shaking his head, 

«* Alas ! that will avail you nothing — it is the same hand- 
writing." 

«* I will not believe "it," cried Gerard, rushing to his side, to 
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obtain a view of the note* Still whiter became his face, as he 
gazed on it — for in the name which he had written, and the 
challenge which he had termed a forgery, the hand-writing 
was so similar that no perceptible difierence could be observed. 

<< You see," said the officer, returning the document to the 
constable. 

At this moment one of those who were standing over the 
body exclaimed, << He hqlds a piece of a black silk handker- 
chief in his hand — it has been torn off in the struggle." 

" Ha," said Seaward, *< that does not agree, for the prison- 
er wears a blue scarf." 

** But," said the constable, '< he has a Uack silk handker- 
chief in his pocket," and so saying he drew it forth. 

'' Is it torn ?" asked Seaward. 

'* Yes,"/etarned the man» adjusting the fragment to the 
larger portion, '* and corresponds exactly with the pieee tha,t 
was in his hand." 

<'Ah, that settles the whole thing," remarked Seaward, 
^'and does not leave the possibility of a doubt." - 

At this moment two other persons approached the group. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ST. GEOBGE AND THE COBPSE. 

" Can this be death ? then what is life or death ? 
* Speak 1* bat he spake not—' answer !* but he slept ; 
And it is all a mystery," &c.~Do2r Juan. 

The new comers were the coroner and St. George. " Ah, 
this has been a sad aflfair," said the former, after conversing 
for a short time with Seaward, ^' there remains but little for 
us to do ; with regard to who committed the offence, there 
can be but one opinion. You will have to give your evidence, 
Mr. Seaward, with reference to the quarrel you speak of — 
and after that there remains but little to fill up the chain — 
merely one or two links. Is there any one present," he then 
asked, " who is acquainted with the deceased's band- 
writing?" 

" I am," said St. George, who was bending over the pros- 
trate body, almost paralyzed at this appalling event. 

" Then can you tell me," he continued, handing him the 
slip of paper, stained with blood, *' if those initials of * E. W.' 
are genuine." 

" It is Wentworth's hand-writing," answered St. George, 
examining it for a moment. 

«* You will swear to that ?" 

" I will— to the best of my belief." 

"That will do," said the coroner, who now formed his jury, 
and commenced his examination. 

" Oh, Gerard !" cried St. George to the prisoner, who was 
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now standing calm and collected, and without appearing to 
take much interest in what was passing ; *' this is a direful 
act ! what could have induced you to commit it ! was it 
passion, madness, or what ?** 

"Mr. St. George," answered the other, coldly, "I have 
already affirmed my innocence-^circumstances are against 
me, and, I am not helieved. Well, you may form what 
opinions you please, there is one who knows — and to him I 
submit — I appeal from the ignorance and villainy of man to 
the infinite wisdom and justice. of God !" 

St. George shook his head, and again bent down over the 
body. He regarded it mournfully, his eyes filled with tears, 
and turning away he muttered, " Peace to his ashes ! he was 
a man !" 

" Strange," observed the coroner ; " he did not die by a 
gun-shot wound ; there is a fracture of the skull." 

" Probably," suggested one of the jury, *< his head was 
beaten in by the butt of the pistol." 

" Yet the pistol was discharged." 

" Yes, but he may have missed his aim, and then finished 
his work with the butt." 

At this moment, a horseman rode up at full speed, and 
forced his way through the crowd to the spot where Seaward 
stood; his hands were covered with blood j and his whole 
appearance agitated. After conversing for a few moments, in 
a low tone with the officer, the latter burst into an exclama- 
tion of horror and incredulity — 

*< Murdered !" he cried, << Colonel Moodie murdered ! 
Merciful heaven ! what a fatal morning this has been !" 

" What say you ?" exclaimed the coroner, stopping short 
in his examination and gazing upon the speaker. 

" Colonel Moodie has been assassinated within a mile or 
two of the spot where we now stand. His body has been 
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borne to a house by the road-side, where one of his attend- 
ants remains witli it while the other came on for assistance." 

" And have they any suspicion of the perpetrators of thia 
atrocious barbarity." 

" Yes," replied the dragoon, " we have captured one of the 
. assassins." 

" And have him secured ?" 

" We have him secured safe enough,** returned the trooper. 
v"Then," said the coroner, "the sooner, I suppose, we 
attend to his case the better. As regards this one, there is 
nothing more to be done; Edward Wentworth has died by 
a fracture of the skull inflicted by George Gerard. Who takes 
charge of the body 1" 

" I will," replied St. George, who had been listening atten- 
tively to the account of Moodie's death, and wondering 
whether Ferrars was the party the soldier referred to as being ^ 
captured. 

" I think we had better go to the house where the body is 
at once," said Seaward, " and take every precaution that can 
lead to the apprehension of the murderers. Meantime," he 
added, addressing the constables, " you will convey this man 
to prison." 

After a little further delay. Seaward and the coroner de- 
parted, the latter mounted on the trooper's horse, and in a 
short time, anxious to learn the result of the other murder, 
the crowd dispersed — ^most of them following in the direction 
taken by the officer and his companion. At length, St. 
George found himself alone with the body. His feelings 
were of a chaotic nature, and hard to analyze. With death 
in any shape, he was but little acquainted ; but under such 
startling circumstances as the . presnet, he was confounded 
and appalled. Wentworth had been one of his earliest 
friends — ^they had grown up together, and their friendship 
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had been strengthened with their years. But naturally he 
was cold-hearted, and the first shock over, he* felt no event 
acutely for any length of time. It may be thought that his 
silent acquiescence in Moodie's assassination, but little ac* 
corded with this unwillingness to shed blood, and unfamiliarity 
with death ; but then it must be remembered that he had 
fallen on the discovery by accident — that the secret had not 
been confided to him, and that he considered he had no right 
to make use of it. Again — that by attempting to save the life 
of this one man he would sacrifice the lives of hundreds — his 
own included — since tbe preservation of his life would have 
resulted in the ruin of the conspiracy. Besides all this, he 
was actuated by motives of personal hostility against Colonel 
Moodie— and although he would not have killed him him- 
self, yet he was by no means inclined to prevent others from 
doing so, provided he had neither act nor part in the murder. 
When a person's feelings are once allowed to weigh, he will 
soon reconcile his conscience to any step, however vicious, 
and by arguments which to him appear sufiiciently reasona* 
ble and conclusive. At all events he did not consider him-* 
self in the least degree culpable or accessory in Moodie's 
assassination. 

An intense silence now reigned around — not a leaf trem- 
bled — the very winds were hushed. There lay the corpse, 
motionless and jstill ; its fixed eyes gazing on the concave 
heavens, with a dreadful intensity of vision. St. George felt 
a sensation of awe, as he stood pondering over the body with 
folded arms and moody brow. 

** There is something inexpressibly shocking in this !" be 
thought, "a few hours ago he was well — in health, in 
strength, in the prime of youthful vigor — full of hope, and 
death probably the last thing in his thoughts — and now there 
he lies, an inanimate mass — no more than the clay which 
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surrounds him ! Where is his soul ? Has it consciousness 
— ^has it ceased to exist ? We may speculate, but«we cannot , 
tell. Some say it must beeither in Heaven or in hell — ^that it 
must have gone to meet its final doom. Yet how can that 
be ii9 final doom, if a thousand or six thousand years hence, 
it is re-judged and re-condemned at the Resurrection. We 
have only one way of deciding, that is by a reference to the 
writings of tlie Apostles. There we find many passages 
tending to that belief, and many tending to an opposite belief 
— that is, that the spirit is in abeyance, as it were during the 
interval. They say it cannot cease -to exist for a moment, 
yet where is it during suspended animation — ^where was the 
spirit of Lazarus during the four days he remained in the 
tomb, of all those who have been in trances, &;c. St. Paul, 
in speaking of the final doom of the world, says, ' we shall 
not all sleep,' implying that those who died previous to the 
Resurrection, would sleep till then, while those who were 
alive, at that period, would be changed. Again, the same 
writer says, ' the just shall be caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air at his coming.' Now if they were with him previous- 
ly, how could they be caught up from earth to meet him ? — 
Then in opposition to this there is the case of Lazarus and 
Dives. But this was merely, I take it, intended in the light 
of an illustration, and not as a description of a scene of spirit- 
ual existence. The narrator's object was to point out the 
contrast existing between the two men in the world which is 
to come, in as strong a light as possible. There could be no 
greater contrast expressed than Heaven and Hell — Joy and 
Agony— eternal happiness and everlasting woe, and without 
reference to a description of an hereafter, he merely intended 
to point out how different would be the sphere of Lazarus in 
a ijature state of being from that of his rich neighbor. " But 
time passes," he continued, " and I must think of devising 
VOL. I. 22 
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some means of having his body conveyed home ; what a 
shock it ^11 be for his relatives. He left them well, and he 
will be brought back a corpse. I must be with Ferrars 
at 11 o'clock too — ^I had forgotten that." He again re- 
lapsed into a train of musing, " I wonder," he thought, '* if 
he is conscious — ^if not, I almost envy him his quiet sleep. — 
Oh, ' Wentworth, if there was any possible means of making 

this evident to me, if I was satisfied on this point ." 

Scarce had he uttered these words, than -a slight tremor shook 
the body before him. His eyes dilated in horror, and with a 
deep groan, he staggered back against a tree ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THE EXPEDITION TO WASHINGTON. 

"lam the stiner of the wind, 

The spirit of the storm, 
The hurricane Tre left behind 

Is yet with lightning wann.**— Masfbjed. 

Catharine is setting alone, in Kodolphe's apartment, he had 
not been home all the preceding night, and now it was nearly 
11 o'clock, and still he had not returned. Her face is pale 
with anxiety, and her eyes heavy with watching, for she had 
slept none for the last two nights. 

" Oh," she thought, " why do I love this man ? we love not 
that which returns our affection with, scorn, and yet I still 
possess the feelings towards him which first influenced me to 
accept his hand. What shall I do to win him back — I have 
exhausted every art, I have tried every means, yet the more 
I humiliate myself, the more inexorable does he become V* 

" I will tell you," said a person, entering the room sudden- 
ly, " provided you swear to keep my secret." She started 
and screamed. She had been forbidden to receive any one, and 
usually remained in a back apartment. On this occasion, 
she had ventured into the room usually occupied by her hus- 
band, and when he was out, by his satellite, Simms, in the 
expectation of meeting him there, and making another appeal 
to his withered aflections. The man who now entered the 
chamber, was above the middle height, with a pale, thought- 
ful face, but apparently possessing great muscular power. — 
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Oq his sudden entrance, she uttered a suppressed shriek 
which was not owing more to the start it gave her, than to an 
extraordinary resemblance which she discovered to her hus- 
band in the person before her. She rose and was about to 
leave the room, when the stranger prevented her, by placing 
himself between her and the door. " Pardon me, madam," 
he said in a deep bass voice, " but from the feature of what I 
overheard, I am inclined to think you are suffering mental 
anguish. Believe 'tis no idle curiosity prompts me to inquire 
— and if I did not believe I could aid you, I would not ask 
this confidence." 

** Sir !" cried Catharine Rodolphe, completely astonished, 
" You are an utter stranger ! such words " 

** Coming from an utter stranger you would say are not 
only out of place, and at .variance with all the rules of good 
breeding and politeness, but absolutely impertinent. I admit 
they must appear so to you, but listen to me and I will un- 
deceive you." 

" I cannot," she answered, <* I have not time, even if I had 
the inclination." 

" Lady," he continued, not heeding her interruption, " I 
am one who never yet witnessed human suffering, without 
endeavoring to alleviate it, let that anguish be in the bo- 
som of an individual or in the bosom of a nation. I am one 
who would sacrifice my own life to benefit my fellow man. 
Hitherto I have not been unsuccessful. And at this moment 
I have risked all to gain all, and the issue is not yet. I have 
met with opposition — with many enemies, but, save one^ I 
never met the enemy whom I could not overcome. But 
there is one, and he wears not the external garb of an enemy. 
The Devil is never to be so much feared as when he assumes 
the appearance of an angel of light. Such has this party 
done, and therefore is he hard to overcome. Lady, ytm have 
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suffered from his machinations. You are suffering agony of 
mind — ^your persecutor is this enemy I speak of — confide in 
me, and I will teach you how to crush him." 

With her eyes wildly dilated, she uttered an exclamation 
of horror. 

** Or how to win him back," added the stranger quickly, 
while he watched the effect of his words. 

At this moment her face assumed the pallor of death ; she 
heard a step on the stair-case she well knew, and she piade 
another attempt to escape. 

"One moment," said the stranger, "I have that to say 
which concerns your happiness. If you are not unhappy, 
tell me so candidly, and I shall not press my intentions, but if 
otherwise, allow me to be your confidant, and rest assured I 
will be your avenger." 

Rodolphe entered. For an instant he appeared staggered, 
but recovering himself with the rapidity of thought, he folded 
his arms, and stood regarding the pair with a half sneer. — 
Catharine shrieked, but remained motionless, the stranger 
stood unabashed. 

" How do you do, Mr. Ferrars ?" he said calmly, " I was 
awaiting your return, and I confess that far from finding the 
time irksome, I almost regret now that you have come, since 
I shall lose the company of this lady." 

The soul of Edmund Rodolphe writhed within him, but 
his brow remained calm. He replied, coldly — 

** I am extremely happy that Mr. Rodolphe has been sub- 
jected to no annoying suspense on my account, and tbat Mrs. 
Ferrars so agreeably supplied my place;. As I have how re- 
turned, she will be kind enough to retire," he added, darting 
a look towards the unhappy woman, sufficient to annihilate 
her, and upon which she precipitately withdrew. 

"Will Mr. Rodolphe be seated?" he continued, waving 
VOL. I. 22* 
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the latter towards a chair, and assuming a seat opposite to 
him. Both were now silent, and a pause took place, which 
though scarce of a second's duration, appeared to the younger 
Bodolphe, as an hour, so fearful was he with regard to the 
nature of the communication which he foresaw the other was 
about to make. It was the pause of two gladiators, ere the 
death struggle commenced, and while they still gazed on each 
other with eyes of maddened hatred, as if seeking to discov- 
er their weakest points of defence. It was evident from the 
studied politeness of both, from their calm, unruffled brows, 
but yigilant eyes and pale faces, that each understood the 
other's thoughts, and each nerved himself for the worst. 

*' To what fortunate circumstance am I to ascribe Mr. Ro- 
dolphe's visit ?" at length asked Edmund ; ^ is it in connec- 
tion with' the business of the Fraternity, or is it personal ?" 

** I come as third chief of the Fraternity," replied the elder 
Rodolphe, ** and I would suggest, Mr. Ferrars, as we are 
alone, and as we have business of the utmost importance to 
transact, that we lay aside that studied and affected style of 
mock courtesy which if we persist in, we will never under- 
stand each other." 

" I cannot lay aside my natural manner of speaking, sir," 
said Edmund, drily, " but I will be all attention while you 
relate the particular afiair which you intend to communicate." 
He said this aloud, and then muttered to himself, " by Jove ! 
he is almost my equal with regard to the power of smothering 
his feelings." 

" Mr. Ferrars, are you at present engaged in any particular 
duty ?" asked Kodolphe. 

" I am, sir." 

'' May I inquire what it is ?" 

"You may, but I am not at liberty to answer; it is of a 
secret nature." 
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" But being your senior, and being about to order you on 
other duty, it is requisite I should be made acquainted with 
the business you have at present on hand, so that when it is 
withdrawn from you, others may carry it out." 

'* Sir," answered Edmund, drily, '* I am going to Upper 
Canada." 

*< But for what purpose ?" asked the other. 

" I decline to reply, sir." 

''But as your superior in the Society, I demand your 
answer." 

" There are those who are superior to you in the Frater- 
nity," answered Edmund ; " if their commands run counter 
to yours, am I to obey them or you ?" 

** Them, assuredly — ^but yon have not heard mine." 

" I await your pleasure." » 

*' Well, then, Mr. Ferrars," said Bodolphei the elder, drop- 
ping his voice to a low whisper — " it is necessary that for a 
short time you withdraw from Canada." 

" Withdraw from Canada ! for what !" cried Edmund Bo- 
dolphe, simulating astonishment, for he clearly saw through 
the artifice of the other. 

''For your own good," answered William, affecting still 
more mystery, and sinking his voice very low — "you arc 
suspected of the murder that took place this morning." 

Edmund Bodolphe now started in earnest. 

" What murder ?" he cried. 

The elder brother smiled quietly. " The murder of Colo- 
nel Moodie," he answered, emphatically. 

Edmund drew a long breath — ^a mountain had been lifted 
from his breast, and he was again himself. 

" Indeed !" said he, while a demon smile flitted over his 
features — " and I am accused of this deed ! Thanks to my 
good devil !" he muttered internally, " I feared it was Went' 
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iDorth he referred to." Then aloud — " And why, Mr. Eo- 
dolphe, am I suspected in particular of causing Colonel 
Moodie's death V 

'* I don't know," answered the other, '' but the Fraternity 
suspect ; they are aware that Hoodie was possessed of infor- 
mation respecting our plans — and imagine that you are one 
of those kind of men who would not allow such knowledge to 
burthen his memory long. Therefore on your account they 
fear suspicion alighting on you, and recommend that you 
instantly leave Canada." 

'* I am infinitely grateful to them for their kind solicitude,'' 
said Edmund, wiih his everlasting sneer. 

'* But listen," continued the elder Rodolphe, "you will not 
have to fly as a fugitive and murderer ; the Fraternity un- 
derstand the nature of the case — they appreciate your exer- 
tions in their behalf — in fact, they admit that you have saved 
their necks — and therefore are determined that you shall not 
have to upbraid them with having deserted you at your need. 
Hence, they will supply you with money, and endow you 
with power to act in their behalf and in behalf of the Hepub- 
lican cause in Washington, whither they wish you to proceed. 
Every thing that can add to your comfort — credentials setting 
forth that you are an authorized agent shall be given you, 
and nothing remains but that you set out immediately." 

" I shall be eteriiaUy indebted to them," said Edmund with 
a bitter sneer, and a marked emphasis on the word * eternally.* 
" But," he added, *< I regret being compelled to decline their 
kind offer ! With regard to the murder, I will take my . 
chance. You know," he added, fixing his cold eye on his 
companion's, searchingly, " you know as well as I do, how 
untrue the assertion is that I am Moodie's murderer." 

** Rash inan/' said the other, " my belief or disbelief will 
Jiot prevent the public " 
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'< Answer yes or no," interrupted Edmund**-*' do you not 
know that I am innocent of this crime ?" 

'' I do not know that you are guilty," answered William, 
discomposed ; *'but how can I tell whether you are innocent. 
Besides, I tell you the public rumor makes you out the 
assassin '* • 

'*It is false! — ^William Kodolphe you know this to be 
false !" said Edmund, still preserving his imperturbable calm- 
ness. 

" The sum of this is," cried the elder brother, losing that 
control over his feelings which he had exercised so long, and 
which Edmund never lost, under any circumstances, however 
trying, << that you refuse to leave Canada on this mission ?" 

Edmund Rodolphe bowed his head ; a bitter sneer curled 
his lip, and he looked into his companion's eyes with an ex- 
pression of countenance which said as clearly as if he had 
spoken the words — " Have f not read your secret and your 
inmost soul ?" 

" Then it only remains with me," continued William, " to 
command you to execute this duty under the penalty of diso- 
beying a chief of the Fraternity. Befuse! — and in an hour 
the chiefs shall be assembled and you shall be denounced 
before them !" 

" How very solicitous the chiefs are for my safety," said 
Edmund, laughing his bitter laugh. " So unless I consent to 
go on this expedition, and thereby, indeed, excite suspicion 
for this crime, I shall be denounced before the august assem- 
bly of Canadian Patriots, and denounced as a traitor ?" 

" I have said it — and by ! so shall it be !" replied the 

elder, folding his arms in turn, and eyeing his fellow conspir- 
ator, with a determined expression of countenance. 

''And who are to be my judges? — Bodolphe, Fergusson, 
Fapineau and McKenzie ?" 
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WiUiam Bodolphe started. *' Why do yoa name these ia 
particalar ?" he cried. 

" Because, Wiiiiam Bodolphe, you are bought and sold," 
replied Edmnnd) in a slow emphatic tone, and pausing be- 
tween each word, with a deep exaltation in his looks. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
napoleon's vamiliab spirit 



-" Of'thiok not, Percy, 



To share with me my glory any more- 
Two Stan keep not their motion in one sphei 
Nor can one England brook the donble reign 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales." 

Shaks., Hev. IY. 

At these ominous words the elder brother gazed upon the 
other with an expression of surprise mingled with fear. 
" Bought and sold," he cried — " what mean you ?" 

'* William Rodolphe," said Edmund, looking down on the 
carpet and paying no attention to his companion's exclama- 
tion — " do you believe in such things as familiars and imps ? 
Because," he continued, without waiting for a reply, " I re- 
member having read somewhere — ^but where I now really 
forget— of a familiar that was described as being three feet in 
stature and wore a complete suit of scarlet, which was the 
constant attendant of Napoleon. That, on one occasion, his 
great master in some manner oflended him, and that night, 
while the latter was in his tent, engaged in writing, the 
familiar entered, and exclaimed quite testily, < I am perfectly 
tired of this sort of life — ^I have served you long enough and 
now I want peace. I have tried to escape, 'but it is vain. If 
I go to France, the infernal, everlasting cry, of Vive L^empe- 
reur is there ; if I fly to Germany, I am aroused by the roll 
of the pas de charge — if I go to Italy, the roar of your artil- 
lery is there ; if I seek refuge in Spain, the eternal roll of 
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your maddening drums is there — ^if I fly to the confines of 
Europe, and seek an asylum in Bussia, I am burned with the 
flames that foUowJn your desolating track — ^let me see — there 
is one. place left yet — ^you have not been there — thither will I 
fly/ 'Where is that?' asked the Emperor. 'England.' 
' Trust not to that hope,' Replied the Gorsican, ' ere the world 
is a year older you will hear the Parisienne in London — ^I 
will be there.' ' And where will you not be ?' asked the poor 
familiar in agony. * Here is the map,' Jie said, handing a 
map of the world to the Corsican — ' for mercy's sake point 
me out some spot where you will not be.' The Emperor 
took the map, and with his pen pointed to a little speck in 
the Atlantic, near Africa. ' There,' he said, ' there is a place 
where I will not be — there you are safe from those annoying 
sounds.' 'Ha,' sud the familiar, 'then to St. Helena will I 
hie. Farewell.' Now I ask you, if you believe in the doc- 
trine of familiars ?" 

While Edmund Ferrars had been speaking, bis brother 
gazed on him with wondering looks, as if he would discover 
from his eyes what he could not gather from his words — ^but 
it was all in vain — ^he could not understand the drift. 

'' What does all this tend to ?"" he asked. 

" I merely ask you a question," returned Edmund. 

" Do I believe in such nonsense ? — No ! certainly not." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said Edmund — " then I beg leave to differ 
with you, as I have the honor to possess one myself." 

" You ! " 

" Yes — ^his last communication was that you were bent 
upon my ruin.'^ He said these words slowly, while his eyes 
were 6zed searchingly on his companion. The latter, who 
had risen, now resumed his seat. In a moment, however, he 
recovered himself, and answered : , ■ 

" I was endeavoring to ruin yoU ! Mr. Ferrars, I do not 
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understand what you have been saying for the last ten min-. 
utes, and if you wish that I should, you must condescend to 
explain. If it is a joke, it is one of the silliest I ever heard, 
and I would remind you that we have no time for trifling. 
The officers of justice may be here in another minute — and if 
so, not only you, but the whole Fraternity is lost — ^not only 
the Fraternity, but the Independence of Canada. Time 
passes — do you consent to my proposition ? " 

" Oh, not so fast, if you please," said Edmund — " I wish 
to prove to you that I possess a familiar. You are doubtful — 
well, I will convince you. He told me that you were com- 
passing my ruin — ^but that, relenting, and fearing I should fall 
a victim to circumstantial evidence in the Moodie murder 
case, you were determined to do me a good turn, and there- 
fore arranged that I should be sent on an embassy to Wash- 
ington. This is very kind," he continued, with cutting irony 
— ** but, my dear Mr. Rodolphe, did it strike you that I would 
thereby subject myself to a great many dangers ? — for instance 
— that the Rebellion might break out immediately after my 
departure — that the honorable ambassador, with all his des- 
patches, credentials, et cetera^ might fall into the hands of the 
British, and that those documents might elevate the honorable 
ambassador to a still greater height — viz : that of the gallows. 
Did these things ever strike you, my dear Mr. Rodolphe ? " 

Rodolphe turned pale, he looked around uneasily — and then 
said — " I cannot comprehend a word of what you are saying, 
Mr. Ferrars. You are trifling with me." 

*' Not at all, my dear sir ; I am trying to convince you of 
the existence of familiars, and that I possess one* Now this fa- 
miliar informed me that I had three very warm friends iq Mes- 
sieurs Rodolphe, M'Kenzie and Fergusson — that these friends, 
anxious for my advancement, had laid their heads together, 
and devised a plan whereby I might be appointed Flenipoten- 
voL. I. 23 
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Uary to the eternal world — at least, I should say — Washing- 
ton. But fancying that the Ambassador elect might question 
the purity of their motives, they fell upon the bright idea of 
exciting his fears by telling him that unless he left Canada, 
he would be suspected of the murder of Colonel Moodie." 

By this time, the elder Kodolphe's face was crimson, and 
he bit his nails down to the roots. 

"Now," continued the remorseless Edmund — "do you 
wish to know really who committed the murder ^lo you wish 
to know who is at this moment charged with the crime, and is 
now on his way to prison ? I will tell you — my familiar has 
just informed me— do you want his name — ^it is — Roderick 
Fergusson ! So much for his share in the plot to ruin Ed- 
mund Ferrars ! Do you wish to know who are his accom- 
plices, his abettors in the murder ? — William Rodolphe and 
William Lyon McEenzie ! — so much for their share in the 
plot !" 

" It is false !" echoed Bodolphe, springing to his feet, his 
face from being deep red, suddenly changing to ashy pale- 
ness, " it is false as hell ! Neither of us abetted him, nor do 
I belieye he committed the murder." 

" He did commit the murder," repeated Edmund in his 
calm Toice, " this will be proved by his accomplice Henry 
Simms ; he was abetted in it by you, this will be proved by 
himself." 

" Ha, ha," laughed William Rodolphe, " what a fool I am 
to give way to this ! And you" he exclaimed, in a louder 
tone, and pointing his finger fiercely at his companion, "how 
know you all this, unless you are concerned in the murder ?" 

^[ Speak low, man — speak low," said Edmund, calmly, 
" we are conversing on matters of life and death; Well, I 
will tell you, my dear friend, how I am concerned in it. — 
This Cblonel Hoodie possessed the secret of the Confedera- 
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cy, he was on his way to head-quarters — ^had he arrived there 
safely, the conspiracy would not only been knocked in the 
head, but we would have either to have fled as vagabond^ 
and fugitives, or have been hanged by the public executioner! 
Was it right, think you, that steps w^re taken to prevent his 
arriving there ?" 

" And you make this admission — ^you tell me you knew of 
this assassination, and yet charge me with the crime, well 
knowing I am innocent ! I always took you for a devil, but 
this act outbends all the rest ! But you confess, this to me !'* 

"I confess it to you," repeated Edmund, "and I confess it 
to you for this reason, that your evidence will not be worth a 
pinch of snuff, because you yourself will be an accused party. 
There will be one King's evidence, that will be Simms — his 
evidence will be suflicient to hang you and Fergusson." 

'Eodolphe now became very much agitated. 

" Then it seems," he said, " that this Simms is willing to 
prove any thing and every thing that you suggest ?" 

" So it seems," answered Edmund, quietly, while he 
watched the other's agitation with intense exultation depicted 
in his looks. 

" You are a devil !" exclaimed the elder Eodolphe, fixing 
a withering look upon him. 

" I am infinitely gratified at the compliment," returned 
Edmund, bowing, "and only regret that the means which 
you intended ascertaining to-night, whereby this devil might 
be overthrown, will now be denied you, as at the hour ap- 
pointed for the interview, you will be in prison." 

" D tion ! You know that, too ?" 

" Certainly, my familiar conceals nothing from me," said 
Edmund. 

" Ah," cried William, " I begin to see who this familiar is 
now^ — it is that recreant St. George !" 
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*^ But St. George did not tell me of the plot to destroy me 
— the WashiDgton expedition, etcetera " answered the young 
er Eodolphc. 

"Then you intend to denounce me?" said William, after 
a pause. 

" Decidedly, you were ahout sacrificing me, am I not justi- 
fied in returning the compliment ?" 

" And you depend on our patriotism that we will die such 
a death — a death brought on by the blackest villainy and con- 
fessed perjury, with our mouths shut ? Do you think I will 
go to the scafifold and through fear of betraying the cause, not 
reveal that you are the instrument of our murder. That you 
were the instigator of the plot to assassinate Colonel Hoodie, 
and that you suborned ruffians to swear away our lives. Do 
you think I will^ conceal any thing of what you have confess- 
ed to me ?" 

" Of what avail would that be ?" said Edmund ; " your 
evidence would notl)e taken." 

*' But I would cause you to seek safety in flight — ^I would 
crush the Confederacy, I would scatter yon all to the winds 
of heaven, I would ruin your political prospects forever.'' 

** And what good would that do you — you have too much 
patriotism to betray so glorious a cause, just for a private 
spleen," observed the younger. 

" No !" exclaimed William, fiercely, " were I taken by the 
fortune of war — were I captured in the battle-field — ^no rack, 
no thumb-screw, no torture, no death, would cause me to be- 
tray the cause, or divulge a single comrade's name. But so 
sure as that this hell-forged plot is carried into efiect — so 
sure as that I am charged with this act — so certainly will I 
reveal every thing I know relating to it !" 

<* That would be bad," observed Edmund, musing, " but I 
don't see the necessity of your going to the scafifold at all." 
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« Do you not threaten to denounce me, for the hand I had 
at least, which you say I had, in the scheme to effect 
your destruction ?" 

" That is, if you persist in your scheme — ^if you insist 
that I must go on this expedition, I shall insist on your going 
to prison. You threatened to denounce me before the chiefs of 
the Fraternity — ^I, in self-defence, threatened to denounce you 
before a legal court for Moodie's murder. If either of us 
persists, good-bye to the freedom of Canada ! But I am ready 
to forgive you for past transactions, provided you consent to 
stick by me now, and for the future make common cause. I 
am willing we should be friends — ^it will be your fault if we 
remain enemies." 

William Kodolphe thought for a moment ; he concluded it 
was better to succumb to his more dexterous rival. In fact, 
his case was desperate, and he had only to choose between his 
own ruin, which would also involve the ruin of the Conspir- 
acy, or to become friends with Ferrars. 

Such was the nature of his reflections. His brother's were 
widely different. Had I not better make him my friend, 
thought he. To denounce him would be madness — it would 
be signing my own death warrant, and I merely used the threat 
to frighten him. If he remains my enemy, he will be contin- 
ually thwarting me, and unscrupulous as I am when parties 
come between me and the goal for which I run, I should not 
like to dispose of him as I do of them. But make him my 
friend, and he will become a serviceable tool, and can be re- 
moved at some future period. He is a dangerous enemy, but 
a powerful friend. Yes, it must be so. 

When therefore he asked the question, "Why should we 
not be friends ?" William replied — 

^ " True, why should we not ? I am mad to attempt to cope 
with you^ I may as well consent to follow in your wake first 
VOL. I. 23* 
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as last, for you have foiled me at all points, and you are the 
first mortal that ever did so. Lead on, then, hereafter I fal- 
low." 

" Now," cried the younger, extending his hand, which the 
other shook, << Canada is safe ! ' Had we remained at vari- 
ance, her independence was lost. Disunion plays the devil, 
and €UT disunion would have ruined not only ourselves, hut 
all connected with the Confederacy." 

^ But Fergusson," suggested the elder, '^ we must not sac- 
rifice him »•" 

Edmund laughed. <* And do you suppose," he said, " that 
Fergusson is such a fool as to go to the scaffold unavenged 
upon those who deserted him. Do you think, if we deserted 
him, he would not betray us? Deciaedly he would, and not 
be to blame either. Oh, no, I have promised to rescue him. 
He shall not die ; 1 pledged my word to him, ere he under- 
took this expedition, that I would save him, if I took him 
from the foot of the gallows, and think you Edmund Rodolphe 
is unable to perform his word ^" 

<* Edmund Kodolphe ?" repeated the other, in surprise. 

" Yes," said the younger, pausing, « William Rodolphe, I 
am your brother !" 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. 



« ^i pagg.i 

The nights of yean in sciences untaught, 

Save in the old time,~and with time and toil, • 

And terrible ordeal and sucb penance, 

As in itself hath power on air and earth, 

And spirits that do compass earth and air, 

Space and the peopled infinite, I made 

Mine eyes familiar with eternity.**— Btbon*8 Masfbbd. 

Scarce had the astonishment of the elder Kodolphe subsided, 
and while he was still listening to the explanation which his 
brother was giving him, regarding the fact of their being so 
closely connected, when St. George entered. 

''Ha! Mons. St. George," exclaimed Edmund, *' you are 
late, you are past your time." 

'' I could not help it," said the young man, who was pale 
and agitated, the recent murder of his friend hanging heavy 
on his mind, *' I was detained by business of vital conse- 
quence." 

<< Oh, it is all right, but Monsieur Kodolphe, you will be 
late in keeping your appointment," he continued to his broth- 
er. 

" Oh, to the devil with it," answered he, ** I shall not keep 
it now, of course, but I should like much to ascertain how 
you discovered that secret. Was it not from St. George, 
here?" 

" Upon my honor, no !" said Edmund and the young man, 
in a breath. " Then it is a mystery," cried the elder Ro- 
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dolphe, *' and I would gire a good deal to have it explained. 
Bat the fact is yon know every thing." 

** No, not every thing," said Edmund, " there is a secret 
which I do not know — ^it is the one which you promised to 
explain to the party you were to meet this evening. Now^ 
with regard to that mystery, and how I became acquainted 
with the fact that you made such an appointment, and so 
forth, I will explain it to your satisfaction, provided, you, in 
-turn, reveal to me this secret concerning the manner in which 
you became possessed of your present wife." 

The elder Kodolphe looked around uneasily. '< That is a 
dangerous subject to converse on," he said, " but what puz- 
zles me beyond measure is this, how in the name of every 
thinjg mysterious did the man with whom I was conversing 
last night discover a thing which I thought locked up solely 
in my own bosom. A thing which I do not recollect ever to 
have revealed to mortal man." 

'< Ah, that I will not undertake to explain," said Edmund ; 
"I merely promise to solve the enigma regarding my ac- 
quaintance with your companion of last night, and this.con- 
ditionally, that you, in return, satisfy my curiosity on the 
above point." 

'* But I want my curiosity satisfied on a hundred points," 
said the elder Kodolphe ; ** in the first place how did you be- 
come possessed of the knowledge that we were brothers ; in 
the second place, why did you conceal the fact from me so 
]ong, because had I known this before, it would have neu- 
tralized all my hostility. Thirdly, how did you discover any 
thing relating to my interview with this man ? Fourth, how 
did this man learn any facts relating to my past life — the one 
you have referred to amongst the rest ? Fifth, how did you 
ascertain the knowledge, regarding the plot we had formed to 
destroy you ? Sixth, by what means did you learn that this 
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Moodie had our secret, while the Fraternity were asleep, and 
dreaming of security ? Lastly, how do you know that Fer- 
gusson is charged with the crime, and that Simms has betray- 
ed him ?" 

At these last words, St. George started ; " Fergusson ar- 
rested, and Simms betrayed him !" he exclaimed, <* Ha ! Ro- 
dolphe, how is this ?" 

*< I believe I am not bound to givlB you an explanation on 
every point, which you may not cljfearly comprehend," said 
Edmund, darting a look at the yoUng man which silenced 
him. " And with regard to your questions, William," he 
continued, turning to his brother, " I have neither time nor 
the ability to answer them — for the very good reason that I 
do not know how. I merely engaged to satisfy your doubts 
on one head, and instantly you overwhelm me with such a 
host of queries as would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to an- 
swer. Some of them I can reply to, and some I can not. — 
Those which I can explain to you I will, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs — ^in the meantime, let us get through with what 
we have to do, as I have business of great consequence on 
hand, and cannot afford to lose much time. Come let us have 
this process." 

" Well," said William reluctantly, " I suppose I will have 
to wait patiently until you choose to unmask. In the mean- 
time, I will make you acquainted with this secret which you 
require, but " and he glanced at St. George. 

" All right," said Edmund, " he is already so deep in our 
conBdence, that 'twould be folly to conceal trifles from him 
now." 

'* This secret which I am about to impart," said William in 
a low voice, *Ms no trifle — it is of the most serious nature. 
I learned it from a French Philosopher, whose life I had 
saved, and who, in recompense, taught me this science, for 
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which he had been offered thousands of pounds and refused. 
Now, both of you, will pledge me on your souls, that you will 
never reveal jt." 

" Why so ?" asked St. George. 

<* For this reason, that the more it is known, the less bene- 
fit will it be to those who know it. I have never yet im- 
parted it to a living being, and therefore, if ever after this I 
hear of its being divulged, I can easily tell that you have 
violated your pledge, as the information must necessarily 
come from you. This science is yet in its infancy — the 
learned man who taught it to me, saw the effect^ but as to the 
cause he was as ignorant as you or I. But he had formed a 
theory, and it was this, that electricity is the messenger of the 
will — the mind. That the brain is the seat of the mind — and 
the brain is a mass of nerves, connected to other nerves with 
every portion of the body. Well tlie body is there — the mind 
is there — the conductors or nerves are there — ^but there must 
be a medium — a messenger — ^a connecting link between mind 
and matter. That connecting medium or messenger of the 
mind, is electricity. The mind wills that the arm shall move 
— with the speed of thought the electricity of the brain rushes 
along the nerves, carrying the impression to the muscles, 
which in their turn move the bone and flesh, and the arm 
moves. Let paralysis injure that nerve — that electrical wire 
— ^and the brain wills — the muscle, bone, and sinew is there 
— but the connecting nerve is paralyzed, and the electricity 
proceeds so far as the affected part, and no further — and the 
mind wills in vain. Why ? Because the nerve — the road 
on which the mind\s messenger traveled — is impassable. 
Mind cannot come in contact with matter — it cannot touch 
matter — unless it does so by a concatination or chain, link by 
link. Of these links, there are seven — thus — the mind 
touches the wiU, which is merely an energy of the mind. 
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the will touches electricity ^ electricity touches nerve, nerve 
touches muscle^ muscle touches hone, and bone raises dead 
matterJ^ 

<* That is quite comprehensive," said St. George, who was 
listening with the deepest attention ; " but what follows ? '* 

" That this agent, electricity, is a universal agent, pervading 
all space, and that if I — mark me — if I can employ it to raise 
my own arm, 1 can employ it to raise yoursJ*^ 

" That does not follow," interrupted St. George, because it 
is impossible." 

Rodolphe smiled. << Young man," he said, '* the truths 
revealed in nature are inherent, indestructible, immutable, 
eternal ; therefore it is not in the power of man to create or 
annihilate a single truth. They exist ; your belief or disbe- 
lief, weighs not a feather ; they exist, independent of belief 
or disbelief, and all we can do is to grope about in darkness 
and bring them to the light of day. I said that a natural 
consequent of the above theory consisted in the fact that I 
could will your muscular movements, and that once under 
my control, I could make you stand there motionless, or make 
you walk across the room. Our bodies are two pieces of 
mechanism constructed on the same principle, and therefore 
any motive power, which puts my body in motion will put 
yours also in motion. That common agent is electricity. 
You will that your hand should rise to your head, instanta- 
neous as lightning — because it t; lightning; the messenger 
conveys that message to the nerves of the arm, and the arm 
moves^. Well, I place myself in connection with you — I will, 
mark you, that your arm moves ; the same messenger leaves 
my brain, descends on similar nerves to mine, along your arm, 
andjt moves, in consequence of my willing it to move." 

*' But this theory sounds strange," said Edmund incredu- 
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lously — "if true, what a glorious power it would arm one 
with ! hut have you tested it ?" 

*^ Certainly. You ask me, how I influenced a certain lady 
of wealth and influence, to accept the hand of an unk nown 
adventurer ? Was it not easy to will that she should love that 
adventurer, if he willed it." 

" But th^ process," said Edmund impatiently, << what are 
the means used ? " 

•* You are in a great hurry ; this discovery cost my French 
friend, the philosopher, weary days of study and nights of pain- 
ful thought to elicit it, and yet you would Jiave me explain it 
to you in a moment But are you satisfied with the theory ?" 

Edmund nodded ; " And you ?" he said to St. George. 

The latter shook his head. " Not clearly," he answered ; 
'^ I first understood you that this medium only acted on the 
muscles ; you now say it can produce impressions on the 
mind ?" 

" Yes, you cannot tell me what the mind is, but that it is 
susceptible to external impressions we well know. The mind 
is a mystery— -its messenger is not. Electricity is the vital 
spirit of the Universe. It exists everywhere, in every thing 
-^in the mote, in the sunbeam, in the worlds rolling through 
space. Once created, it can never be annihilated ; the vital 
principle is indestructible, and lives forever." 

" Oh," cried Edmund impatiently, <* let us resume this 
subject at some other time ; at present it is no use dwelling on 
the theory, pass oit to the practical part. I never dreamed 
this secret was of such absorbing interest ; why, to us it will 
be the lever which Archimedes sighed for in vain. Can you 
practice on either of us, think you ? That would be proof 
positive." 

" I will try," said the elder Bodolphe, " but every one is 
not susceptible." 
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" And what are the signs, when a person is susceptible of 
the influence ? " asked Edmund. 

• " These are not yet known — I tell you the thing is in its 
infancy ; women, however, are more easily brought under the 
inflaence than males." 

" Ha ! " said Edmund, " that accounts for your success. 
Well, what are we to do ? " 

<*Sit down, side by side," answered William, *<and allow 
your mind to subside into a perfect state of repose. Banish 
thought as much as possible." 

'* But the more a person endeavors to banish thought," ob- 
served St. George, "the faster thoughts rush upon the 
mind." 

«* Well, banish all violent emotion—fear, expectation, &c., — 
be as tranquil as you can." 

" Are the effects injurious ?"— " Not at all." 

" As for me," said Edmund," I am a sceptic— if I believed 
that you could obtain any undue influence over me, I would 
not sit here. Why you might set me to sleep for a month, 
or make me sign my name to any thing. Will it render it 
hard for you to operate on me, owing to n^y unbelief? " 

" By no means. Close your eyes, compose your mind, and 
do not speak till I command you ? " 
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CHAPTER XL. 

BIOLOGY. 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our phllo6ophy."~SHAK8PBABS. 

The two men sat down> side by side, their hands falling 
heavily upon their knees, and their eyes closing as if in deep 
repose. Rodolphe then placed one hand on the head of St. 
George, and the other on that of his brother. For the space 
of five minutes, the whole group remained thus, till yoa 
could hear the heavy breathing of the two men, as if they 
were both in a profound slumber. To a stranger unacquaint- 
ed with the foregoing circumstances, their appearance would 
remind him of some of those tales of old times, rife of necro- 
mancy and mystery. Bodolphe looked, like a powerful 
enchanter, dooming the victims before him to sleep for a 
thousand years — so stilly so motionless, so rigid had become 
their countenances, and so intent did the mighty enchanter 
appear in effecting his mysterious work. When five minutes 
had elapsed, he abandoned St. George, and placing both his 
hands on the head of his brother, he bent down until their 
breaths mingled, in which position he remained for nearly 
five minutes longer. Leaving him, he then turned to St. 
George, and pursued a similar course for nearly an equal 
length of time. Then bending down on one knee, he pressed 
the balls of his thumbs on the young man's eyebrows, and 
rubbed them horizontally, three or four times, immediately 
afterwards performing the same operation on the lids. He 
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then rose to his feet, and touching the young man's forehead 
with his extended forefinger, he exclaimed in a stern voice, 
and in tones of command, — 

*^ Your eyes are closed, I now control them, and you can- 
not open them ! You may try, but you cannot do it." 

The young man made an efibrt, but it was inefiectual, he 
had no power over the muscles. He shook his head. 

" Speak ! is it not so ? " continued Kodolphe, still keeping 
his forefinger extended towards him. 

'^ I cannot open them,'' said St. (George, smiling at this 
extraordinary freak of nature, ** but I am fully conscious of 
every thing." 

" Doubtless yet," said Kodolphe, making three or four pass- 
es with his hand before the other one's face, " but now you 
are unconscious of every thing— of where you are— of who 
you are, or any thing else. You cannot tell me your name." 

" You are mistaken," said the young man, " I am perfectly 
conscious, and can tell you my name." 

" Ah," muttered Kodolphe, biting his lip, '* he possesses a 
powerful organization. I can control his muscles, but not his 
mind — a thing that often happens. Clasp your hands over 
your head," he said. 

St. George did as desired. The operator made three or 
four passes. 

"Now," he cried, "you cannot remove them — they are 
fast. You may try, but you cannot do it." 

The young man made an exertion to unclasp them, the at- 
tempt was inefiectual, they were completely locked. 

" Now," continued Kodolphe, passing his hand over St. 
George's ears, " you are deaf, you cannot hear a word, now 
you will not hear again, udtil I touch your ears. Do you 
hear any thing ?" 

The young man looked at him, vacantly, and with uncon- 
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scioasness of what he s^d, depicted on hi? countenance. He 
then left him, and turned to his brother. 

** There is something surpassingly strange in all this," 
said the latter, *^ I think you said just now, 3roa could control 
the mind of some as well as their bodies ?" 

Rodolphe readied not ; he placed his hand on Edmund's 
head, and again mingled his breathing with his. 

" Because," continued the latter, '^ if such is the case, I 
shall decline having any experiments made on me, and be 
satisfied with the results of the operation on St. George." 

The elder Rodolphe sneered in the peculiar manner of his 
brother. That expression of face was identical in both. It 
was a sideling glance, with the eye-lids half closed, while 
the upper lip assumed a slight curl. It was such a look as 
Wallack, the American Tragedian, throws after Clarence, 
when acting Richard of Gloster. 

" It is too late," he said, " you would prefer being experi- 
mented on just now to any thing else. Answer me, is it not 
so ?" 

" Yes, I have no objections," replied Edmund, becoming 
perfectly resigned and tranquil. 

" Place your arm on that table," said Rodolphe, in a tone of 
command. 

The other obeyed. The Biologist rubbed it down from the 
shoulder to the wrist, for a few seconds, and then said, " It is 
paralyzed from the wrist to the elbow, from the elbow to the 
shoulder, it is powerless and benumbed. You cannot remove 
it." 

'' No," said Edmund, in a, tone neither expressive of won- 
der or alarm, << but of that kind of feeling, which one experi- 
ences in a dream, when every thing, however absurd and un- 
natural, is taken for granted." 

** And now," said William. Rodolphe, making some pass- 
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es with his hand, " you cannot move in your seat, you are 
chained down. Try if you can get up." 

'*I cannot," said Edmund, but not making any effort. — 
*' He is highly clairvoyant," thought the elder brother ; then 
aloud, ** and now you cannot sit there ! You are burning ! 
you must get up !" 

Edmund Rodolphe sprang from his chair, with fear de- 
picted on his countenance. 

** There is a serpent round your neck !" cried Rodolphe. — 
Edmund's eyes dilated with wild terror, he grasped his neck 
with both hands, as if tearing the reptile away. Then shriek- 
ing aloud, he rushed round the room, upsetting St. George, 
in his mad career, who gazed at him with looks of vacant 
wonder, not having heard the cause of his fear, and finally 
sprang upon the table, where, bending his head down, he 
went through all the movements which a person would be 
supposed to go through in attempting to remove a venomous 
reptile. 

** All right !" cried William, in a voice of command. On 
these magic words being uttered, he stopped short in his ex- 
ertions, and with a silly and confused look, as if not compre- 
hending what had taken place, he stared at the Biologist. 

" Come down here !" jcried the latter. He obeyed. 

^ Now, see here," cried William, extending his right hand 
open, " do you see that tumbler, in my hand ?" 

Edmund gazed earnestly in vacancy, at length, as if satis- 
fied, he answered, " Yes !" 

" Do you know what it is ?" 

« No !" 

" It is water — drink it." 

Without hesitation, he seized the imaginary tumbler, and 
placing it to his lips, went through the motions of drinking a 
liquid. 
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'<It ia brandy!" suddenly ^xel^imed Sodolph^i ^< strong 
brandy. You are drqnk !" 

He immediately dropped what be eonceiTed to be the tum- 
bler^ the tears started to bis eyes, and sputtering out saliva 
in the manner ir person would do, on making such a mistake, 
he exclaimed — 

'< I am not drunk!" 

'< I say you are !" returned the ^Ider brother, pointing his 
finger at his forehead ; " you cannot stand — your tongue is 
getting loose in your bead, you will soon begin to speak !" 

Edmund's eyes reeled wildly, he staggered against the 
wall, and again he cried in the pertinacious tone peculiar to a 
drunken man— *- 

*' I say I am not drunk." 

" I say you are," repeated the elder, going up to him, and 
passing his hand across his forehead, ^ do you not know that 
you are ?" 

" I am not so drunk but that I can stand and talk," an 
swered the other, in a thick voice. 

" Oh, yes, you can talk," said William smiling, " and you 
will soon be loquacious enough. You are going to tell me 
all your secrets — ^you can not resist the temptation, you do 
not want to— but I command you, and forth they must come. 
Do you not feel inclined to tell me all your cunning schemes ? 
— do you not wish to show me how well, all your plots were 
laid ? — answer I" 

" Yes, listen and I will tell you ; and you will have to ad- 
mit, that I managed every thing devilish MTell. Listen " 

<' Stop !" cried the operator, extending his finger towards 
him ; " I am not going to allow you to speak so much as you 
please, or you would keep me all day ; I want you to answer 
my questions, and truly. Mark me ! — truly ! Do you wish 
to know why ?" 
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"Yes— why?" 

" Your life is in danger ; do you know for what V* 

" No !" 

" For murder, and other things. You have heen arrested, 
you are now in prison — I am your counsel, and I wish to 
have you answer me the truth — ^your life depends on my 
knowing every thing." 

" But," exclaimed Edmund,, the sweat bursting forth from 
hisr forehead, " I shall not, in this emergency, choose another 
to plead for me. I always intended, should it ever come to 
this, to defend myself. I will be my own counsel, and re- 
quire no other." ^ 

" You have abandoned this idea," said Rodolphe, sternly ; 
" you have solicited my aid — you have asked me to plead your 
cause. Are you not aware of this ?" 

" Yes, I tbink I did," he answered hesitatingly. 

" Then you must reveal every thing to me-^you must con- 
ceal nothing. If you do so, you are safe — if not, you die. 
Are you prepared ?" 

"I am." 
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